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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound 
education; and to promote the principles and safeguard 
the interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic edu- 
cation, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, 
conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 

SEc. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further 
these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University 
Department; the Catholic School Department. Other De- 
partments may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SEc. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing 
in its regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 


i 
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ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President General; several Vice-Presidents General to cor- 
respond in number with the number of Departments in the 
Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist 
of these officers, and the Presidents of the Departments, 
and two other members elected from each Department of 
the Association. 

SEc. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been 
elected, unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 

SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected an- 
nually by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive 
Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by 
and with the consent of three members of the Board, and 
whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice-Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meet- 
ing of the Association. In the absence of the President 
General, the First Vice-President General shall perform his 
duties. In the absence of the President General and First 
Vice-President General, the duties of the President General 
shall be performed by the Second Vice-President General; 
and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice-President 
General shall perform the duties. In the absence of the 
President General and all Vice-Presidents General, a pro- 
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tempore Chairman shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed 
three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. He shall 
receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and the 
amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board. He shall receive and keep on record all matters 
pertaining to the Association and shall perform such other 
duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall 
make settlement with the Treasurer General for all receipts 
of his office at least once every month. He shall give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall have his 


records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian 
of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he 
may be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to 
the Trustees of the Association for investment. He shall 
pay all bills when certified by the President General and 
Secretary General, acting with the authority of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall make annual report to the Executive 
Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 

ARTICLE IX 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association. It shall make 
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arrangements for the meetings of the Association, which 
shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Association meetings. 

Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of the Association and the expenses 
of the Departments shall be paid from the Association 
treasury, under the direction and with the authorization of 
the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except 
as authorized by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into 
the Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide 
means for carrying on the work of the Association. 

SEc. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form 
committees of its own members to facilitate the discharge 
of its work. It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary 
General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power 
to interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, and in matters of dispute its decision shall be final. 
It shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring among 
its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one 
‘meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the 
objects of this Association may be admitted to membership 
on payment of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee 
entitles the member to vote in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and to a copy of the publications of the Association 
issued after admission into the Association. The right to 
vote in Department meetings is determined by the regula- 
tions of the several Departments. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Executive 
Board of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, 
provided that such amendment has been approved by the 
Executive Board and proposed to the members at a general 
meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Consti- 


tution may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting; but no By-Law 
shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one third of its 
number. 








INTRODUCTION 





This volume contains the proceedings of the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asgo- 
ciation which was held in Chicago, Ill., April 7, 8, 9, 1942. 
The country had been at war for four months and as a 
consequence the delegates came to the meeting motivated by 
the purpose of finding out what they and the institutions 
and school systems which they represented might contribute 
to the nation in its peril and hasten the day of a victorious 
peace. 

Under the inspired leadership of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, the 1942 Meeting will be remembered as one of the 
most successful the Association has ever held. In every 
Department and Section splendid papers were read and 
discussions of a very practical character were conducted. 
This volume is published with the hope that those members 
of the Association who were unable to attend the Chicago 
Meeting, as well as all interested readers, may learn what 
the leaders in Catholic education are thinking and doing 
in the midst of the present crisis. 

The National Catholic Educational Association has no 
authority to legislate in regard to Catholic education, nor 
is it an accrediting agency. It is a medium that Catholic 
educators have developed for the purpose of meeting to- 
gether, discussing their common problems, and striving to 
come to a fuller understanding of the function of Catholic 
education in American democratic society. The Association 
from the beginning has enjoyed the confidence and the 
encouragement of the hierarchy, whose interests it has 
always striven to serve. In the critical days ahead it is 
resolved to contribute in every way it can to the strengthen- 
ing of our Catholic schools to the promotion of the ideals 
of Christian education. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1941, 10:00 A. M. 


A meeting of the General Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association was held at the 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, November 7. 

The following members were present: The Most Rev. 
John B. Peterson, Manchester, N. H.; Rev. Paul E. Camp- 
bell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, 
Mass.; Very Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S.M., New Orleans, 
La.; Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Washington, D. C.; 
Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Right 
Rev. William T. Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Julius W. 
Haun, Winona, Minn.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., West 
Baden Springs, Ind.; Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., A.M., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Brother William Sharkey, S.C., Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Rev. James T. O’Dowd, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Carroll F. Deady, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Very 
Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, New York, N. Y.; Rev. George 
Johnson, Secretary. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Secretary General presented the following report 
concerning membership in the Departments: 


Seminary Department 24 
Minor-Seminary Section 22 
College and University Department 150 
Secondary-School Department 317 
Sustaining Membership 28 
General Membership 1,405 
School-Superintendents’ Department 76 
Parish-School Department 1,379 
Deaf-Education Section 

Blind-Education Section 


Total 
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It was voted that the report be approved and filed. 

The annual financial report of the Association was read 
by the Treasurer General. It was voted to appoint the 
following Committee to audit the report: Right Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Dillon, Very Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S.M., Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Rev. James 
T. O’Dowd. The Auditing Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

“We have examined the report of the Treasurer General 
and find that it agrees with the receipts and vouchers and 
is correct. 

“(Signed) WILLIAM T. DILLON. 
MICHAEL J. LARKIN, S.M. 
JULIAN L. MALINE, S.J. 
CARROLL F. DEADY. 
JAMES T. O’DOWD.” 


It was voted to accept the report of the Auditing Com- 


mittee. 
The publication policies of the Association and sugges- 


tions for better methods of keeping in contact with the 
membership in all departments were considered. 

The Most Reverend Chairman appointed the following 
Committee on Publications and Finance, with instructions 
to consider the whole problem and to report back to the 
General Executive Board at its next meeting. The Com- 
mittee consists of the following members: Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., Chairman; Rev. Julius W. Haun, Rev. Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, with the Secretary General and the ‘Treasurer 
General as ex officio members. 

It was voted to hold the 1942 Meeting of the Association 
in San Francisco at Easter time. Preliminary committee 
meetings to be held on Easter Sunday, April 5, and the 
convention to assemble on Monday, April 6, and conclude 
its program Wednesday, April 8, at noon. 

The Parish-School Department, since the Secondary- 
School Section has become an independent department, is 
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now concerned almost exclusively with the problems of ele- 
mentary education. Under the circumstances, a suggestion 
was received from the Superintendents’ Department that 
the name of the Parish-School Department be changed to 
Department of Elementary Schools. It was voted to refer 
the suggestion of change of name to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Parish-School Department with an indication 
of approval of the change on the part of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


eti journed. 
The meeting adjourned GEORGE JOHNSON, 


Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 6, 1942, 8:00 P. M. 
A meeting of the Executive Board of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association was held at the Stevens Hotel 
on Monday evening, April 6, 1942. The President General, 
the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, presided. 
The following members were present: Most Rev. John B. 


Peterson, Manchester, N. H., President General; Rev. John 
B. Furay, 8.J., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Boston, Mass. ; 
Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Right 
Rev. William T. Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Julius W. 
Haun, Winona, Minn.; Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., 
Niagara University, N. Y.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
West Baden Springs, Ind.; Rev. James T. O’Dowd, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. George Johnson, Washington, D. C., 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. It was voted to authorize the President General 
fo appoint the regular Committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication. 
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It was voted to request the Association to authorize the 
President General to appoint the Committees on Resolu- 
tions and Nominations. 

A communication was received from the Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
informing the Most Reverend President General that at a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee held in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday, March 3, the names of the Right Rev. John 
J. Bonner, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the Very Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, C.S.C., 
Provincial Superior, Notre Dame, Ind., were accepted for 
membership and asking the Executive Board for concur- 
rence. It was voted to concur in the action of the Advisory 
Committee. 

The Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., presented the report of 
the Committee on Finance and Publications. The following 
actions were taken: 


I. It was voted that the Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing be printed in one volume and that copy for the Bulletin 


not in the Secretary General’s hands by the deadline be 
omitted from the Bulletin; that the General News Letter 
supersede two small Bulletins; that the Association bear 
the expense of the College News Letter; that the Secondary- 
School Department be authoritzed to publish a Quarterly 
Bulletin of from 24 to 32 pages, for distribution to institu- 
tional members of the Department. 


II. It was voted that for the present no increase of dues 
be levied on the College and University Department; that 
the institutional membership dues in the Secondary-School 
Department continue for $10.00 for schools enrolling 250 
or more, and $5.00 for schools under 250; that the Sustain- 
ing Membership for the School Superintendents be abol- 
ished and the dues in the School-Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment be $5.00, for which dues members be entitled to re- 
ceive all publications of the Association, the College News 
Letter, and the Quarterly Bulletin of the Secondary-School 
Department included. 
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III. It was voted that it be left to the Presidents of the 
College Department and the Secondary-School Department 
to appoint the editors of their respective publications, hav- 
ing received the recommendations of their respective Ex- 
ecutive Committees. Editorial responsibility shall rest en- 
tirely with these Departments and their respective Editorial 
Boards. The General Executive Board shall not be re- 
sponsible for details in publication. 

IV. It was recommended that the College and University 
Department consider issuing the College News Letter in a 
format easier to handle and to file. 

V. It was. voted that a meeting of the General Executive 
Board of the Association be held normally the last week in 
June to approve the financial statement of the Association 
and to fix upon the place of the next Annual Meeting. 

The Most Reverend President General announced that a 
letter had been received from the President of the United 
States, which would be read at the Opening Meeting of the 
convention. 

The meeting adjourned. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS AND 
FINANCE TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Stevens Hotel, February 27-28, 1942, Chicago, IIl. 

The Committee on Publications and Finance met at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIll., February 27 and 28. Present 
were: Rev. Julius W. Haun, representing the College and 
University Department; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., repre- 
senting the Secondary-School Department; Rev. Carroll F. 
Deady, representing the Parish-School Department; Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, representing the School-Superintendents’ 
Department; Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer 
General; and Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General. The 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., acted as Secretary. 


REPORT 


In these times of domestic stress and world turmoil, the 
threats to unhampered freedom in the conduct of private 


education are numerous and swift. To meet them we need 
unity in our system of Catholic Education, and for unity 
we need an informed personnel. It follows that informa- 
tion of value to the welfare of the whole or of a part which 
may come to the officers of the Association, or to those of 
its several departments, sections, and units, should be 
quickly transmitted to all persons interested. This need 
for information calls for a channel by which such transmis- 
sion can be made readily and speedily. The present publi- 
cations of the Association, however, are inadequate to the 
purpose, and there are not sufficient funds in the current 
budget to enable the officers to devise and execute better 
means. The first step, therefore, in meeting the present 
need is to supply the Association with additional funds, 
leaving to the Executive Board the final decision as to the 
most efficient means for the dissemination of information, 
and the manner and frequency of publication. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE REPORT 


I. The Financial Condition of the Association and the 
Demands which Proposed New Publications Would Make 
on the Treasury. 

II. Publications Intended for the Whole Membership of 
the Association. 

III. Publications Intended for Particular Departments 
in the Association. 

IV. Editorial Machinery for New Publications. 

V. Miscellaneous Business. 


I. Financial Condition of the Association and Demands 
Which Proposed New Publications Would Make on 
the Treasury of the Association. 

The following table based on data for the fiscal year, July 

1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, shows the revenue which the Asso- 

ciation received from each Department and Section: 


Dues Receipts Per Cent 

Seminary Department $25.00 $525.00 
Minor-Seminary Section . 150.00 
College and University Department 20. 3,080.00 
Secondary-School Department 3 2,860.00 
School Superintendents: 

Sustaining Members 132.00 10.00 

Department Members ......... 118.00 2.00 250.00 
Parish-School Department 2.00 1,833.00 
Deaf-Education Section : 34.00 
Blind-Education Section 2. 6.00 


8,738.00 1 


Dine! 


° 


According to the Treasurer General of the Association, 
there was a balance in the treasury on February 14, 1942, 
of $7,871.92, and the only outstanding obligations, amount- 
ing to approximately $6,400.00, were for the printing and 
mailing of the Proceedings of the 1941 Meeting and for 
the two smaller Bulletins to follow. There is, then, left 
an unencumbered balance of $1,471.00. The Association, 
therefore, is solvent and has a modest surplus which could 
be assigned to publications. Further, there is good reason 
to believe that the condition of the treasury will be even 
better at the end of the current fiscal year. 
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The estimated cost of the proposed new publications is 
as follows: 
(1) General News Letter, 5 issues, including postage, at 
$200.00 per issue $1,000.00 
(2) College News Letter, total cost to be borne by the 
Association, per year 750.09 
(3) Quarterly Bulletin of the Secondary-School Depart- 
ment, page-size and stock like those of the present 
Bulletins, 24-32 pages, 1,000 copies................ 500.00 


In brief, to finance these publications the Association, 
with $1,471.00 available, needs an additional $779.00. If 
the total cost of new publications is placed at the outside 
at $2,500.00, the additional revenue to be raised amounts 
to $1,029.00. 


II. Publications for All Members of the Association. 


(1) The Committee on Publications and Finance recom- 
mends that the Bulletin which contains the Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting continue to be printed in one volume, 
as has been done heretofore; in this form it is most service- 
able to libraries and provides a cross-section of Catholic 
educational opinion for the year. 

(2) In order that this volume of Proceedings may appear 
at the scheduled time of publication, the Committee recom- 
mends that a dead-line be set, by which time copy must be 
submitted to the Secretary General for publication under 
penalty of omission from the Bulletin. 

(3) In accordance with the opening paragraph of this 
report, the Committee recommends that the General News 
Letter recently inaugurated, as being more timely, informa- 
tive, and stimulating, supersede two of the small issues of 
the Bulletin. The announcement of the annual meeting will 
have to be published as before, either as an issue of the 
Bulletin or as an issue of the General News Letter. 

(4) Since the present smaller Bulletins cost approxi- 
mately $200.00 an issue, their elimination is equivalent to 
providing $400.00 toward financing the new publications. 
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III. Publications Intended for Particular Departments in 
the Association. 


(1) The College and University Department.—Inas- 
much as the College News Letter has now become the offi- 
cial organ of the College and University Department, the 
Committee recommends that this publication be furnished, 
without further charge, to all members of the Department 
in good standing. 

In view of the fact that the Department already con- 
tributes in dues 35 per cent of all departmental and sec- 
tional revenues, the Committee recommends that for the 
present there be no increase in the dues for membership in 
the Department. In the fiscal year 1940-1941, the De- 
partment contributed dues to the amount of $3,080.00. Its 
expenses amounted to $614.00. 

This year’s budget for the College News Letter, based on 
the subscription plan was $664.00. It is estimated that 
according to the plan for distribution given above the cost 
will amount to $750.00. 

(2) The Secondary-School Department.—For three years 
the Secondary-School Department has been asking the Ex- 
ecutive Board for authorization and funds to publish, for 
distribution to institutional members of the Department, a 
24 to 32 page Quarterly Bulletin. This Quarterly Bulletin 
would serve as a bond of union between the members of 
the Department and between the Regional Units of the De- 
partment; would provide a medium of publication for the 
proceedings of the meetings of the Regional Units; and 
would serve as an inducement to secondary schools to take 
out institutional membership in the Department. Partly 
by holding out the promise of such a Bulletin, the Depart- 
ment increased its institutional membership from 120 in 
the year 1937-1938, to 317 in the year 1940-1941. This 
number (317), however, is but a fraction of the 2,164 Catho- 
lic secondary schools in the United States, and presumably 
most of the 317 institutional members are from the group 
of 351 schools with enrollments over 250. 
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Convinced that institutional membership dues of $10.00 
are too much to ask of smaller schools and convinced that 
a Quarterly Bulletin will well serve the purposes proposed 
above, the Committee recommends (1) that the dues for 
institutional membership in the Secondary-School Depart- 
ment be reduced to $5.00 for schools enrolling less than 250 
pupils, and be kept at $10.00 for those enrolling 250 pupils 
or more; and (2) recommends that the Secondary-School 
Department be authorized to publish a Quarterly Bulletin of 
from 24 to 32 pages for distribution to institutional mem- 
bers of the Department. 

With the added inducement offered by this Quarterly Bul- 
letin the Secondary-School Department should be able to 
increase considerably its institutional memberships. If it 
can hold the 317 schools paying dues of $10.00 ($3,170.00) 
and can induce as little as one-third of the 1,606 smaller 
schools to take out the $5.00 membership, it will bring to 
the treasury of the Association $5,845.00, or $2,985.00 more 
than the Department contributed in 1940-41. This increase 
alone would be almost three times the $1,029.00 additional 
revenue needed to finance the new publications. 

During the fiscal year 1940-1941 the Department con- 
tributed $2,860.00 in institutional memberships, or 32.7 per 
cent of all departmental revenues. During the same year 
its expenses amounted to $157.35. 

(3) The School-Superintendents’ Department.—Accord- 
ing to the 1938 survey there are 111 School Superintend- 
ents. Of this number 21 hold Sustaining Memberships 
with annual dues of $10.00 ($210.00) ; 76 Superintendents 
pay the annual dues of $2.00 ($152.00). The total receipts 
from the Department in the fiscal year 1940-1941, there- 
fore, were $250.00, or 2.9 per cent of all departmental reve- 
nues. During the same fiscal year this Department had no 
expenses. 

In view of the improved financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation and in view of the Superintendents’ interest in all 
departments of the Association, the Committee recom- 
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mends that the Sustaining Membership be abolished; that 
the dues of the School Superintendents be $5.00; and that 
for this sum they receive all publications of the Associa- 
tion, the College News Letter and the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Secondary-School Department included. 

If the 97 Superintendents now holding Sustaining Mem- 
berships and General Memberships will all pay the pro- 
posed annual dues of $5.00, the revenue of the Association 
will be increased by $235.00. 


(4) Summary of Needs and Sources of Revenue for New 
Publications. 


NEEDS: Funds in addition to $1,471.00 surplus $1,029.00 
SOURCES: 
(a) Elimination of two Bulletins 400.00 
(b) Increase in Secondary-School Memberships 2,985.00 
(c) Increase from Superintendents’ Dues 235.00 
$3,620.00 
IV. Machinery for Management of Publications. 


The Committee recommends that the choice of the edi- 
torial staff and the detailed planning of the publication of 
the College News Letter and the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Secondary-School Department be left to the Presidents of 
these Departments, who will act after hearing the recom- 
mendations of their respective departmental Executive 
Committees. 

The Committee further recommends that these depart- 
mental publications be published through the Washington 
office of the Secretary General, to whom all copy is to be 
sent. 

It recommends, too, that in case there is question of de- 
letting material submitted by the Editor for the College News 
Letter or the Quarterly Bulletin of the Secondary-School 
Department, the Secretary General confer with the Editor 
regarding this deletion, and, that, if an agreement cannot 
be reached between the Secretary General and the Editor 
in question, the problem be referred for final decision to 
the Committee on Publications of the Executive Board of 
the Association. 
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Finally, the Committee recommends that the College and 
University Department consider changing the format of 
the College News Letter to one more easily handled and 
filed, and that in particular the forthcoming Supplement, 
which is to list the names of all member colleges and uni- 
versities together with the names of the officials of these 
institutions, be prepared in a format more handy for the 
frequent use to which it will be put. 

V. Miscellaneous Business. 


In order to have timely approval of the Financial State- 
ment of the Association for inclusion in the Bulletin of the 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, the Committee recom- 
mends that a meeting of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation be held in late June. It believes, too, that it would 
be desirable to decide at this June meeting, the place of 
the next annual meeting. If this June meeting were held, 
the fall meeting could be more completely devoted to the 
important work of discussing the policies of the Associa- 
tion. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS AND FINANCE 


(1) That the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting be 
printed in one volume. 

(2) That copy for the Bulletin not in the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s hands by the dead-line be omitted from the Bulletin. 

(3) That the General News Letter supersede two small 
Bulletins. 

(4) That the Association bear the expense of the Col- 
lege News Letter. 

(5) That for the present no increase in dues be levied 
on members of the College and University Department. 

(6) That the institutional membership dues in_ the 
Secondary-School Department continue at $10.00 for 
schools enrolling 250 or more; that it be $5.00 for schools 
under 250; and that the Department be authorized to pub- 
lish a Quarterly Bulletin of from 24-32 pages for distribv- 
tion to institutional members of the Department. 
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(7) That the Sustaining Membership for School Super- 
intendents be abolished, that the dues in the School-Super- 
intendents’ Department be $5.00; and that for these dues 
members be entitled to receive all publication of the Asso- 
ciation, the College News Letter and Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Secondary-School Department included. 

(8) That it be left to the Presidents of the College and 
the Secondary-School Departments to appoint the Editors 
of their respective publications, having received the recom- 
mendations of their respective Executive Committees. 

(9) That these departmental publications be published 
through the Washington office of the Association. 

(10) That the final decision regarding the elimination of 
material from either of these publications rest with the 
Committee on Publications and Finance of the Association. 

(11) That the College and University Department con- 
sider issuing the College News Letter in a format easier to 
handle and file. 

(12) That a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association be held in late June to approve the Financial 
Statement of the Association and to fix upon the place of 
meeting for the next annual meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JULIAN L. MALINE, S.J., 
Secretary. 
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June 16. 
June 24, 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
of 


The National Catholic Educational 
Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Boston, Mass., June 25, 1942, 
Receipts 


To Cash— 
Balance on hand as per last statement...........cceeeeeeceees $ 889.24 
Received per Secretary Genera 10,000.00 


Received per Secretary General 6,429.63 
Received per Secretary General 5,000.00 


Total cash received $22,318.87 


Expenditures 


By Cash— 
Order No. 1. Business Management, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference—Building Service-—Office rent, 
May 20, 1941 to October 20, 1941............ $ 
Order No. 2. — Incorporated—printing—May Bulletin, 


Order No. 3. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks sent to following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs of National 
Committee on Education and Defense 
Right Rev. William T. Dillon.......... $30.90 
Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J 
Rev. Raymond G. Kirsch 


Order No. 4. Security Storage Company—Rental of vaults for 
publications 

Order No. 5. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for exchange charges by bank, July 
1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 

Order No. . Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—1 Platen 
refaced 

Order No. 7. Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General 
pense account, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942.. 

Order No. . Office Help—Salary, July 1, 1941 to September 
30, 1941 

Order No. N. C. E. 

Order No. 10. Members of Executive Board—Expenses in at- 
tending meeting, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 7, 1941 

Order No. - Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, Chairman of 
Advisory Committee—Reimbursement for ex- 
penses of members of Advisory Committee in 
attending meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., Septem- 
ber 24, 1941 

Order No. 12. Right Rev. William T. Dillon, President, College 
and University Department—Expenses of 
Chairman of Committee on Educational Prob- 
lems for circular letter to all Catholic colleges 
for report on Religion 

Order No. 13. . C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for Fogo to Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for expenses in connection with 
dinner for meeting of Executive Board, Novem- 
ber 7, 1941 





889.24 
000.00 


429.63 
000.00 


318.87 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order No. 


Order No. 2 
Order No. 21 
Order No. 
Order No. 2 
Order No. 2 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. : 


Order No. 28 


Order No. £ 


Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 


Order 


Order No. 


Order No. 36 
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N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for stamps for N. C. E. A. News- 
letter sent to Seminary Dept., Minor-Seminary 
Section, College and University Dept., Sec- 
ondary-School Dept., Officers and Bishops of 
United States 

Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Chairman 
Committee on Public Relations, College. and 
University Department—Expenses in attending 
meeting of Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments, American Council on Education, Jan- 
uary 19 and 20, 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., President, Secondary-School Department 
for budgets for Regional Units............... 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Quar- 
terly inspection—August and 
vember, 1941 6.00 
Plates 14.57 


National Catholic Welfare Conference—Building 
Service—Office rent October 20, 1941 
to November 20, 1941 
Circular Division—950 copies N. C. 
E Newsletter of November 28, 


Security Storage Company—Rental of vaults for 
publications 

Ransdell Incorporated—Printing—Letterheads, en- 
velopes, ete. 

T. A. Cantwell & Company—Envelopes 

Ginn’s—Office Supplies 

Charles G. Stott Co., Inc.—Office Supplies...... 

— C.,Schulman Company, Inc.—Office Sup- 
plies 

N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 

Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, C.S.C.—Expenses in at- 
tending meeting of Advisory Committee, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., January 20, 

American Council on Education—Annual dues, 
1941-1942 

Members of Committee on Finance and Publica- 
tions—Expenses in attending meeting, Chicago, 
Ill., February 27 and 28, 1942................ 

Very "Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, C.S.C.—Expenses 
in attending meeting of Advisory Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 3, 1942 

Rev. Theodore Mehling, C.S.C., Chairman, West- 
ern Regional Unit, College and University De- 
partment—Budget expense for current year. 

Rev. W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C.—Planographing 
500 copies of “The Educational Ladder of 
Tomorrow” 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for stamps for annual statements. 
. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account. Reim- 
bursement for stamps for Gener al N. C. BE. A. 
Newsletter, February 16, 194 

National Catholic Welfare en Ne Building 
Service—Office rent November 20, 
1941 to March 31, 1942 $ 145.83 
Installation of two venetian blinds 
in N. C. E. A. 2 22.46 
Circular Division—Report to Execu- 
tive Board 6.06 
3,800 copies N. C. E 
February 16, 1942 74.71 

Franklin T. Baldwin—Multigraphing form letter 
to Bishops 

Security Storage Company—Rental of vaults for 
publications 


249.06 
3.20 
39.00 
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» a8. 


June 
June 
June 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Order No. 


Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 
Order 


37. 


No. 39. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Ransdell Incorporated—Printing- 
November 1941, Bulletin 197.00 
February 1942, Bulletin 239.00 
Envelopes and letterheads.......... 67.50 
Memtership dues statements, cards, 
and receipt forms 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Quarterly inspection—February, 1942 $ 3.00 
Ribbon 1.20 


Charles C. Schulman Company, Inc—Office Sup- 
plies 

Ginn’s—Office Supplies 

Charles G. Stott Co., Inc.—Office Supplies...... 

Stern Office Furniture Company—Office Supplies 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
prtmennatt for check to Rev. William Ferree, 

M., Director, Inter-American Section, Dept. 
> Education, N. C. W. C. for clerical ex- 
penses for Catholic Inter-American Collabora- 
tion Work 

Council of Church Boards of Education—500 re- 
prints ‘“‘The Church-Related College and Inter- 
American Relations,” by Rev. William F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C., in March 1942, Christian 
Education 

N. C. E. 

New Era Letter Company, Ine.—125 copies 
ports—Superintendents’ Meeting, Washington, 
D. C., November 5 and 6, 1941 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 
S.J., Secretary, College and University Depart- 
ment, budgets for 1941-1942 as follows: 
— Department Secretarial Of- 

143.00 
664.00 


N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks sent to following for ex- 
penses in attending meeting of American 
Council on Education, Chicago, IIl., May 1 
and 2, 1942: 

Rev. E. V. Stanford, O.S.A. > 53.84 
James E. Cummings 48.31 
Rev. William R. Kelly 75.00 

T. A. Cantwell & Co.—Envelopes.............. 

Ransdell Incorporated—Printing 1941 Proceedings 

National Catholic Welfare Conference—Building 
Service—Office rent April and May, 

1942 75.00 
Installing tile, desk cups, and chair 
rests in N. C. E. A. office 60.63 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons—Official Catholic Direc- 
tory 

Garrett W. Scollard—Premium of Insurance Bond 
of Treasurer General 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for balance unpaid to account in 
Federal American National Bank and Trust 
Company, closed March, 1933 

~—— Incorporated—Printing—May 1942 Bul- 
etin 

Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer General 
—Allowance July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942.... 

Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General—Sal- 
ary July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. ........0000- 

~— ,Help—Salary October 1, 1941 to June 3 


NCE. 


Total cash expended.... 


60.75 


14.74 
10.00 


14.50 


807.00 


142.76 
100.00 
1,000.00 


1,500.00 
10.00 


$13,117.89 
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Summary 
1942 
June 30. $22,318.87 
June 30. 13,117.89 
June 30. Cash on hand in Treasurer General’s account 9,200.98 
June 30. Due from Secretary General’s office, balance of receipts to June 


June 30. $14,544.74 


Total receipts of year $27,662.63 
Net receipts of year 14,544.74 


(Signed) RICHARD J. QUINLAN, 
Treasurer General. 


4.74 
0.00 


1.50 


).00 
).00 
).00 
).00 


7.89 








RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 





The following is an itemized statement of payments made 
to the office of the Secretary General in the year July 1, 1941 


to June 30, 1942:* 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1941........ 
Donations 
Reports and bulletins.............. 
College Newsletter, College and Uni- 

versity Department... s.csececes 
PEG MROCIOUS «x oi0:566 65.5. 6:06: agisine 
Unknown convention receipts...... 


$13,693 


75 
00 
00 


25 
63 


0 00 


CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS 


W. Cardinal O’Connell, Boston, Mass. 
D. Cardinal Dougherty, Philadelphia, 


Mss pein buaiesc.o¥e oii elnis sacs niaie sinew ecartte (> 
Most. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, Los An- 
SAN AMEE iy -osle wares, 6's oops ethibibiass 
Most Rev. J. F. Rummel, New Or- 
leans La. Pe RO RP eae 
Most Rev M. J. Curley, Baltimore, 
MR Sica kt eins cain ane wane eee 
Most Rev. T. J. Walsh, Newark, 
RS og noc areie- yinyarcssein era ae feaivie kaarees 
Most Rev F. J. Spellman, New 
rd TEER) «Gi SREB eR Rr eee See eer 
Most Rev. J. T. MeNicholas, O.P., 
OCmMmoimnatl, Ohio: ©... <.6.cic0 6s6ccsd68 
Most Rev. R. E. Lucey, San Antonio, 
PRs o ecersiaceie abi bela eubiene 4:6 wip a a feracaie oo 
Most Rev. C. F. Buddy, San Diego, 
WOMEN Gait actieme cite Glare se vert ouiaes 


Most Rev. U. 

Most Rev. M. 
Conn. 

Most Rev. G. P. 
Ga. 


J. Vehr, Denver, Colo. 
F. McAuliffe, Hartford, 


Most Rev. E. J. Kelly, Boise, Idaho 
Most Rev. H. Althoff, Belleville, Ill.. 
Most Rev. J. H. Schlarman, Peoria, 


| DOSS IE Saree Una tr ern me srr carver 
Most Rev. J. F. Noll, Fort Wayne, 
ES PR ed ee ror 
Most Rev. J. E. Ritter, Indianapolis 
ME tc hem iale ween a piere ease em Oieii. ie 


Most Rev. F. 
Ky 


: r T. < ‘Seite: "Br ee 
Uae siaisarstecaicabccch sisi ers avalaseubce. 3 arate: 
Most a J. A. Duffy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Most Rev. W. A. Foery, Syracuse, 
WE bc aaises beh maar e ate aor esese RELA: 


Most “ie E. J. 
N. 


Most Rev. K. J. Alter, Toledo, Ohio 
Most Rev. R. T. Guilfoyle, Altoona, 
PRL sia ciao ek nce bin ean ae ee 
Most Rev. G. L. Leech, Harrisburg, 
ESS RES Apes SER See 
Most Rev. H. C. Boyle, Pittsburgh, 
WMG hae Krk: ss beset cis oes +h Spee are 
Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, Galveston, 
Ts, Win Ried. bon colainiv'n- aces o eieiaceioib ssh aart 





$100 


100 
50 


100 
10 


25 
25 


100 


20 
10 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


* By Departments and Sections; alphabetic- 


ally by States. 
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Most Rev. 
Seattle, 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


St. John Sem., Little Rock, Ark. .. 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem., Munde- 
lein, Ill. 
Holy Cross Sem., Notre Dame, Ind. 
St. Meinrad Major Sem., St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. 
St. Mary Sem., Baltimore, Md. ... 
St. John Boston Eccl. Sem., Boston, 
PG wlan oc occa gt ecere a sae eaies See Uie 
Weston Coll., Weston, Mass. 
SS. Cyril & Methodius Sem., Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 
St. Paul Sem., St. Paul, Minn. 
Kenrick Sem., St. Louis, Mo. 
Immaculate Conception Sem., 
ington, N. J. 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


G. Shaughnessy, 
Wash. 


“Darl- 


Mt. St. Mary Sem. of the West, Nor- 
NAN NED oan 5 ayo! wie evecare eraranasorks eave 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 


Worthingtom, Obie ....5sccsccess 
St. Vincent Sem., Latrobe, Pa. 
St. Charles Borromeo Sem., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
Immaculate Conception Sem., Ocono- 

MINOW Us 6 wi co weve vos 000s 
St. Francis Sem., St. Francis P. O 

SIDS “sch rs bee Warsra iietelar- sito sonecinks 


MINOR-SEMINARY SECTION 


Los Angeles Coll., Los Angeles, 
WE. Latiaeeinncnvonnak ecw eke 
St. Joseph Coll., Mountain View, 
GM. Seine Hels erccmce seers beens 
St. Thomas Prep. Sem., Bloomfield, 
ie RR ee Comey Sate a epee 


St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md. . 


St. Joseph Prep. Sem., Grand Rap- 
UR ROR os: a5 8c ecasieweseennes 


Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn. ..... 


St. Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirkwood, 
CE OCR Pe EN eT OTT 
St. Louis Prep. Sem., Webster 
CIN Ns. 6 kos hua ceccécab-arecareeie ts 
Cathedral Coll., New York, N. Y. .. 
St. Francis Seraphic Prep. Sem., 
Cincindath, ORIG ....6.6:csc-csccse 
Holy Ghost Missionary Coll., Corn- 
wells: Heights, Pa. .icccccccsvsss 


St. Fidelis Prep. Sem., Herman, Pa. 
St. Mary Manor & Apostolic School, 

South Langhorne, Pa. 
St. Lawrence Coll., Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
St. Francis Minor Sem., St. Francis, 


) ei 


Salvatorian Sem., St. Nazianz, Wis. 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
20 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 








lade 
941 


25 00 
25 00 


25 00 


25 
25 00 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
20 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 
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COLLEGE AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Spring Hill, Ala. 
Los Angeles, 


Spring Hill Coll., 
i dary Heart Coll., 
Calif 
Loyola Univ., Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco Coll. for Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Univ. of San Francisco, San Fran- 
BUM CANE oc csiesetignstes tees Soe 
Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Calif . 
ye = Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 


Pe Moll. } Denver ; ‘Colo. eee 
—_— Magnus Coll., New Haven, 


ington, D. 
Georgetown Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Trinity Coll., Washington, D. C. . 
Barry Coll., Miami, Fla 
De Paul Univ., Chicago, III. 
Mundelein Coll. for Women, Chicago, 

Ill. 


St. ae Coll. for Women, Chi- 


cago, 


Barat Coli. of the Sacred Heart, 
eer re ree 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Il. .... 
Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ill........... 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill. .... 
St. Mary Coll., Notre Dame, Ind... 
Univ. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Mise Ua kbiage Cowes Oe Cuneo hs 
St. Joseph Coll., Rensselaer, Ind. 

St. Ambrose Coll. , Davenport, Iowa. 


Clarke Coll., Dubuque, Iowa....... 
Loras Coll., Dubuque, Iowa........ 
Briar Cliff Coll., Sioux City, Iowa... 
Mt. a Scholastica Coll., Atchison, 
MPU i ddskncananencrcoun non - 
St. Benedict Coll., Atchison, ; 
St. Mary Coll., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Marymount Coll., Salina, Kans. .... 
Villa Madonna Coll., Covington, beets 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville, Ky. s 
Ursuline Coll., —— 
Nazareth Junior Coll., 
Loretto Junior Coll., 
Coll. of the 
WEEE dacs tapiauindwiv eo or6 «8 
Xavier Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Coll. of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
eS eer 
Loyola Coll., Baltimore, Md. 
%. Joseph Coll., 





Nazare th, Ky. 
Ne erinx, Ky. . 
Sacred Heart, Gr and 


Emmitsburg, Md... 
Mt. St. Agnes Junior Coil., Mt. 
Washington, Md. 
Emmanuel Coll., 


Boston, Mass. ... 
Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass... 
Coll. of Our Lady of the Elms, 
Oo eee 
Regis Coll., Weston, Mass. ........ 
Assumption Coll., Worcester, Mass. 
Coll. of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Detroit, Mich. 
acy Coll. = Detroit, Mich. 
Univ. of Detroit, 
Aquinas Coll., 

St. John Univ., 
Coll. of St. 
Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. .. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Collegeville, Minn 
Benedict, St. Joseph, 


UNIVERSITY 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


Coll. of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Coll. of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn... 
St. Mary Coll., Winona Minn. 
Rockhurst Coll., 
Fontbonne Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 
Maryville Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 
Notre Dame Junior Coll., St. Louis, 
Ph saetcrdecnsadavunseacns deus 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. .... 
Webster Coll., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Carroll Coll., Helena, Mont. ....... 
Creighton Univ., Omaha, Nebr. 
Duchesne Coll., Omaha, Nebr. ..... 
Mt. St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, N. H. 
Caldwell Coll., C aldwell, J. 
Coll. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
CRIN AR, Sch to dawanvcuendens as 
Georgiancourt Coll., Lakewood, N. J. 
Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, 


Kansas City, Mo. . 


Coll. of St. Rose, Albany, N. tae 
St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. John Coll., Brookly ee a 
St. a ag Coll. for Women, Brook- 








REG Wee: We occtvaceuspaceevauneds 
Canisius Coil. Butane Me oY. acces 
D’Youville Coll., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Notre Dame Coll. of Staten Is land, 
Geymes Wan, & LL. MH. OY. nc ces 
Siena Coll., L oudonville, N. Y. Resa 


of "Mt. St. ees ‘New York, 
Fordham Univ., New York, N.Y. - 
Mat:hattan Coll., New York, N. Y. . 


N. 
bi 


Manhattanville Coll. of ." Sacred 
Heart, New York, N. Y. .......<6<- 
Nazareth Coll. of a le Roches- 
Dt Eek Ba oveinnenbukwaemeanceed 
Good Counsel Coll., White Plains, 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll., Cin- 
CEABMEE, ONO) occ cc's ca vcacecc neues 
St. Mary of the Springs Coll., Colum- 
itis CNS ic ve un enews seen wa 
Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio..... 
Coll. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the 
Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio........ 


Notre Dame Coll., 
Marylhurst Coll., Marylhurst, 
Univ. of Portland, Portland, 
Mercyhurst Coll., Erie, Pa. 
Villa Maria Coll., Erie, Pa. ........ 
Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa. .. 
Immaculata Coll., Immaculata, Pa. 
= of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
St. Joseph Coll., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 
Mount Mercy Coll., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Rosemont Coll. of Holy Child Jesus, 

Rosemont, Pa. 


Marywood Coll., 
Villanova Coll., Villanova, Pa. ... 
Providence Coll., Providence, mS, 
Incarnate Word Coll., San Antonio, 
Our Lady of the Lake Coll. 
Women, San Antonio, Tex. 


South Euclid, Ohio 
Oreg. 
Oreg. 


Scranton, Pa. 


wY) 
on 


ooo o 


So 


mrwe ne we bd vy 


20 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
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St. Mary Univ. of San Antonio, 
PG POOUONIO, DOK. ois a-0:0-0. 000k 
St. Michael Coll., Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Martin Coll., Lacey, Wash 
Gorzaga Univ., Spokane, Wash. ... 
Holy Names Coll., Spokane, Wash. . 
Marian Coll., Fond du Lac, Wis. .. 
Viterbo Coll., La Crosse, Wis. 
Alverno Teachers Coll., Milwaukee, 


Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Mount Mary Coll., Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Norbert Coll., West De Pere, 


Wis 
Sister M. Evaristus, Coll. of Mt. St. 
Vincent, Halifax, N. S., Canada.. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, Ark 

Holy Names Central High Sch., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Abbey High Sch., Canon City, Colo. 

Cathedral High Sch., Denver, Colo.. 

Acad. of Our Lady of Mercy, Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

Acad. of oa Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Gonzaga Coll. High Sch., Washing- 


ton 

St. cm Coll. High Sch., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

St. Paul High Sch., 

Fla. 


Gesu Parish High Sch., Miami, Fla. 

St. Joseph Acad., St. Augustine, Fla. 

St. Paul High Sch., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Acad. of Holy Names, Tampa, Fla. 

Sacred Heart Acad., Tampa, Fla.. 

Marist Coll., Atlanta, 

Benedictine Military Sch., Savannah, 
Ga. 


Madonna High Sch., Aurora, IIl.. 
Acad. of Notre Dame, Belleville, 
Acad. of Our Lady, Chicago, IIl.. 
Acad. of St. Scholastica, Chicago, Til. 
Alvernia High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Aquinas Dominican High Sch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
De La Salle High Sch., Chicago, IIl. 
Holy Trinity High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Immaculata High Sch., Chicago, IIl. 
Loretto High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
Lourdes High Sch., Chicago, Ill.... 
Mercy High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
Mt. Carmel High Sch., Chicago, IIl.. 
Resurrection Acad., Chicago, Ill..... 
St. Ann High Sch., Chicago, Ill.... 
St. Francis Xavier Acad., Chicago, 


St. Ignatius High Sch., Chicago, Il. 

St. Louis Acad., Chicago, 

St. Mary High Sch., Chicago, Ill.... 

St. Mel High Sch., Chicago, IIl 

St. Patrick High Sch., Chicago, IIl.. 

Visitation High Sch., Chicago, IIl.. 

Weber High Sch., Chicago, Il 

Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
Elmhurst, Il. 

St. Francis, Acad., 

Nazareth Acad., La Grange, IIl 


Sacred Heart Acad., Lisle, 

Our Lady Academy, Manteno, : 

Fenwick High Sch., Oak Park, Ill... 

Holy Child High Sch., Waukegan, 
Ill. 

Ancilla Domini High Sch., 
Donaldson, Ind. 

Acad. of the Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Ind. 

St. Mary Acad., Notre Dame, Ind... 

Immaculate Conception Acad., Dav- 
enport, Iowa 

Immaculate Conception Acad., 
buque, Iowa 

Catholic Central High Sch., 
Madison, lowa 

Mount Carmel Acad., Wichita, Kans. 

Acad. Villa Madonna, Covington, Ky. 

St. Catherine Acad., Lexington, Ky. 

Presentation Acad., Louisville, Ky.. 

—o e Gertrude, Nazareth 
> 


St. Catherine Acad., St. Catherine 
O., Ky 


P. 
St. Paul Coll., Covington, La 
Jesuit High Sch., New Orleans, La. 
Mount Carmel Acad., New Orleans, 


La 

Redemptorist Boys va Girls High Sch., 
New Orleans, 

Sacred Heart High Sch., New Or- 
leans, La. 

St. Aloysius High Sch., New Or- 
leans, La. 

St. Jaseph Acad., New Orleans, La. 

St. Mary Acad. of the Holy Family, 
New Orleans, La.... 

Ursuline Acad., New Orleans, La... 

St. Joseph Acad., New Roads, La.. 

Cheverus Classical High Sch., Port- 
land, Me. 

Catholic High Sch. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Inst. of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola High Sch., Baltimore, Md... 

Mt. St. Joseph Coll. High Sch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Notre Dame of Maryland High Sch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Seton High Sch., Baltimore, Md.... 

St. Joseph Coll. High Sch., Emmits- 
burg, 

Boston Acad. of Notre Dame, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boston Coll. High Sch., Boston, Mass. 

St. Joseph Normal Coll., Springfield, 

ass. 

St. Joseph Acad., Adrian, Mich..... 

St. James High Sch., Bay City, Mich. 

Annunciation High Sch., Detroit, 

ich. 

De La 
Mich. 

Dominican High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 

St. Bernard High Sch.. Detroit, Mich. 

St. Mary Cathedral Sch., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

St. James High Sch., Detroit, Mich.. 


St. Philip Neri High Sch., Detroit, 


Mich. 

St. Stantsians High Sch., Detroit, 
Mich. 

St. Thomas High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 


10 00 
20 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
8 00 
3 00 

20 00 
10 00 
10 00 

10 00 
10 00 

10 00 
10 00 

10 00 
10 00 

10 00 

10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
30 00 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 06 


5 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 





10 00 
20 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


20 00 
8 00 
3 00 

20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 0 


10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


10 00 


10 0 
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earth Acad. High Sch., Nazareth, 


SS. "Peter & Paul High Sch., 

inaw, Mich. 

Qur Lady of Good Counsel Acad., 
Mankato, Minn. 

Saint Stanislaus, Bay St. 


Miss 

St. Mary of the Pines Acad., Chata- 
wa, Miss. ..-+++++++++-- tb eeeeee 
&. — Xavier Acad., Vicksburg, 


villa "anahenne, Clayton, Mo.. 
St. Mary Acad., 
Rockhurst High Sch., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Acad. of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Christian Brothers High Sch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Notre Dame 
Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Univ. High Sch., St. Louis, 


Benedictine Acad., Elizabeth, N. J.. 
St. ing “4 Coll. High Sch., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Newman Sch., Lakewood, N. J.. 

St. Benedict Prep. Sch., Newark, 


Acad. of Sacred Heart, Albany, N. Y. 

Queen of the Rosary, Amityville, 
a ¥ 

Marianist “Preparatory, Beacon-on- 

Hudson, N. Y. 

St. ~— Acad., Brentwood, L. 


ia os St. Francis Xavier, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

Bishop Loughlin Mem. High Sch., 

Brooklyn, Y 

Bishop McDonnell Mem. High Sch., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Prep Sen., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fontbonne Hall, Brooklyn, N. 

Merey Tuniorate, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Queen of All Saints Dioc. High Sch., 

Brooklyn, N. 

§t. Agnes Sem., Brooklyn, N. Y.... 

§t. Augustine Dioc. High Sch., 

Brooklyn, N. 

~ ns Dioc. High Sch., Brook- 
> 3 


yn, 
Rieand High Sch., 
‘ ¥. 


St. Francis Preparatory, Brooklyn, 
mY. 


8. John Prep. Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B Joseph Comml. High Sch., Brook- 
pm. ¥. 

St. Michael Dioc. High Sch., Brook- 

lyn, ¥. 


St. Saviour High Sch., Brooklyn, 
mm. ¥. 


Mount Mercy Acad., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Agnes Academie Sch., College 
Point, N. 


St. ong a Dioc., High Sch., 
Elmhurst, N. 


Dominican pola 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


St. Peter ‘3 Sch., New Brighton, 
Ss. N. 


Mt. St. aces on-the-Hudson, New- 
burgh, Be 


Acad. of Mt. St. Ursula, New York, 
N. Y. 


York, 


Cardinal ‘ean High Sch., 
York, ¥ 


pen of ~ _ Sacred Heart, New 


De La Salle Inst., New York, N. Y. 
Fordham Prep Sch., New York, 


N.. ¥. 
La Salle Acad., New York, N. Y.. 
Loyola Sch., New York, N. Y 
Mother Cabrini High Sch., 
York, Y 
Regis itigh Sch., New York, 4 
Xavier High Sch. of the Coll. - St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, N. Y. 
Our Lady of Wisdom High Sch., 
Ozone Park, L. L., -Y. 


Es IN. 
Seton Hall © es Sch., 
L. E, N. 
Aquinas Ry Rochester, N. 

St. Agnes High Sch., Rockville ‘Cen- 
ter, L. I., N. YX 


Acad. of Holy Child Jesus, Suffern, 
N. ¥. 
Our Lady of Mercy Acad., Syosset, 
bP 


Juniorate of the Srs. of St. Dominic, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, Watermill, 
¥ 


Cathedral ” Latin Sch., 
Ohio 

Notre Dame High Sch., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

St. Ignatius High Sch., 

io 

St. Mary Paro. High Sch., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Chaminade High Sch., Dayton, Ohio 

Sisters of Notre Dame Julienne High 
Sch., Dayton, 

Acad. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

St. Aloysius Acad., New Lexington, 
Ohio 

St. Clare Acad., Sylvania, Ohio.... 

Central Catholic High Sch., Toledo, 
Ohio 

Blessed Sacrament High Sch., Corn- 
wells He ights, 

The First Catholic 
High Sch., Danville, 

Our Lady of Angels High Sch., 
Glen Riddle, Pa 

Villa Maria Acad., Green Tree, Pa.. 

Mater Misericordiae Acad., Merion, 
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Notre Dame Catholic Girls’ High 
Sch., Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa..... 

Acad. of Notre Dame, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Cee ilian Acad., Philadelphia, Pa.. 

John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ 
High Sch., Philadelphia, 

Little Flower Catholic High Sch. for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa 

Nazareth Acad., Philadelphia, Pa... 

Northeast Catholic High Sch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

St. Leonard Acad., Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Thomas More Catholic Boys’ 
High Sch., Philadelphia, Pa 

West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High Sch., Philedelphia, Pa.. 

West Philadelphia Catholic High 
Sch., for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pottsville Catholic High Sch., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 


Acad. of Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
Hill, Pa. 

De La Salle Acad., Newport, R. I... 

St. Francis Xavier Acad., Provi- 
dence, R. 

Notre Dame High Sch., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

St. Agnes Acad., Memphis, Tenn.... 

Father lanes High Sch., Nashville, 


St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex...... 
Incarnate Word High Sch., San An- 

(cs i | a ee 
Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington, Vt. 
Be aes High Sch., Richmond, 


St. Agnes High School, Fond du Lac, 
ME -atvd Siacais pista laleveskiorn tars atemiainrsiiieis's 

St. y Springs Acad., Fond du 
Beis hatere eri eisoretis isan Ras 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Francis 
Convent, Green Bay, Wis......... 
Holy Angels High Sch., Milwaukee, 
BE rik a Auiscc-vicplatsio sana aie ‘ 
Mercy High Sch., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Messmer High Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Mary Acad., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Acad- 
emy, Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Sisters of St. Dominic, St. Catherine 
High Sch., Racine, Wis........... 
St. Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis.... 
St. Joseph Acad., Stevens Point, 


Wis 

St. Bonaventure High Sch., Sturte- 
vant, Wis 

St. Louis Coli. Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands 

Sacred Heart Acad., Address?...... 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Mother Cecilia, Hartford, Conn..... 

Conv. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. 

Presentation Conv., New Dorp P. O., 
Oe a eg 

Franciscan Fathers, Province of St. 
John the Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Most Rev. J. B. Kevenhoerster, 
0.8.B., Nassau, Bahamas 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 
SEMINARY 


Priests 


Rev. J. W. Richardson, C.M., Cam- 
arillo, Calif. 


on, 
P. D5. Bete C.S.P., 
= D. 
Rev. J. C. , Washington, D. C. 
Rev. J. J. Jepson, S.S., Washington, 
dD. C. 


Very Rev. D. C. O’Meara, 
Washington, D. C 

Rev. C. J. O’Toole, C.S.C., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Very Rev. N. A. Weber, S.M., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Very Rev. J. Maciulionis, M.I.C., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Very Rev. P. Mizera, O.S.B., 
Ill. 

Very Rev. Msgr. 
Mundelein, Ill. 

Rev. E. Roche, Mundelein, II] 

Rev. L. Mack, 

Rev. A. Coan, Teutopolis, Ill 

Rev. P. Freudinger, O.F.M., 
polis, Ill. 

Rev. C.  earnemnies O.F.M., Teuto- 
polis, Ill. 

Rev. L. P. 
more, 


, S.S., Baltimore, 
C. Glose, S.J., Woodstock, 


. J. Riley, Boston, Mass... 
Rev. L. Bacigalupo, O.F.M., Lowell, 
MN) Herc DRAG SEN RaO hu emake eee curt 
Very Rev. A. M. Costa, O.F.M., P. O. 
ON RHO. 0.50. 0'6 wee screen de.sie 
Rev. D. F. Creeden, S.J., Weston, 
Mass. 
Very Rev. R. A. Hewitt, S.J., Wes- 
ton, Mass. 
Rev. F. X. 


Mich. 
Rev. - Rybinski, Orchard Lake, 


Esopus, 
Rev. F. J. Winslow, M.M., Ossining, 
N. 


Very Rev. F. Edic, O.M.C., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y. 

Rev. C. O’Donnell, O.M.C., Rensse- 
laer, 

Rev. E. M. Sebesta, O.M.C., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y. 

Very Rev. J. . O’Brien, Silver 
Creek, N. 

Rev. A. H. Feldhaus, C.PP.S., Car- 
thagena, Ohio 

Rev. R. F. Grotenrath, C.PP.S., Car- 
thagena, Ohio 

Rev. S. Mering, C.PP.S., Cartha- 
gena, Ohio 

Right Rev. H. J. Grimmelsman, Wor- 
thington, Ohio 
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Anderson, O.S.A., Villa 


7. » C. Breig, St. Francis 


Pp. O., Wi 
Rev. 0. M. Siehew, St. Francis P. O., 


MINOR-SEMINARY 


Priests 
Very Rev. V. Goetz, O.M.I., Belle- 


Wessel, O.M.I., 


Very Rev. Msgr. . P. Foley, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Rev. J. Mohan, Chicago, II. 

Rev. H. F. Klenner, Detroit, 

Very Rev. A. Van Zutphen, O.S.C., 
Onamia, Minn. 

Very Rev. 4 Adams, O.F.M., 

coon, N. Y 

Rev. T. Murphy, Graymoor, N. Y. 
Rev. H. J. Lenahan, New York, 


N. Y. 
Rev. W. J. Kohl, Rochester, N. Y. 
Very Rev. E. M. Lyons, Rochester, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Priests 
Sheerin, S.J., Alma, 


Calif. 

Rev. H. M. Duce, S.J., Santa Clara, 
Calif. 
v. Jd. M. Cooper, 

. Donze, S.M., Washing- 


D. C. 
Rev. D. C. Fullmer, Washington, 


3 — T. Henry, Washing- 


Rev. J. Dambrauskas, M.I.C., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rev. T. A. Egan, S.J., Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. F. J. Gerst, S.J., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. J. J. Doyle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. G. B. Saum, St. Mary-of-the 
Springs, Ind. 

Rev. S. E. Dollard, S.J., West Baden 
Woods, Ind. 

Rev. A. J. Breen, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rev. U. M. Churchill, Dubuque, Iowa 

Right Rev. T. Conry, Dubuque, Iowa 

Rev. F. J. Houlahan, Dubuque, Iowa 

Rev. M. Schexnayder, University, La. 

Rev. L. C. Gorman, S.J., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. L. A. Brown, S.S., Catonsville, 
Md. 

Rev. S. Erbacher, O.F.M., Detroit, 


Lorenz, O.F.M., 


. Buszek, Orchard Lake, 
J. _ Gierut, M.S., 


ich. 
c ps O.S.B., Collegeville, 
Minn. 
Rev. J. W. Haun, Winona, Minn... 
Rev. V. B. Braun, S.M., Clayton, Mo. 
H. McCabe, S.J., Kansas 


,» Mo. 
. M. O’Hara, S.J., St. Louis, 


Very Rev. A. de C. Hamilton, C.M., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. C. T. Carow, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

a Rev. W. T. Dillon, Brooklyn, 
N 


Rev. 
N. 


> 2 
Rev. T. J. Kelly, Brooklyn, 
Rev. R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. = J. Coughlin, S.J., Buffalo, 
N. 
Rev. 
N 


rT 


ne ¥ - J. Smith, S.J., 
Y. 


Rev. G J. Dumas, S.J., New York, 
of 


oe H. C. 
¥. 


Rev. . L. Meade, C.M., Niagara 
University, N. Y. 

Rev. F. N. Ryan, C.M., Niagara Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Rev. E. J. Baumeister, S.M., Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Rev. R. J. Gabel, Toledo, Ohio 

Very Rev. R. G. Kirsch, Toledo, Ohio 

Right Rev. Akbbot M. Braun, O.S.B., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Rev. M. Costello, O.S.B., Latrobe, Pa. 

Rev. E. Donovan, O.S.B., Latrobe, 


Pa 

Very Rev. T. J. Love, S.J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Rev. L. x Seidel, O.M.I., San An- 


tonio, Tex. 
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Rey. R. Plucinski, O.F.M., Burling- 
ton, Wis. 
Rev. S. Piotrowski, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. P. J. Nicholson, Antigonish, 
Bs Tae5 SOMMIN. . 65.5 58h oes iss See 


Rev. G. E. Carter, Montreal, P. Q., 
Lo REN a Seren ernens 
ev. R. Lamoureux, O.M.I., Ottawa, 
NOG NOMIC: a-5'5.5:0 este a sreccccin arses 

Brothers 

Bro. A. Potamian, F.S.C., New York, 
LE aS RARE ihm Aim eS pect eae 

Bro. A. Victor, F.S.C., New York, 
MO ctrutecsscrsines, Gcarkccieoace e's odie eengiererals 

Bro. Edmund, O.S.F., Smithtown 
py Se ONE ae eae 


Christian Brothers, Scranton, Pa. .. 


Bro. J. Matthew, F.S.C., Memphis, 

| ERE eres See err 
Lay 

Dr. J. K. Neill, Washington, D. C. 

Miss B. Callahan, Chicago, Ill. .... 

Miss B. Cooney, Chicago, Ill. ...... 


Mr. F. J. Rooney, Chicago, III. 

Mr. P. R. Byrne, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mr. E. L. Merilh, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Z. E. Stauf, Baltimore, Md. ... 

Miss G. M. Horgan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. D. F. Connors, New York, 
N. Y. 


Dr. F. M. Crowley, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. W. A. Kelly, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. F. J. O’Hara, Scranton, Pa..... 
Mrs. M. L. Melzer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. J. P. Treacy, Milwaukee, Wis... 


Sisters 
Sr. M. Antonette, O.P., Mission San 
OME: MPM sre Aecisiecis wociianoace gine 
Mother Provincial, Conv. & Coll. of 
the Holy Names, Oakland, Calif. 
Sr. M. Aloyse, Oakland, Calif. ..... 
Sr. nee Marie, C.S.C., Wash- 
ington, D 
Sr. M. 
D. C. 


Elreda, S.N.D., Washington, 
Sr. M. Marguerite, S.N.D., Wash- 

POON Ps ck a cion ck caocaive 
Mother M. Gerald, O.P., Miami, Fla. 


Sr. M. Eugene, 8.S.N. D., Belleville, 
sr. Justitia, BVM. Chicago, Ill... 
B.V.M., Chicago, 


< M. Columba, 
Sr. M. Inez, R.S.M., Chicago, Il.. 
Sr. M. Josetta, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Aniceta, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill... 
oe Evelyn, O.P., River Forest, 
Sr. Margaret Mary, Clinton, Iowa. 
Sr. M. Jane Frances, O.S.F., Clinton, 
Oo ee Oe ee ee eg 
Mother M. Catherine, O.P., New Or- 
ORE Re Seen 
Sr. Loretto Boland, O.S.U., New Or- 
MONE AOR. og 015-90 0:0 oan Bis Gone es 
err Garner, Emmitsburg, 
— McSweeny, Emmitsburg, 


Sr. Honora, S.S.J., Weston, Mass.. 
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Sr. M. Bertha, O.P., Adrian, Mich. 


Sr. M. Florence, S.S.J., Detroit, 
OMEN i tee wb x tae mene mewn oxic 6 
Sr. M. Annunciata, O.S.F., Ply- 
WCRI STIONRY. 5. acpi wen So beele ne esa 6 


Sr. Miriam, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mother M. T. O’Loane, R.S.C.J., St 

Louis, Mo. 
Sr. ag Leon, S.L., Webster Groves, 


Sr. ‘That Madeleine of Jesus, Na- 
MR EC HES, i'n cscieig6<.g eg hs © wigs aie 
Sr. Scholastica, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mother M. Josephine, S.C., New 
RS. Si BR ere rere emer 
Srs. of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, New York, N. Y. 
Sr. de Chantal, O.P., Columbus, Ohio 
Mother M. Borgior, Erie, Lo eee ee 
Sr. M. Alice, R.S.M., Erie, Pa.. 
Sr. M. Bertrand, ILH.M., Scranton, 
A a> Puwcn vulture measan sco 
Sr. Clement, Mitchell, S. Dak. .... 
Sr. M. Serena, O.S.B., Yankton, S. 
NES sca) car erase icieiaeaia oe eaelee $9,009 o's 
Mother Benita, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Sr. M. Albertine, S.S.M., Fort 
GRO CONS cana ccisesels ea © ccerave 
Sr. M. Columbkille, C.C.V.L, 


San 

Antonio, Tex. 
Demetria, O.P., Racine, Wis.. 
. M. Madeleine, O.P., Racine, Wis. 





SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
Priests 

Rev. E. J. Whelan, S.J., Los Angeles, 
Rev. J. A. King, S.J., San Francisco, 
Es ce NGeaiae ad pewth dee caer oure 
Rev. F. O. Hughes, Pensacola, Fla. 
Rev. R. Hurley, C.M., Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. T. A. Seery, O.S.M., Chicago, 


ee eee 
Rev. E. R. Vohs, C.M., Chicago, IIl. 
“— Rev. C. F. Conley, Freeport, 
mc Carosella, O.P., Oak 
WT oe rice ce aclenciees meee 
Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P., Oak Park, 
Mate aaa Gracehac ence revs talera tiare vids oceans 
Rev. J. L. Maline, S.J., West Baden 


Springs, In re 
Rev. T. A. McCarty, Covington, Ky. 
Rev. J. J. Walsh, Lexington, Ky... 
Rev. R. P. Arthur, S.J., Garrett 

PMU MME direct cic een poetics 
Rev. R. B. Bourgoin, Taunton, Mass. 
Rev. J. I. Grace, S.J., Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. G. J. Cairns, Monroe, Mich.. 
Rev. A. Wotta, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Very Rev. R. R. Rooney, S.J., St. 
LU ARES SN ES arena ne nearer 
Rev. F. L. Zimmerman, S.J., St. 
SL os an bbe ceweee cues 
Rev. - J. McEwan, O.M.C. Trenton, 
Rev. A. Scott, C.P., Union City, 
Rev. s F. Ross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. K. Reed, S.J., Buffalo, N. 'y, 
Rev. 5. McDewell, C.P., Dunkirk, 
i Rea sta cu- cetera es ube waaca ies 


Rev, J, Meehan, Massena, N. Y. 
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Very Rev. Msgr. P. J. Furlong, New 
DEIN, Oh wick eave weue tes ances 
Rev. T. V. McMahon, New York, 
BREE So csn buU ew semenarecnseaens 
Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., Columbus, 
ice ss 688 tte e ec eeeceeees 
Reverend Principal, Roger Bacon 


High Sch., St. Bernard, Ohio...... 
Rev. H. J. Huesman, Allentown, Pa. 
Rev. A. J. Baum, Chester, Pa..... 
Rev. A. W. Tasch, Latrobe, Pa..... 
= Cc. J. Allwein, McSherrystown, 


delphia, “oa. Ore ee 
Very Rev. M. - MeKeough, 
0.Praem., Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 
Rev. C. V. Mullen, S.J., Tacoma 
BE caus ond has abun) Sw a wanes 
Rev. J. J. Pritzl, La Crosse, Wis. 
Rev. J. A. Becker, Menasha, Wis... 


Rev. J. M. Voelker, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. W. J. Doherty, Racine, Wis... 
Brothers 

Bro. Clarence Henry, C.F.P., Searcy, 

UR RWG crs aie So be & KR ere KE os 


Bro. Director, F.S.C., San Francisco, 


CR enc eee 
J. Matthew, F.S.C., 
. 


Bro. L. J. Banck, S.M., Chicago, III. 


Bro. William, C.S.C., ‘Notre Dame, 
rrr re rere 
Christian Bros., Calvert Hall Coll., 
Baltimore, Md. gawtavnesey tsnaeds 


Baltimore, Md. 
“Cretin High Sch., 


Bro. Oswald, 
Christian Broe., 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Bro. gp S.C., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Bro. L. Jerome, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 


Bro. Joseph Damian, S.M., New 
PES Dis vives wae wencosscewnes 
Bro, Louis Omer, F.M.S., Pough- 
Me PR MS) ick ne cites e's uae os 
Bro. J. A. Skuly, S.M., Hamilton, 
MU onick vsceends cut icccpeasvee.s 


Bro. Emilian, F.S.C., 
Da ara sn Na wou evan cade cues « 
Bros. of Mary, Boys Catholic High 
Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bro. G. J. Busch, 


S.M., Victoria, Tex. 
Sisters 

Sr. M. Cecilia, O.S.B., Jonesboro, 
Gay ee cacsesnvine ou ce Wegennt 
Sr. M. Victoria, Alhambra, Calif.. 

Sts. of the Holy Names, Pomona, 
MM rains doc ou ued ie scrclen ena 
Dominican Srs., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sr. Marie Eucharista, S.N.D. de 
Namur, San Jose, Calif. ........ 
Mother M. Gertrude, R.S.H.M., West 
los Angeles. Calif. ............. 
S. M. Matilda, $S.L., Colorado 
_ Springs, a SE eee 
Sr. M. Gerald, S.L., Denver, Colo. 
Sr. M. Janet, S.C., Denver, Colo. 


Sts. of Mercy, Middletown, Conn.. 

S. Adele, O.P., New Haven, Conn. 
Mother Superior, C.N.D., S. Elm St., 
Waterbury, Conn. ...........000 
Sts, of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Srs. of Holy Cross, Washington, 
Sie Gen Nvasekacedecceecadmancaeeus 

Sr. Rose Estelle, C.S.C., 
ton, 

Visitation Nuns, Washington, D. C. 

Sr. Superior, Conv. of Mary Immacu- 
late, Key West, Fla. 

— Superior, Ursuline, 
Ill 


Sr. Paul Marie, Beaverville, Ill.. 
Srs. Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ, Carlyle, Ill. 
Mother M. Ambrose, 
Mother St. William, 
cago, Ill. 
Sr. Alphonse Marie, S.S.N.D., Chi- 
oe Ill. 
Beatrice, D. C., Chicago, IIl.. 


Chicago, Ill.... 
I.B.V.M., Chi- 


or Bernadette Marie, S.N.D., Chi- 
GW I hacia och noakinvceecadess 
Sr. Marie Teresa, S.N.D., Chicago, 


BEN a 06, Caine Waeeger he caasaareRees 
Sr. M. Agnes, R.S.M., Chicago, III. 
Sr. M. Agnita, R.S.M., Chicago, II. 


Sr. M. Albensia, O.S.F., Chicago, 
UG = sidwatds Coadaes need waeseeed« 
Sr. M. Felicitas, Chicago, IIll....... 
Sr. M. Honoria, S.S.N.D., Chicago, 
Dan. <nue ae od Gnu a ean eneanaane 
Sr. M. Joanne, S.S.N.D., Chicago, 
Me encibaccencdeenn ck auhada eens 


Sr. M. Josita, B.V.M., Chicago, IIl. 


M. Lucy, R.S.M., Chicago, Til... 
Sr. M. Muriel, S.S.N.D., Chicago, 
Me ca cuccceaecencuunseoeueesu ed 
Sr. M. Reginald, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 


Sr. M. Seraphine, P.H.J.C., Chicago, 


Sr. M. Vitalis, H.F.N., Chicago, III. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sr. Remigia, S.S.N.D., Chicago, IIl. 
Sr. Simplicita, Chicago, {1 ae 
Mother Celestine, O.S.U., Decatur, 


1: Se rer Peer et ane 
Sr. Joseph Theophile, Des Plaines, 
NES ide cdccedecanaccceatecaws es 


Sr. M. Micina, H.F.N., Des Plaines, 
_ Ti. 


Srs. = ie ae ap weiss pee 
NN, TNR ko snvcennnseennsas 

Sr. M. Francis, S.S.J., 
Ill. 


Sr. M. Ricarda, O.S.B., Nauvoo, Il. 
Sr. Marian, O.P., River Forest, Ill. 
Sr. M. William, O.P., St. Charles, 

Bile deabececenkcadahdvesmueeuns ed 


Sr. Aurelia, OP. 
Ursuline Srs., Springfield, Ill... 


Springfield, Ill... 


Sr. M. Agnes Terese, C.S.A., ""De- 
CRIN UNS 6 ci ccuvncsseenesacKs we 
Sr. M. Joan, Fort Wayne, Ind....... 
Sr. M. Genevieve, S.S.N.D., Hunting- 
ee 253s hbk eceeaeerdakaas 
Sr. M. Manetto, Prov., Indianapolis, 
Dy S06 Kien kendebre erhcakaneanaes 


Sr. M. Agnes Clare, 
Dame, Ind. 
Sr. Celine, C.R., South Bend, Ind... 


C.S.C., Notre 
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Sr. Lucille, C.R., South Bend, Ind. 
Sr. M. Benigna, C.R., South Bend, 


Sr. M. Eugenia, C.R., South Bend 
Sr.'M. Gregory, CR. South Bend 
oe h ksle Ck Sk 
ie. es CK. a Wak 
Sr, 'M. "Veronica, B.V.it.,” Ciinton, 


Iowa 
Sr. so Amabilis, B.V.M., Davenport, 
—ae RE AON ere 
°M. grr ne B.V.M., Des Moines, 
oo 
sr. M. Aimee Reinert, Dubuque, Iowa 
Sr. M. Reginald, Dubuque, Iowa.... 
Sr. Winfried, S.S.N.D., Fort Madi- 
ae errr rrr rere Tree 
Sr. Dolores, C.S.A., Hays, Kans..... 
Sr. Remigia, C.S.A., Hays, Kans..... 
Sr. Leo Frances, Kansas City, Kans. 
Sr. M. Regina, C.S.A., Victoria, 
RASA eae men erro 
Mother Lioba, O.S.B., Covington, Ky. 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Coving- 


ORO BE eee en mae 
Sr. Althaire, O.P., Louisville, Ky.... 
Sr. Frances, Baton Rouge, La...... 


Sr. M. Teresita, M.H.S., Crowley, La. 
Srs. Marianites of the Holy Cross, 
Houma, La. 
Sr. M. Adrian, Lake Charles, La.... 
Mother Loretta, New Orleans, La... 
Sr. M. Boniface, New Orleans, La. 
Sr. Edith, Opelousas, La........... 
Sr. M. Eulalia, Baltimore, Md..... 
Sr. M. Pazzis, Laurel, Md......... 
— M. Simplicia, S.S.J., Boston, 
PN es ocyarnca arate so acon slate nusaueT aa raek ace 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Missionary Franciscan Srs., Newton, 
SE Oe nr ere 
Sr. ae Brigid, North Fairhaven, 
IR rosy raratorore a erscnivis eslacsisia'e cece 
Srs. of Ste. Chretienne, Salem, Mass. 
Sr. M. Francis, O.P., Dearborn, 
WIN Leavis, Seracal areas sce oi wie lee meee 
Sr. Benvenuta, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 
Sr. Grace Loretto, O.P., Detroit, 
DS. kckeceseeeasanscewnnyeebeee 
Sr. Helen Clare, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 
Sr. Helen Rita, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 


Sr. John Michael, O.P., Detroit, 
DMNA co sins: goo-argiesnyerececeisreiviecs pechipee isreto 
Sr. M. Angeline, O.P., Detroit 
EE OR OE OE TR HIE 


Sr. M. Ann, O.P., Detroit, Mich... 
Sr. M. Cleta, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 
Sr. M. Ellenita, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 


Sr. M. Laetitia, O.P., Detroit, 
UMNO i rcsp5 prevareleivaieerecase S-eialgie bie ees 
Sr. M. Lawrence, S.S.J., Detroit, 
MMMM sis aceraie nigceranis arse iors at acaiaie ores 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Detroit, 
__ ROE TAS to etoed crea 
Sr. Rose Geralda, O.P., Detroit, 
OTE eee eee rT ere 
Sr. M. Ambrose, Flint, Mich....... 


Sr. Carmelia, O.P., Lansing, Mich.. 
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Srs. of St. Joseph, Marquette, Mich 
Sr. Eileen, O.P., Royal Oak, Mich. 
Sr. M. Irene, O.P., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mother M. Agatha, I.B.V.M., Sault 

Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Sr. M. St. Mel, I.B.V.M., Sault Ste. 

DN TE, Kn c6a tn os heneescscce 
Sr. M. Lorraine, Austin, Minn...... 
Sr. Anne, Crookston, Minn......... 
Sr. Mary, O.S.B., Duluth, Minn..... 
Sr. M. Grace, O.P., Faribault, Minn. 
Mother Immaculate, O.S.U., Fronte- 

Cy PS, wdc deans pesiavaceess 
Mother M. Jerome, Frontenac, Minn. 
aa = epeerints O.S.F., Little Falls, 


Png M ‘Pia, Mankato, Minn......... 


Sr. om Eileen, C.S.J., Minneapolis, 
MMMM a6: by 5 5rsAcs) nics 2 orci arses B:Schi 
Srs. of the Visitation, St. Paul 
MUM 15.5 Ks Ce Aa ARENe Caso uco 


Mo 
Sr. M. Geraldine, O.S.U., Kirkwood, 
1. 1 SSAC OP er Catone ay are ee 
Sr. Helena, S.C., Perryville, Mo..... 
Sr. Henrica, S.S.N.D., St. Charles, 
err rrr er eae 
Sr. M. Marcella, C.S.J., St. 
TUN acca sthe ied wie oe Warne Ae ost’ og 
Srs. of Loretto, St. Louis, Mo...... 
Sr. Praxedes, C.PP.S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sr. Virginia Marie, S.S.M., St. Louis, 
MMM iuues eve wide acaicr i ole) Ala stemaer di tiavm sia ce 
Srs. of St. Francis, O’Neill, Nebr.. 
Sr. M. Agnita, Manchester, N. H. 


Sr. M. Perpetua, S.S.J., Bayonne, 
Ae a cry arses owned a ncare ss Mea eee 
Mother M. Joseph, O.P., Caldwell, 


res oie We eee Wea see ae aitare elec 
Sr. M. Christine, R.S.M., 
N. 


Sr. Marie Louise, S.C. 
a eet Sines es cena crete os 
Sr. M. Patricia, C.S.J., 
WN elgck pais cinicieicciseie ne owes ane 
Sr. Catharine Anita, S.S.J., North 
PUMEMINGLONY,, HENS (ie. ec 0-6: ¥ e006 ss. eisro wins 
Sr. Maria Pace, S.S.J., 
lington, N. J. 
Sr. M. Germaine, O.S.B., 





North Ar- 
Paterson, 
Do tio. 048s cece cieerevieay cise atieces 
Sr. M. ” Angelica, R.S.M., Red Bank, 
a wa RES hernia SMe ore bil bcnse setae 
Mother M. Eustace, Summit, N. J. 
Sr. Carmelina, M.P.F., Trenton, 
Sr. Concepta Marie, S.C., Union City, 
Sr. Margaret Veronica, S.C., Union 
eee ale. 6c ora wiere mreacgiqare'sinuaveisie's 
Sr. Rose Marie, West New York, 
Monee cites ¢ tine ec emeticancueponaices« 
Sr. M. Olympia, F.D.C., 
Ss. Me hic a erual slices a eecdin cae 
Sr. Celeste, O.P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Frances Marie, O.P., Brooklyn, 
i... ¥ 





Sr. M. Agnes, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sr. M. ‘* —e R.S.M., Brook- 

NORGE TR ce pdekc nee pe csiacs c's 
Sr. Tel Brookign, N. You... 
Sr. Harold, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y.... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


O.S.F., Buffalo, 


Rc As ea wee Vee hiae ue elma we 
Srs. of Saint Mary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sr, St. Edward, Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Mother Agatha, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Theophane, Eggertsville, 
7 x. . 
Sr. M. “ Peixoto, Grasmere, 
oo SS eee Soe 
Mother St. 
Grymes Hill, S. I., 

Sr. M. a? pod Me 
> Es tctae cones eee ee eee 
Sr. Angelica, S.S.J., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Sr. Francis Antonia, S.S.J., Jamaica, 


Sr. M. Annette, 


"Highland 


i 2 

Sr. M. Lucide, S.S.J., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Srs. of St. Mary, Lockport, | ae 2 
Mother Francis, O.S.U., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Agatha, New York, N. Y. 
Mother M. Carmel, New York, N. Y. 


Mother M. Deen R.S.H.U., New 
a) AAAS rrr 
Sr. Deane Miriam, S.C., New 
York, , AEs 2s aS rps a es 
Sr. Maria Josephine, S.C., New 
CM Be 660.00 66s 65000 ances 


Sr. M. Austin, New York, N. Y.... 
Sr. M. Evelyn, O.P., New 
Sr. M. Regina, R.S.M., New York. 
Pg EN Giga UN aid Veale ee miee ees ee 
St. ee of Angels, 
Sak | i SR r es err eee 
Sr. Stella, 0. P., Ossining, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Francesca, R.S.M., Roe hester, 


E, MebuPeKe Kees eeatnne aia 
5 M. aa C.S.A., 

m aM. Yvonne, C ‘S.J., Grand Forks, 
Py M. es ata, Vissiigcon N. ‘“ 
Sr. Yvonne, C.S.J., Jamestown, N. 
MMNE esiis.c cues vicewncecacncd ec 
Sr. M. de St. 
ak. 


Sr. Helen Louise, S. de N. D. de 


Namur, Cincinnati, J” Sree 
Sr. M. Leonard, S.S.J., Cleveland 
Ohio 


Sr. M. Seraphia, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sts. of the Humility of Mary, Cleve- 
. reat 

Sr. M. Petronilla, C.S.A., 


EN ey cccudsiniae cats oe oe 
Sts. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Hamilton, Ohio ................. 


Sts. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, Ohio 
Mother Superior, Ursuline, St. Mar- 
NE 5 ce dune hadeecé cdi eas we 
Sts. of St. Francis, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Sts. of St. Joseph, Baden, Pa....... 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Coraopolis, Pa..... 
Sr. M. De Sales, O. S.B., Erie, Pa.. 

7 of St. Joseph, McSherrystown, 
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Mother Saint Edward, Melrose, Pa. 


Sr. M. Borromeo, Merion, Pa....... 
Sr. M. Bartholomew, I.H.M., Oly- 
| REINS Re ee 
Mother Esther, I.H.M., Philadelphia, 
BM kot ecnvndsutiuintace dancers 
Mother M. Gonzaga, S.H.C.J., Phila- 
MMS WU vas hwnd caus coches s, 
Mother M. Leonard, W. Philadelphia 
Weel cavecenveawuducs ork ccouceens 
Sr. Anna Richard, S.N.D., Phi!adel- 
WR EM ecw ch carats rede dcs 


Sr. Francis Ines, S.S.J., 
DONE Wie aint wns encci cca eens 
Sr. Letitia Marie, S.S.J., 


ER Se eA AAS ia ea eel 
Sr. M. Carmelita, O.S.F., Philadel- 
Sy SaaS ee 
Sr. M. Consolata, R.S.M., Philadel- 
ne, ETE mae 
Sr. M. Giovanni, I.H.M., Philadel- 
GN PM aac cor ees sae, 
Sr. M. Grace, S.M., Philadelphia, 
Lg REE PACE Ee PEO 
Sr. M. Theona, O.S.F., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Phila- 
WON ERS cc waec ores odiacscd: 
Sr. Ottilia, C.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mother M. Aloysia, O.S.F., Pitts- 
WM Ra cet nad tec diva ciued 
Sr. M. Roberta, Pittsburgh, 
Srs. of Holy Family of Nazareth, 
WRRUMMRUNOS cos oe vcawece cs 
Sr. Superior, O.S.B., St. Mary Cath. 
High Sch., St. Mary’s, |, ee 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 


Logan, 


Sr. M. Loyola, S.S.S.F., Howard. 
Pe NM ea carun cya deas euedcat ees. 

Sr. M. Victorine, O.P., Memphis 
Tenn. 


Dominican Srs., 
Sr. M. Agnes 


Nashville, Tenn.. 


Whitaker, San An- 


WOME ROM ois cecanchekis dceeoce 
Sr. M. Antonina, Div. Prov., San 
PUNO, TOE acid nics scécicccas. 
Sr. M. Francis, 0.S.U., San Antonio, 
NOMS ciacunaceelecxcabsdatwndcels 


Sr. Jerome, Rutland, Vt............ 
Sr. Josephine, Rutland, Vt......... 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va. 
Sr. M. Angeline, C.S.A., Fond du 

Ba WRU vce dict edd cnivestn tis 
Sr. M. Jeanne, O.P., Madison, Wis. 
Srs. de Notre Dame, "Marinette, Wis. 


Sr. Everildis, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 
Mi Sates ncecuydceaewadiaadewes 

Sr. Jeanne D’Are, S.S.N.D Mil- 
Wa: WER obo wenteaccuenc ee 
Sr. M. Olivia, Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Sr. Mira Studer, S.S.S.F., Milwau- 
eee 
Sr. Rita, Milwaukee, Wis........... 


Sr. Rosemary, R.S.M., 


Wis 
Sr. Rudolpha, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 


Me Lédncrcuanavcnes ne ceneddues 
Sr. M. Digna, S.S.S.F., Muscoda 

WEE Cine sense cdwece coer uiae wie. 
Sr. M. Ferdinand, S.S.N.D., Prairie 


OG CRM We ci i ceccncccceciaccc 
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we Catherine Cecilia. O.P., Shore- 

Cn C cctea canner erubas eins 
Sr. “i Thaddaeus, O.P., Sinsinawa, 
ES gictainrvcstp eras pele ie se AIR 
Sr. Petronia, O.P., Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Srs. of Charity, Halifax, N. S., 
CEE. ok ev cassarkoue sees tunsans 





UNCLASSIFIED 
Priests 


Rev. F. Kenneally, O.F.M., San Luis 
ee: ee eee 

Rev. P. J. Moran, Sterling, Colo. 

Rev. W. J. Deacy, O.S.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rev. W. Ferree, 
Bi Me naan osine ss calasi mason nences 

Rev. F. M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rev. F. Mayer, O.M.C., Washington, 
D; Cc. 


S.M., Washington, 


Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. J. R. Gleason, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. B. Kieran, C.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. J. M. O’Leary, C. P., Chicago, 
WEG, vines ers aserk si eacnoisislaversiacne Werke d 
Rev. G. Sweeny, C.P., Chicago, IIl. 
Father Victor, O.F.M., Cedar Lake, 
MRS) oo inmates oh caiNeesion aernesse 
Rev. J. A. Zabawa, O.F.M., Cedar 
Lake, Ind. 
Franciscan Fathers, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Minister Provincial, O.M.C., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Very _— A. M. Cyr, S.M., Boston, 
Ws os imc hae saubsuesas 
Very he: J. H. Dolan, S.J., Boston, 
WOR sss .om eran s\penigipe anisiads aie elas 
Rev. A. J. Sheehan, Boston, Mass... 


Rev. J. C. Ryan, Detroit, Mich.. 
Rev. R. Schoentechler, O.S.B., Col- 


PG, TNS. no c.cinse te reeaenns 
Rev. D. A. Lord, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, S.J., 

a RE | a ere eee 


Rev. D. H. Markham, Albany, N. Y. 


Rev. M. J. Fitzsimons, S.J., Man- 
oe ae ees 
Very Rev. D. Gallagher, O.M.C., 
Staten Island, N. ¥........s50cc0 
Very Rev. E. A. Freking, Cincin- 
Rg MUI oa 0is eos an ors pounce ioe wales 


Rev. G. Meyer, O.F.M., 


Ohio 
Rev. V. Schaaf, O.F.M., Cincinnati, 
oO 


Rev. M. C. Herman, Tiffin, Ohio... 
Rev. M. J. Schmid, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
Ws RS io woot enn vemneuaves ce 
Rev. J. A. Garvin, C.M., Northamp- 
MONS NE 5 0-si5. 51> SiGiu ass osien sais 
Rev. D. M. Leary, C.M., Northamp- 
MR Ms Ken ecaeen nase eeecescks 
Very Rev. E. A. Sellman, C.M., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. A. W. Forney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. J. P. Carroll, S.J., Werners- 
RM Ei aie-erk g asiere wroave Viv ciac wares 
Rev. J. L. Morkovsky, San Antonio, 
RERRE Rtsdt sop enneRekinaumaatawnsints 
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Rev. J. Forster, S.J., Spokane, 
SA Pe eS 
Very Rev. I. Cwiklinski, O.F.M., 
PG, I os eae aw ek wee ckxx s 
Rev. J. T. Maloney, London, Ont., 
MOR, oF pate ewan st oon cd oes ce 


Brothers 


Bro. Denis Edward, F.S.C., Ammen- 
DIE UNS, ogni etre diedi-w bob. ererata's cass 


Bro. Benjamin, C.F.X., Baltimore 
Bro. Vincent Engel, C.F.X., Balti- 
POON NINE ad 6:55 ad Sia, ca nae cies ois 
ag Campion, C.F.X., Peabody, 
Bro. “Hi. Basil, F.S.C., Boys Town, 
J Saar ae ie ee eae 
Bro. B. Thomas, F.S.C., Lincolndale, 
Bro. Philip, F.S.C., New York, 
ier Wigs. cai ofa eran ners ois ocininamteithn nie<'2 
Bro. Albert, F.M.S., Poughkeepsie, 
le Il aici sinarein sc vee miwawascccw 
Bro. Emile ~— F.M.S., Pough- 
ORI IME TMs, 1ire 5.5 oasis nei one sacs 
Bro. Paul Stratonic, F.M.S., Pough- 
(vor a A, Se a en ran 
Bro. P. ei Culhane, F.S.C.H., West 
Park, : eee 
Bro. P. = Gleeson, F.S.C.H., West 
POW ie Ma: a xihsaroce tecsieiels!vinisa, oonie-s 
Bro. Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Dayton, 
le Sonat pects sev acer. cacor erste iets 





Christian Bros., Eddington, 
Bro. J. V. Warren, Kent, Wash..... 


Miscellaneous 


Holy Angels Conv., Jonesboro, Ark. 
St. Joseph Presentation Acad., Ber- 
Peet eee 
The Librarian, Novitiate of Los 
Gatos, Los Gatos, Calif........... 
St. John Military Acad., Los An- 
WN MINE 6 cins 6 Sore cne Keipelele.s 
Presentation Conv., San Francisco, 
is Nara gala Seid be Sietenre etn xaoiaiy 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Highland 
NN estroge tei dk cu ck heat av? 
Knights of Columbus Supreme Coun- 
cil, New Haven, Conn............ 
Sacred Heart Acad., Stamford, Conn. 
Ursuline Acad., Wilmington, Del.. 
Dominican Colle ge Library, Wz ashing- 
ee) ee ea rer 
Immaculata Sem., Washington, D. C. 
St. Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla.. 7h 
Marmion Military Acad., ‘Aurora * “Til. 
Trinity High Sch., Bloomington, Ill. 
Southern Illinois State Normal 
Univ., Carbondale, III. 
St. Xavier Acad., Chicago, III. 
St. Joseph Acad., Galesburg, IIl.. 
Bishop Quarter Junior Military Sc h., 
Oak Park, IIl. 
Mount St. Francis Pro-Sem., 
i eee 
St. Joseph Acad., Dubuque, Iowa... 
St. Mary Acad., Leavenworth, Kans. 
Theologians’ Library, St. Mary Coll., 
ie FN By TUB, ce ec sicisic ceases 
Acad. Notre Dame of Providence, 
POO, Se. ices ere neecdacwnes 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.. 
Frauline Grade-School Library, New 

leans, La. 
Ps School of Inst. of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Md. 
iiesion Church High Sch., 


1., Boston, 

MMR es oes sane as dudun tans s 
St. , Conv., F.C.J., 

Mas: 
Prony “of Notre Dame, Lowell, 
Country Day Sch. of the 

Heart, Newton, Mass. ; " 
Catholic Central High Sch. for Girls, 

Detroit, Mich. . 
Dominican Priory Library, 

olis, Minn. ............ teens o 
Acad. of the St. Louis, 

og Sa clcacty cate eens wed bias. a 
St. Mary High Sch., Omaha, Nebr. 
Mount St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, 


N. 
St. Mary High Sch., 
N. J. 


, Mass. 
Sacred 


Minneap- 





St. Mary Sem., Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N. 
All Hallows, 
St. Michael High Sch., 


i? 
New Yous. N. ¥..<..... 
New York, 
St. Mary 
We Re a(euis haan hace bebicw Vawelxe 
The Librarian, St. Andrew-on-Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Hillside Sch., Troy, N. Y...... ree 
Little Flower Inst., Wading River, 
| ee RE ae ae 
Mother. Cabrini Sch., West Park, 
2 RT Te eee ee 

st Catherine Acad., Valley City, 
MIT, a's. 05. cad nchodenavewscautes 
Elder Ofigh Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Teachers’ College Library, Cincin- 
NNN S's ae ance ne ites Maeule 
Mt. Notre Dame Acad., Reading, 
MEN xi gel x ee ia. CE Re RAST Lea «. 


St. Edward Seminary Library, Ken- 
more, Wash. 
Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, Wa 
— Military Acad., Tacoma, 





St. so Acad., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Librarian, St. Anthony Monastery, 
Marathon, Wis. 


St. Mary Sch. of Nursing, Milwau- 
kee, So weee tauuiny cadh hae s as 
Most Rev. J. R. Crimont, S. J 
BUG: IGE 2 ec kegs ceciicnnes 


Calgary Separate School Board, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada............ 
La Commission des Ecoles Catholi- 
ques de Montreal, Montreal, P. Q., 


narra 
Lay 

Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn..... 

Mr. .* H. Aukward, Washington, 

Mn J. E. Cummings, Washington, 


Mr. J.T. Murphy, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. V. L. Shields, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. M. Work, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. E. L. Baxter, Aurora, Ill....... 
Mr. P P. Schaefer, Champaign, IIl.. 
Mr. H. F. Clark, Chicago, Il 
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Mr. M. E. Fallon, Chicago, Ill....... 
Miss H. M. Ganey, Chicago, IIl...... 
Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago, Ill...... 
Mrs. - One, Chiteaaey Te cicccnscs 
Mr. oO. Pennington, Chicago, IIll.. 
Mr. W. L. Solomon, Chicago, IIl.. 

Mr. B. J. Sullivan, Chicago, IIl.. 
Mr. L. J. Walsh, Chicago, Ill....... 
Mrs. E. C. Tripe, Peoria, Ill........ 
Mr. O. R. Foster, South Bend, Ind.. 
Mr. E. L. Schroeder, Davenport, lowa 
Mr. J. J. Dreher, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mr. A Graft, Louisville, Ky 


Smith, Boston, Mass...... 
Mr. I. McLaren, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. A. “Bodde, Detroit, Mich........ 
Mr. S. J. Perzyk, Detroit Mich.. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Mr. M. R. Kneifl, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Miss C. B. Rademaekers, Newark, 
INGOs cusunweude wrnanscded as eaKeL 
Mrs. P. A. Brennan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss E. Leonard, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Mr. H. T. Vlymen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. A. F. Benziger, New York, N. Y. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
a H. S. Brown, New York, N. Y.. 
W. P. Cunningham, New York, 
= is Weiwrud cUndeds ae adetoy sens 
Miss M. M. Eagan, New York, 
Mrs. R. L. Hoguet, New York, N: ¥ 
FP. oe & Son, New York, 
T. J. Kirk, New York, : 
Mr R. J. Reiley, New Yoru Nn. ba 


Miss A. A. Morey, yo 1. Se 
Mr. z B. Lawler, Yonkers, Mm. %.. 

Mr. J. Fern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. J. P. Spaeth, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Mr. F. H. Vogel, Columbus, Ohio... 


Mr. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex...... 

Mr. B. C. Goode, Richmond, Va..... 

Mr. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Sisters 

Sr. Superior, O.P., St. Mary of the 


Palms, Mission San Jose, Calif... 
Sr. M. Patricia, C.S.J., Orange, Calif. 
Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 
= M. Jolanta, O.S.F., Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl.. 
Chien. | ae 
S.S.N.D., Chicago, 


Sr. Frances orm 
Sr. M. Castulita, 


| 1 I eth ee al a 
Sr. M. Felicitas, Chicago, [| ee 
Sr. M. Lucia, P.H.J.C., Chicago, II. 
Sr. M. Paul, Fs aah | 1 eae 
Sr. Miriam, R.S.M., Chicago, IIl.... 
Sr. Rose, Chicago, Ill. ............ 


a M. Pacifica, O.S.F., 
Srs. of the Most Precious | Blood, 

1 eS | rr a 
Sr. Itha, S.C.C., Wilmette, Ill...... 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilmette, 


He ¢ducevweccatinc swecder cose kd 
Mother M. Vincentia, C.S.C., Notre 
SP EO ow ivicuncuae kek mee. 
Sr. M. Lauretana, C.S.C., Notre 
BO SME or icanwn tba ca amadod os 
“a Leonida, O.S.F., Oldenburg, 
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Srs. of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 





MSA UNIO, 6.6 o's: 0,05 wisi mimuaisw slabio,s 
Mother M. Gervase, B.V.M., Du- 
IO URE 4.5. 55556 0:8 @ bare os ete es 
Mother M. Chrysostom, J., Con- 
MUR TE g, BEMINUIS S56 6h -a2s win anceps tvs 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cold Spring, - 
Sr. M. Edmund, Covington, Ky.. 

Mother M. Edwarda, Loretto, Ky.. 
Mother M. Roberta, O.S.U., Louis- 


ME. cater cies curds ie eee aek 
Srs. of Divine Providence of Ken- 
tucky, Melbourne, Ky............ 
Mother M. Laura, M.H.S., Lafayette, 
RR ere ee ree 
Sr. Mary of the Angels, M.H.S., 
DG, SURG on0 ets s kwaeues eee 


— M. Antonia, New Orleans, 
Mother M. Generosa, Baltimore, Md. 
Mother M. Philemon, S.S.N.D., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
Towson P. 


> 

Sr. M. Estelle, O.P., 
NEP Rear or ee 
Mother M. 


Tarcilia, O.S.F., Plym- 
OS Ree ere rr are 
Sr. M. Jeremiah, O.S.F., Plymouth 


NS ccna maudinhcensbomacaummces 
Sr. Le Theodore, O.S.F., 
Srs. ee St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 
Mother Agnes Gonzaga, C.S.J., St. 

epee ee 
Sr. Elizabeth Marie, C.S.J., St. Paul, 

GS - 66s6 6 tncecenedécasasonsas 
Sr. M. Donata, ne Minn.. 
Sr. Ambrose, Kennedy, Kansas City, 

OD. cecereceesersesseseseseseses 

Sr. Louise Patton, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sr. Caroline Collins, Normandy, Mo. 


Sr. M. Michael, Normandy, Mo...... 
Sr. M. Innocentia, C.PP.S., O’Fallon, 
De o0n.o0sies $eeennecentaeains bee 
Srs. of the Most Precious Blood, 
UN, TE. scdcccccccacnesnuns 
Mother M. Salomea, O.S.F., St. 
7 ee rere re 
Mother M. Kilian, R.S.M., Webster 
ee Arr ee 


Mother M. Emanuel, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mother ” Clara, R.S.M., Manches- 
cat A RE ener racer e 
Mother © O88., 
Felici ian Srs., O.S.F., Lodi, N. J.... 
Sr. Leontine, Mendham, N. J...... 
Mother M. Lorenzo, O.S.F., Trenton, 
RM als: Sarare wan receeiee ween ace ny ore & 
Srs. of Loretto, Mora, N. Mex. 
Mother M. Margaret, F.D.C., Arro- 
char, S. I., N. Y. 


Mother Jane Frances, S.S.J., Brent- 
ae a errr 
Mother Marie, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Mother M. Dominic, R.S.M., Brook- 
RRR ES Es. Gta Gierkdinneles age serene’ 


Sr. Miriam Anita, S.C., Brooklyn, 

Srs. = ‘the | Visitation, “Brooklyn, 
Pe eeen acre ntiia hs eR eREie ag Rite alors 

Sr. Gonzaga, Buffalo, N. Y 

Sr. M. Christopher, R.S.M., Buffalo, 
N: Y¥. 
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Srs. of St. Joseph, Dunkirk, N. Y... 
Mother M. Chrysostom, OP. 
PRIDEION, Des Mo ia cieocnieip cvs eigsemece 


Sr. Ss a Gertrude, O.P., Jamaica, 
Mother M. Joseph, O.P., Maryknoll, 


Sr. Miriam Roberta, S. C., Nanuet, 
MIEN Aus 65 oie aisle caeaiyeitin aeiaieie wrace Fors 
Mother Margaret Bolton, r.c., New 
ADEM TIS. Wik! 6 ap ccare cee: eiis Mohee aeles 
Sr. Anna de Paul, S.S.J., 
De aaa) sale Male) ow lacarace tony Saute ig raceasiars 
Sr. M. Florita, S.S.J., 
Ne io be edienee as one cose emensias s 
— M. Lidwina, Stella Niagara 
Pas gee? Bek ays Keil hie; b-eeince wrecks piwrace 
Srs. be "St. Francis, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mother M. Assumpta, R.S.M., Tarry- 
town, , POP EER ere 
Sr. Superior, Utica, N. Y 
Mother M. Carmen, Williamsville, 


Sr. Charles * aan O.8.F., Williams- 
WU ee ew nvdinnd damrasuecwens 
Srs. of ie y, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Srs. of the Precious Blood, Dayton, 
I Re Ce rer rire 
Srs. of the Holy Humility of Mary, 
Via Lowellville, Ohio............. 
Sr. Leonita, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio.. 
Sr. M. Zoe, S.C., Mt. St. Joseph, 


Ohio 
Srs. of Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


Ursuline Srs., Tiffin, Ohio.......... 
Sr. M. Francis Xavier, Marylhurst 
MEU Go Ke Diewic ks cceresteene hecaass 
Mother M. Mildred, O.S.F., Pendle- 
CIN eC ecactieececkeneens 
Mother Superior, Div. Prov., Allison 
. £ fe | eas 
Sr. M. Bernard, Div. Prov., Allison 
| a AR |, Se eee ee 


Sr. M. Tharsiila, Div. Prov., Allison 
gs A OR Sa ee eae 


Mother M. Angela, O.S.F., Coraop- 
ee SrA 
Srs. of St. Francis, Glen Riddle 
| eal: Oe Se eee 


Srs. of St. Francis, Millvale, Pa.... 
Mother Mary of Good Counsel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Philadel- 
Sr ae 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Toner Inst., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mother M. Prioress, O.S.B., St. 
RMR EM © 6:5 bianave cs: ode eomiaeiot aaa) cvs 
Sr. M. St. James, Sharon Hill, Pa.. 
Srs. of St. Basil the: Great, Union- 
town, Pa. 
“iit <4 Anthony, R.S.M., Manville, 


M. Brendan, Providence, R. I... 
Mother M. Lucia, O.S.B., Sturgis, 
S. Dak. 


a 
Benedictine Srs., Yankton, S. Dak.. 


Mother M. Francis, O.P., Everett, 
WG... Uhh 0b eee een eee « acaae nice 
Sr. M. Loretta, F.C.S.P., Seattle, 
DORE, cio pings Rice « bracmalal Bin cure es 
Sr. Florence, S.S.N.D., Green Bay, 
ee rrr Tree ee 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


perenne. S.S.N.D., Green 
,) reer re ere err ee ee 

Sr. M. Beatrice, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Sr. M. Jutta, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sr. M. Kiliana, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Sr. M. Speranda, Sor.D.S., Milwau- 
Me, WEE oncvcacseasvencosesnnes 


Sr. M. 
Bay, 
Sr. M. ianaain. O.S.F., 


Sr. M. Sulpicia, O.S.F., Milwaukee, 
NS. cna ue whine ce eeK sees ewes 
Mother M. Romana, O.P., Racine 
Mathes ‘General, 0.P.,  Sinsinawa, 
Mother Prioress, O:P., “Sinsinawa, 
i cccceeceskneteanecunnannnkee's 
Sr. M. De Ricci, O.P., Sinsinawa, 
WEE ccecaeundeenendnccewamne ee 
Sr. M. Januarius, O.P., Sinsinawa. 
UR nccbererecdet sasnssentes canes 
Sr. M. Ludgarde, S.S.J., Stevens 
WO WWM caccewancncnhwoenanse 
Srs. of St. Martha, Charlottetown, 
Paks, COMRE. ocsccccconesccecns 
Sr. M. Euphremia, Address?....... 


SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


M. Byrnes, Mobile, Ala..... 
Renwald, Sacramento, Calif. 


Rev. L. 
Rev. R. 


Rev. J. T. O’Dowd, San Francisco, 
CO: See errr rere tere 
Rev. - ‘. Munich, Bloomfield, Conn. 


Rev. We O'Neill, Hockessin, Del. 
Rev. Ke E. Philbin, Jacksonville, Fla. 
— ig McNamara, Savannah, Ga. 
Rev. J. Donovan, Batavia, IIl.. 
Right "he J. J. Fallon, Belleville, 
ML pcccuse enact es cosiereneectes 
Very Rev. - D. F. Cunningham, 
og Pe 0 Oa 
Rev. F. P. Blecké, Rock Island, Il.. 
Rev. 3 E. Dillon, Huntington, Ind.. 
Rev. C. J. Ivis, Sioux, City, lowa. 
Rev. M .J. Hogan, Manhattan, Kans. 
Rev. L. A. McNeill, Wichita, Kans. 
Rev. L. J. Streck, Cold Spring, Ky.. 
Very Rev. G. J. O’Bryan, Lexington, 
MG. ins eke pce eet una wnwes sends 
Rev. F. N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky...... 
Rev. J. H. Whalen, Paris, Ky...... 
Rev. E. C. Prendergast, New Or- 
ER. UM Ga rnctnannnsen en ceawal 
Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore, Md.. 
Rev. W. J. Daly, Boston, Mass... . 
Right Rev. R. J. Quinlan, Boston, 
BD, co uncocb-vcsacnsopeecadenvas 
Rev. > J. Gorman, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. J. V. Mac Eachin, Battle Creek, 
Perr Teer ere 
Rev. J. L. Cavanaugh, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. C : Deady, Detroit, Mich... . 
Rev. E: . Quaderer, Grand Rapids, 


Mic 
Rev. uM. B. Melican, Marquette, Mich. 


Rev. R. E. Fitzpatrick, Saginaw, 
Men war nent peaces weenenee ks 
Very Rev. T. L. Keaveny, St. Cloud, 
MG oC dedi aden code anautanamues 
Rev. R. J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. G. O’Connell, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Very Rev. L. V. Barnes, Lincoln, 
BTS cccscdscscasevaseseneseees 
Rev. J. H. Ostdiek, Omaha, Nebr... 
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Rev. A. E. Egging, Sydney, Nebr... 
Rev. W. J. Collins, Hooksett, N. H.. 
Very Rev. Msgr. D. A. Coyle, New- 
SOM INS OY cecuanceoannnd @aauhnaes 
Right Rev. 'W. F. Lawlor, Newark, 
Right Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn, 
GMs acacadedtucewenacaeecued ass 
Right Rev. +" vy & 
Brooklyn, N. 
Rev. S. J. it blbel, 
Very Rev. Msgr. 
NEL, Dee oe set tawesle hae een aan 
Rev. J. J. Voight, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. J. M. Duffy, Rochester, N. Y.. 
Rev. C. J. Mahoney, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. D. C. Gildea, Sy racuse, N. Y.. 
Right Rev. W. T. Mulloy, Fargo, 


C. J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
y. C. Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Right Rev. J. R. Hagan, Cleveland, 
Se i Pe reer ae 
Rev. R. W. Harwick, Columbus, Ohio 
Right Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus, 
. A. J. Sullivan, Portland, Oreg. 
ia. F. McNelis, Altoona, Pa....... 
Right Rev. J. J. Bonner, Philadel- 
Ms Oe oc ceun cea nb canes cuaeeace 
Rev. J Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. peo Me Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. P. E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. T. J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Rev. J. J. Kenny, Pawtucket, Z 
Rev. J. H. Kelly, Rockport, 
Rev. F. J. Byrne, Richmond, Ve... 
Rev. E. J. McFadden, Seattle, Wash. 
~— E. J. Westenberger, Green Bay, 
Rev. L. W. Seemann, La Crosse, Wis. 
—— Rev. J. Schnetzer, Houston, 


: J. Goekel, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


I 
v 
i) 


Tex. 





Rev. 


PARISH-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Priests 
Rev. J. B. Praught, Alameda, Calif. 
ae ee R. Sampson, Oakland, 


hy perenne wisidsa sie 
nee, T. Shea, Ansonia, Conn. 
a Ra H. Fitzmaurice, 


New Haven, 
Right _ E. J. Connelly, Wash- 
oe 3 aa er 
Catholic School Board, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. G. Fitzgibbon, Chicago, IIl.. 
Franciscan Fathers, Chicago, IIl.. 
Right Rev. F. A. Rempe, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. F. Uzdrowski, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. D. B. Zuchowski, Chicago, Tll.. 
Rev. W. J. Plunkett, Elmhurst, IIl.. 
Rev. L. M. Keenan, Harvard, Tll.... 
Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, IIl.... 
Right Rev. W. A. Cummings, Oak 
Pee, DU ends ace vuntuna canna ads 
Right Rev. 
Island, Il. 
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Rev. A. Bertman, Springfield, Ill.... 
Rev. J. Hammes, Crown Point, Ind. 
Right Rev. R. R. Noll, Indianapolis, 
LS A See eee rc ee herr 
Rev. L. Wernsing, Jasper, Ind...... 
Rev. F. Walker, Terre Haute, Ind... 
Rev. P. E. O’Malley, Dubuque, Iowa 
Rev. E. A. Fitzgerald, Osage, Iowa. 
Rev. S. V. Fraser, Aurora, Kans... 
Rev. J. Bradley, Junction City, Kans. 
Rev. J. F. Selting, Leavenworth, 
en ee he ee 
Rev. J. G. Wolf, Leoville, Kans.... 
Rev. E. D. Weigel, Norton, Kans.. 
Rev. C. J. Merkle, Bellevue, Ky.. 
Rev. W. A. Freiberg, Covington, Ky. 


Rev. A. G. Wagner, Covington, Ky.. 
Rev. H. F.  Hillenmeyer, Fort 
MUNIN SEE Ws (ae 0-5 Saree Wie s mcouererve 
Right Rev. F. L. Gassler, Baton 
MIO, Gada: o:5-05~ bas aac peaenn awe 
Very Rev. R. C. Labit, Donaldson- 
WEES Mie sco <00s 40s eaige s seecses 
Rev. J. M. Bourgeois, Ville Platte, 


ih chi dansees acksen ene cesagaees e 
Right Rev. G. P. Johnson, Lewiston, 
ee eran 
Rev. L. O’Donovan, Baltimore, Md.. 
Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, Mass. 
Rev. W. J. Barry, East Boston, 
PGE. cpt eeorntngeecerekasen eee 
Rev. J. J. McGarry, Boston, Mass... 
Rev. T. R. Reynolds, Boston, Mass.. 
Rev. J. V. Tracy, Boston, Mass..... 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. T. F. O’Leary, Chestnut Hill, 
BEB. cecccccercccccccccccaceece 
Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, 
BEES Gad cicu canto enunios Selnecinss 
Rev. = D. Daly, So. Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. T. Dunne, Lawrence, Mass.. 
Rev. D. J. Maguire, Lowell, Mass.. 
Right Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass. 


Right Rev. C. A. Finn, Medford, 
DS sh banekeveng ewes esw ene sheen 
Rev. J. S. Barry, North Brookfield, 
a pete hand hes ekk chav neeeness 
Rev. D. C. Riordan, Watertown, 
EO 8 Sc wrasssusnreravensin ain dea oe teinca She is 


Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit, o> 


Rev. E. J. Knabel, Detroit, Mich.. 
Rev. J. M. Louis, Detroit, Mich.. 
Right Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit, 
OL Teen 
Very Rev. J. B. Moriarity, Iron- 
RANE) MIEN. 6- 6. 05-6 o-euevecateipyeievigchcoraca 


Rev. H. J. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 
Right Rev. H. A. Buchholtz, Mar- 
| ean 
Rev. F. T. ew Royal Oak, Mich.. 
Right Rev. E. A. Lefebvre, Saginaw, 
UR cites aa eanys malin spay aie 
Rev. W. E. F. Griffin, Austin, Minn. 
be & a C. Popelka, New Prague, 
ray ?. Kenny, Willmar, Minn...... 
= Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis, 
Rev. H. J. Kohnen, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Right Rev. T. J. E. Devoy, Man- 
MEMEO Ue Me 0.355 6 soa oiern's grono-viccase 


2, Ua 
Right Rev. M. R. Spillane, Atlantic 
—y PRE ae 
Rev. J. A. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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me t J. Mahon, Freeport, L. L., 
Rev. & zd ‘Donovan, Great Neck, L. 

= N. ase Ried xg ante iare eerretn © 
Rev. W. | ES Ithees, NW. ¥....... 


Rev. J. A. Hogan, Medina, N. Y.. 
Rev. C. J. Drew, New York, N. Y.. 
Rev. J. J. O’Donohue, New York, 
Right Rev. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse, 
Rev. A. Strazzoni, Syracuse, 
Rev. F. J. Nestor, Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. W. Franer, Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Right Rev. J. H. Schengber, Cincin- 
Be vances. keke sdacdectanes 
Rev. T. B. Mulligan, Cleveland, Ohio 
Right Rev. J. J. Schmit, Cleveland, 
EE FE. ae 
Rev. A. J. Gallagher, Maumee, Ohio 
—" Pn P. O'Reilly, S.M., Osborn, 


hio 
~~ L. V. Lyden, C.S.P., Portland, 
ey Rev. P. K. Collins, Butler, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. O’Connor, Clairton, Pa.. 
Rev. z M. McShain, Drexel Hill, Pa 
Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pan... 
Rev. L. C. Fricker, Honesdale, Pa.. 
Rev. L. D. Burns, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. B. Fee, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Right Rev. W. P. McNally, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 
bi Rev. 


G. J. Bullion, Pittsburgh, 


Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. J. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rev. J. A. McDonald, Pottstown, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. Karalius, Shenandoah, Pa. 





Rev. E. A. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa.. 
Rev. J. Hensbach, Bowdle, S. Dak. 
Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston, Tex. 
Rev. P. A. Barry, Ludlow, Vt...... 
Rev. T. Rohner, Beaver Dam, Wis.. 
Rev. J. E. Hanz, Beloit, Wis....... 
Dominican Fathers, Madison, Wis.. 
Rev. J. E. Kelly, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Rev. G. Meyer, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Salvatorian Fathers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. 
Rev. M. J. Jacobs, Waunakee, Wis. 
Rev. J. W. Huepper, Wauwatosa, 

MM asain cuerean yee emen veces. 
Rev. H. D. J. 

Pi BR. ME 6-0 va cisécenevexedee 
Rev. G. J. McShane, Montreal, P. Q., 

Canada. 


Brosseau, Grenville, 


Brothers 
Brothers of Mary, San Francisco, 
MAMIE Paoera cok Vroom era eigen 
F.S.C., Brooklyn, 


Bro. Bernard, 
BS ORs ma cart fens pin eee el eann Otietieie 
Bro. Bonaventure, 0O.S.F., Brooklyn, 
WE Es sion oepanecnmcnnvene douekaes 
Bro. Claude, C.F.X., 
Bro. Eugene, 0.S.F., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bro. Calixtus, F.S.C., New York, 

MSY PG eis si oo acevo aio ee aeiat ao abe 
Bro. Patrick, F.S.C., New York, 
N.Y. 


J. P. Glueckstein, Neenah, Wis. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Parish Schools 
St. Joseph Sch., Pomona, Calif..... 
St. a, Par. Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
St. Boniface Par. Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
St. John Paro. Sch., San Francisco, 
WES VC accscencse nes wee cn rawae » 
St. Peter Girls’ Sch., 


San Francisco, 





Mary, “Star of the Sea Sch., San 
Sacred Heart Sch., Waterbury, Conn. 
Sacred Heart Sch., Washington, D. C. 
St. ——— Sch., Washington, 
Me curds cane csiundanalandcds's 
St. is Paro. Sch., Miami, Fla.. 
Sch. of Christ the King, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cathedral Sch. of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Savannah, Ga. 
St. Mary Sch., Aurora, Ill.......... 
Christ the King Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Five Holy Martyrs Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
St. Benedict Sch., Chicago, Ill...... 
St. Carthage Sch., Chicago, Ill..... 
St. Thomas the Apostle Sch., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Our Lady of Hungary Sch., South 
NS Sind boc ad le eee hoe aks 
St. Francis Xavier Grade _ Sch., 
PRPCUSCING, TOWH coved vsccessacs 
Rudolphinum Paro. Sch., Protivin, 
MINE acouepemcad scone achsade rede 


Mother of God Sch., Covington, Ky. 
St. Mary Cathedral Sch., Covington, 
a Pe Ot ORR eT ETC Ee 
Joseph Sch., Amesbury, Mass... 

St Mary Star of the Sea Sch., Bev- 
erly, Mass. 
Holy Trinity Sch., 
St. Gregory Sch., Boston, Mas 
St. Raphael Sch., Boston, Mas 
St. Aidan Sch., Brookline, Mz 
St. Hedwig Paro. Sch., E. 
bridge, Mass. 


Boston, Mass... . 





Immaculate Conception Sch., Everett, 
(PSS A ce eer Pore 
St. Joseph Sch., Lawrence, Mass.. 


St. Joseph Sch., Lowell, Mass.... 
St. Catherine of Genoa Sch., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
St. Mary Sch., Stoughton, Ma 
St. Joseph Sch., Ese —— Mich.. 
Guardian Angels Sch., Chaska, Minn. 
St. Canise Sch., tae Minn.. 
St. Joseph Sch., Marshall, Minn.. a 
Ascension Sch., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
St. Mary Sch., New Ulm, Minn..... 
St. Joseph Sch., Red Wing, Minn.... 
Assumption Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Agnes Sch., St. Paul, Minn..... 
St. Andrew Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Bernard Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Columba Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 
St. Francis de Sales Sch., St. Paul, 
MN. cae waned nuaea ane enue os 
St. Matthew Sch., St. Paul, Minn.. 
St. Boniface Sch., Stewart, Minn... 
St. Cecilia Cathedral Sch., Omaha, 
ee reer Seer 
St. Mary Sch., Glouchester, N. J.. 
St. Joseph Sch., West New York, 


St. ‘Joseph School, Babylon, L. I., 
N.. ¥. 





Assumption Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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Immaculate Heart of Mary Sch., 

il ae Oe eee 
Most Holy Trinity Sch., Brooklyn, 
Our Lady of Angels Sch., Brooklyn, 


Our Lady of Czenstochowa Sch., 
i: a ee 

Our Lady of Guadalupe Sch., Brook- 
NOUS Rie is, Sadudcaccnescessucces s 

Queen of All Saints Elem. Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sacred Hearts of 





su 
Dens WrOOnets Ne. Wiisecciccccs. 

St. Agnes Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Augustine Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Barbara Elem. Sch., Brooklyn, 
A Re re ee em 

St. Brendan Elem. Sch., 

x YF; 


St. Cecelia Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


St. Charles Borromeo Sch., Brooklyn, 
88. ¢ ‘Cyril & Methodius Sch.; Brook- 

Warcaeepcs ceeds sauce canes 
St. John the Baptist Sch., Brooklyn, 


me, gin es AMAR deR RSW nea ea ew aa nee aeemas 
Pg Mat nchcves Cutevarnceere nese 


Joseph Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


St Mary Star of Sea Sch., Girls’ 
Dept, Brookiym, WN. Y......00«. 
Ss Claver Sch., Brooklyn, 


t. Peter 
Wie ihe. senatdacacdacodencnosuae ca 
St. Peter Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Rosalie Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Saviour Elem. Sch., Brooklyn, 
1 RE rep ee ren 
SS. ee & Jude Sch., 
st Stanislaus Sch., 
St. Ann Sch., Buffalo, N. Y 
St. John Evangelist Sch., 
Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 
St. Mary Sch., East Islip, L. L., 
St. Adelbert Sch., Elmhurst, N. Y 
St. Boniface Sch., Elmont, N. Y.... 
St. ~~ Sch., Floral Park, L. i, 
N. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. an Sch., Flushing, N. Y.... 
St. Aloysius Sch., Great Neck, L. I., 
__N: Y. 


St. 25 of Are Sch., 
fp. > See eee 

St. Joseph Sch., * Jamaica, | & 

St. Monica Sch., Jamaica, N. Y.. 

St. Nicholas of Tolentine Sch., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

St. Patrick Sch., 
N. Y 


St. Mary Sch., “Manhasset, L. I, 
EE EO ae ean ean Pea 
Haly Cross Sch., Maspeth, N. Y.. 
St. Patrick Boys’ Sch., Newburgh, 
N. 


Our ae ‘of. eee “Soi , New 
Wea Ie Ee ondends cvsicees<oknes 


Sacred "Heart Boys’ Sch., New York, 
N. Y. 
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50 NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


St. Columba Boys’ Sch., New York, 
RS CUE AP A ara cl oye reyes 
St. Jerome Sch., New York, N. 
St. Margaret Mary Sch., New York, 
ee 


St. NM inns _ et Oise "Park, 
i EEE ener nares 
Peekskill, 


Assumption Sch., 
Fag Peck 


St. Peter of Alcantara, 
Washington, L. I., N. Y 

Sch. of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
Richmond Hill South, N. Y 

St. Catherine of Sienna “Sch., St. 
Albans, N. Y. 

Holy Trinity Sch., Utica, N. Y..... 

St. Luke Sch., Whitestone, N. Y.... 

St. Mary Boys’ Sch., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mother of Mercy Sch., Washington, 


Dee esibieiecs taleeces eee eee s 
St. Anthony Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. John Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
St. Michael Sch., Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus, Ohio.. 
St. Rose Par. Sch., Lima, Ohio..... 
St. Mary Sch., Massillon, Obio..... 
ne Conception Sch., Toledo, 
St. esiiicie Sch., Lansdale, Pa... 
St. Cunegiunda Sch., McAdoo, Pa... 
St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Miners- 

ville, Pa 
Holy Ade Sch., Nazareth, Pa.. 
Our Lady of Hungary Sch., North- 


a 2: Sree or 
Holy Name of Jesus Sch., Philadel- 
~ . er en ree 
Immaculate Conception Sch., Phila- 
Ye ere 


Most Blessed Sacrament Sch., West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nativity B. V. M. Sch., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Our “Mother of Sorrows Sch., West 
a eS 7 Se nre sre 
Sacred Heart Orphanage, Philadel- 
RUINS TUR io G5 ies Pind a w-sle nied oa nese 


St. Aloysius Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Bernard Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Bonaventura Sch., Philadelphia, 
Ds os dain iad Kee pene a Ss 
St. Bridget Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Elizabeth Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Francis de Sales Sch., Philadel- 
AS Ma aia inte ecient earionulaces 
St. Francis Xavier Sch., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
St. Gregory Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Helena Sch., Philadelphia, Pa... 
St. Joachim Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. John the Baptist Sch., Philadel- 

Cs is ei Rhee teed bas ekank os 
St. Ludwig Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
St. Peter Claver Girls’ Sch., Phila- 

ah Re arene 
St. Philip Neri Sch., 
Pe. 


St. William Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Transfiguration Sch., West Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

St. Patrick Sch., Pottsville, Pa.. 

— Spirit Par. Sch., Sharon Hiil, 
Pa 
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St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Spring- 
CU AG weadurekceoebenbeaeecbas 
St. Mary Day Sch., Gainesville, Tex. 
St. Charles Sch., Arlington, Va..... 
St. Joseph Acad., Dumbarton, Va... 
Holy Cross Acad., Lynchburg, Va... 
Our Lady of the Blessed J -amemmnined 
Sch., Port Richmond, 
Cathedral Girls’ Sch., Pospasasd Va. 
Sacred Heart Sch., Richmond, Va.. 
er Paro, Sch., Richmond, 
Our ‘aad of Nazareth Sch., Roanoke, 
St. Sak Acad., Wheeling, W. Va. 
St. Mary Par. Sch., Burlington, Wis. 
St. Casimir Sch., Milwaukee, Wis... 
St. Rose Sch., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
St. Stephen Sch., Milwaukee, Wis... 


Lay 


= ag L. McGrath, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. J. Krill, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Sisters 


Sr. Verena, D.C., Mobile, Ala....... 
Sr. William, C.S.J., Los Angeles, 
NEI 0 one 6p crates enlais ca a oh cieola 
Dominican Srs., San Gabriel, Calif. 
Franciscan Srs., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Sr. M. Clementine, D.D.C., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Srs. of Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.... 
Mother M. Leocritia, Willimantic, 
MIMI ats scare oi cinl ine a die at ook Se 
Sr. Deodata, S.S.J., 
_D. C. 


_ ARR eal eeen ie 
sr tai Joseph, C.S.J., Savannah, 
ee eT ee ee ee 


Sr. Judea, S.S.S.F., Arlington 

BOR Ee 5 sie aee nic wade ueecaes 
— Srs. of Notre Dame, Belleville, 
Mother Ancilla, Chicago, Til... .. 1. 


— M. Aloysius, S.S.J., Chicago, 
Mother St. Aedan, Chicago, IIl.. 

Sr. Boniface, Chicago, Ill. ........ 
Sr. Adelorata, Chicago, IIl......... 
Sr. Agnes Louise, Chicago, IIl...... 
Sr. Alberta, Chicago, Ill............ 
Sr. Alora, S.S.S.F., Chicago, Ill..... 
Sr. Aloysius Clare, Chicago, Il...... 
Sr. Beatrice, Chicago, IIl........... 
Sr. Carmelita, O. P., Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. Castulita, S:S.N.D., Chicago, Ill. 


ok epeeeiens Patricia, O.P., Chicago, 
Sr. Cherubim, Chicago, Til)! / 2227! 
Sr. Dominic, 


C. R., Chicago, IIl...... 
Sr. Fabian, Chicago, Ill ; 
Sr. Gemma, Chicago, II] 





Sr. Genevieve Marie, O.P., Chicago, 
Sr. Gertrude, Chicago, Til... 2.22222! 
Sr. Isabel, OS. Chicago, Ill...... 
Sr. Lia, S.C.C Chicago, |. | Renee 
Sr. Lourian, Chicago, _ eee 
Sr. Maria Anna, Chicago, IIl....... 
aes peed Annette, O.P., Chicago, 

BE casio; wi olcietacei« ocacoracole bin acirale Sieikstee & 
Sr. Marie Philip, O.P., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. Marietta, Chicago, |) eee 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Sr. M. 

Sr. M. Aloysius, 

Sr. M. Amata, C.R., Chicago, ll.. 

Sr. M. Ambrosia, S.N.D., Chicago, 
i. ikhedeens dene Qonbekkeswanee 

Sr. M. Amelia, O.P., Chicago, IIl.. 

*, ws Archangela, O.S.F., Chicago, 


Alfreda, Chicago, IIl........ 
Chicago, Ill.. s 





we. st Assunta, O.P., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Barbarina, S.S.S. F., Chicago, 

i. tui pentane cavackers siansaetos 
Ge Mi. Carl, Chicago, Bil... ccces 
Sr. M. Charitas, Chicago, Ill....... 
Sr. M. Clarissa, Chicago, Ill....... 
Sr. M. Clarisse, S.S.N.D., Chicago 

MEN Wa tadawceieds oer ema acaaek es 
$r. M. Clarisse, Chicago, Ill......... 


Sr. M. Consolata, C.R., Chicago, III. 
Sr. M. Corita, B.B.M., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Cuthbert, S.S.N.D., Chicago, 
My NGieEnacuadanecceuwevecnae kes 
Sr. M. Cyril, Felician, Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Doloretta, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Dominic, C.R., Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Eileen, O.S.B., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Ellarita, O.P., Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Euphemia, Chicago, IIl..... 
Sr. M. Evangelista, Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Felice, O.P., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Humilianna, Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Janice, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Sr. M. Jaroslaus, S.S.S.F., 
We edin ne cleo ueo cymantigeccameues 
Sr. M. Laurenta, H.F.N., Chicago, 
MMA gh die Ra: Sabie eos arer cel cies a a 
S.S.N.D., Chicago, 
Sr. M. Liliosa, Chicago, Ill......... 
Sr. M. Loyola, S.S.J., Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Lydia Mary, C.R., Chic ago, 
i cit bhne a¥e Eee eka ae eee Wid eae 
Sr. M. Magno, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Manetta, R.S.M., Chicago, III. 
Sr. M. Nazaria, Felician, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Sr. M. Laurentia, 


Sr. M. Ottilia, Chicago, Ill. ........ 

- Paschaline, Felician, Chicago, 

Sr. M. Paul, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Ul.. 

Sr. M. Saint Demetria, B.V.M., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sr. an Severine, 
Il 


eget oe awanslanes 
Sr. M. Stanisia, Chicago, eS 
Sr. M. Sulpicia, H.F.N., Chicago, III. 
Sr. M. Therese, Chicago, IIl......... 
Sr. M. Vincentia, Chicago, Ill....... 
ma Vladimira, Felician, Chicago, 
Sr. Nolasea, 0.S.F., Chicago, Ill...: 
a. of Holy Child Jesus, Chicago, 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago, IIl.. 

a Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago, IIl.. 

Sr. Stanislaus, C.R., Chicago, TE 2 
Sr. Theresa, O.S.B., Chicago, Tl... 
Sr. Vincentia, H.F.N., Chicago, III. 
“* St. Francis, Chicago Heights, 


mr Canute. Cteero, The... .<c cases cc 
*. Eugracia, Cy ae | Se 

M. Januarius, R.S.M., Des 
‘Viiow, Netcccccaceecteuueavadee 
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Sr. Laurence, O.P., Evanston, IIl... 
Sr. Vida, O.P., Evanston, IIll....... 
Sr. Claver, S.S.N.D., Galena, Ill... 

Sr. Louise Cecile, O.P., Harvey, Ill. 
Sr. M. Mercedes, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, i ee 
Sr. Ignatia, La Salle, Ill........... 
Dominican Srs., Springfield, Il... 


Sr. M. Beatina, S.S.S.F., Wilmette, 

Sr. M. Lawrine, C.8.A., Grown Point 
a. a Ne age a 
Pi gy Ue ray aca ee a 
Sr. Marie Blanche, Fort Way ne, ind. 


Sr. Anatolia, O.S.F., 
Sr. Bustace, Gary, Tild.....ncccscncs 
Sr. M. Gertrude, O.S.F., Gary, Ind. 
Sr. M. Theodora, Gary, Ind......... 
Sr. Tarcisia, Hammond, Ind......... 


Gary, Ind.. 


Sr. M. Evodine, Huntington, Ind... 
Sr. M. Philipina, Indiana Harbor, 
EMG 5 a dnadanccdwadse de ceuncen es 
Sr. M. Marciana, C.S.A., Monterey, 
RM (ccsheceacdundegeutaaceauea ee 
Sr. M. Angela, O.S.F., Oldenburg, 
WG. -accucraunecadus kota dak euaeee 
Sr. Francis Catherine, C.S.C., South 
WS EE. dé cksadddadkissboubines 
Sr. M. Bonislava, Felician, South 
WIG NOs ecb che sunenceuccenacas 
Sr. M. Domitiana, H.F.N., South 
Gs Ra cadscccns nanan enncers 
Sr. Mary of Good Counsel, C.S.C., 


Somth Bend, Td. ...ccccsccccccs 
Sr. M. Devota, Guttenberg, Iowa... 
Sr. M. Concordia, Harper, Iowa.... 
Sr. Rosemary, O.S.F., Waterloo, 

MINED cponnarekes dake dackeuwaeee; 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky... 


Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Augustine 
Sch., Covington, Ky...........0. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. John Sch., 
COVPMMMIN, EG. cccciccceccasucees 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Newport, Ky... 


Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Baton 
DS OO bacacadvutecoveasceues 

Missionary Srs. of the Sacred Heart, 
New Orleans, La. 


Srs. of Christian Charity, New Or- 
RUNG EMM s da cKkdaaukadcecaces ss 
Srs. of the Holy Family, New Or- 
PO EO suaguncasanngustanedwa 
Srs. of Mercy, New Orleans, La... 
Srs. of Mount Carmel, New Orleans, 
Srs. of Notre Dame, New Or- 
leans, La. 
Srs. of St. 
Le a 


Francis, New Orleans, 


Su. of i, dias, Maw teen, 


Srs. of St. Teresa of Jesus, New 
CROTON, EM 655 ores hcacsessceuss 
a 5 of Notre Dame, Ponchatoula, 
Sr. gidia, S.S.N.D., Baltimore, 
MRL Ueki aWete kad site cdaeeewaes 
Sr. M. Constantine, S.F., Balti- 


MEMOS TE cian cast necucaneaccaes 
Sr. M. Edith, O.S.F., Baltimore, Md. 
Sr. M. Fortunata, S.S.N.D., Balti- 

DMD INU de Picdvcdecdaeccawenues 
Sr. M. Laurentia, Baltimore, Md.. 
Sr. M. Pascaline. S.S S.N.D., Balti- 
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Srs. of St. Casimir, Baltimore, Md.. 
Sr. Regis, Baltimore, Md 
Sr. M. La Salette, S.S.N.D., Bryan- 
town, Md. 
Sr. M. Hermes, Hagerstown, Md.. 
Mother M. Baptista, Overlea, Ma.. 
Srs. of Charity, St. Margaret Conv., 
Boston, Mass. 
Srs. of Charity, St. Patrick Conv., 
| eres sa 
Srs. of Charity, St. Peter Conv., 
a errr re er 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Our Lady 
of Perp. Help Sch., Boston, Mass. 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, St. 
Augustine Sch., So. Boston, Mass. 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 
Srs. de Notre Dame de Namur, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, Mass... 
Sr. Jeanne Marie, R.S.M., Fall River, 
EP Ce eer rece eee 
Srs. of Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass. 


Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
PMWRETICE, WORE... 5.056106 6.0.5.0 cick 000s 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Lynn, 


. of Notre Dame, Malden, 
“SCRE ESP em Ire: 
Srs. of “Notre Dame de Namur, Pea- 
body, Mass. 
Srs. oad Notre Dame, 
a Se ee a ner oe 
Srs. of Holy Union of Sacred Hearts, 
"ERURIGON, HEBER, 50:0 5.01. 0:0:5' se.n.0:0 4:01 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Waltham, BGs, ..20s scccccces bans = 
Sr. Alphonsus, O.P., Detroit, Mich.. 
Sr. Felice, ILH.M., Detroit, Mich.... 
Sr. Jane de Chantal, O.P., Detroit, 


Mic 
- ‘omen. I.H.M., Detroit, Mich.. 
M. Callista, S.S.J., Detroit, Mich. 
Sr M. Chrysostom, SiS, Detroit, 
eee rr rrr re re 
Sr. M. Devota, O.P., Detroit, Mich.. 
Sr. M. Genovefa, I.H.M., Detroit, 
I <i 6 pk a sceis b er eee Rak oo 5 
Sr. M. Imelda, Detroit, Mich....... 
Sr. M. Leonarda, Detroit, Mich.... 
Sr. M. Raymond, I.H.M., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Srs. of Charity, Detroit, Mich....... 
Sr. M. Paula, O.P., Grand Rapids, 
OO RRR ranean pete ae e tae 
Sr. Grace Immaculata, O.P., Grosse 


POMC PALMS, WICH. soc vec0s vec. 
Sr. Magdalen Marie, O.P., Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich... ... ..0006 60% 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Lake Linden, 
Bas i 575 an ib: or ands > wd a ee A 


Srs. ean H. M., River Rouge, Mich. 
Sr. M. Xavier, I.B.V.M., Sault Ste. 


erro cre 
Sr. M. Jovita, S.N.D., Hampton, 
ce OT IN DOO HON 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Madison, 
PUMEIIN v3) s) 6 Sieve aos icunk hse ajaianecb aia eens 
Sr. Ignatia, C.S.J., Minneapolis, 
rene Pe 


_ Irena, O.P., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
r. Joseph Helen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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* Agatha, O.P., Minneapolis, 


on eRe yn Oh ae at aN RE 

Srs. of St. Francis, Minneapolis, 
PERN 604: 4. 0:30 bs $a oly 9% alasciere Ul eracuetcnc: 

Sr _ Pascal, S.S.J., Minneapolis, 
MEME ehira boa eee coce cue ean cs 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, New Trier, 


Sr. Emile, S.S.J., St. Paul, Minn.. 

Sr. Joseph Eugene, S.S.J., St. Paul, 
1 RT RSS eS Gee wana 

Sr. Minas 


Sr. M. sii i me vy Paul 
Minn. idee Sidam aes Oh Wigs a verass Shera a ahelraa 


Srs. of Notre a Wabasha, Minn: 
Sr. M. Frances, D. of ‘C., Kansas 
— Mo. 


Mo. 
Srs. of St. 
N 


Sr. M. * Aquin, S.C., Newark, N. J.. 
Sr. M. Bartholomew, S.S.N.D., 
JTawark. MMs 1a staat sce stal overex iarccsts 
M. Serena, %. C., Paterson, N. J. 
Sr ~ Rita, S.S. a Penns Grove, 


a gs Cunigunda, O.S.F., 


ea ee ae wigecss ss 
Bae scien cite ae otros eek ne 
Srs. of St. Joseph, x pene, N. J. 


Mother M. Adrian, R.S.M., Albany, 
PEN. aes rat esate ee: 
Sr. _ og. O.S.F., Astoria, 


L. 
Sr. uM “Matthias, S.C., Beacon, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Fintan, S.S.N.D D., Bohemia, 
Mis Deg her Wig eee ciicede < Seca, ca. 
Sr. Alberta, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Alfred, O.P., Brooklyn, ms Bus 


Sr. Ambrosia, S.8.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sr. Anna Germaine, S.S.J., Brook- 
RM Ri cs races loa seas hee 
Sr. Madinand Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
Sr. Francis Loretto, S.S.J., Brook- 
BW Ne ae) acrwstcccce civics ecanncotck 
Sr. Immac culata Maria, S.S.J., Brook- 
L112 COR an 


Sr. Maria Gonzaga, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Marie de La Salle, $.S.J., Brook- 

NMI INC Ec cerns teak a: 
Sr. M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., 

PARDO Me Wee cos ore cree orciccr ice: 
Sr. M. © - meee S.S.N.D., 

MOP NR oss 2 aod eatcan can 
“ Na Concepta, R.S.M., Brooklyn, 
Sr. M. Cyril, a Brooklyn, N.Y. 
~. > Eustace, RS. M., Brooklyn. 
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Sr. XY, Flavian, O.P., Brooklyn, 


Sr. M. Justa, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. 4 ie "O.P., Brooklyn, 
MON con tds news Cilarukeseceenases 
Sr. Mildred, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Noeline, Brooklyn, 
Sch. > of Notre Dame, Brooklyn, 


Sr. Rose Vincent, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 
N. 


Sr. ‘st Liguori, S.S.J., 


Sr. Salva, Brooklyn, N. 

Mother M. Scholastica, Buta, x... 
Sr. Genevieve, Buffalo, N. 
Sr. Pe. Alexander, O.S.F., 


Te We Canegenees ass cass eens wanes 
Sr. + Mildred, 
Srs. e the Resurrection, Castleton- 
on-the-Hudson, N. 
Sr. M. Helen, R.S.M., “Central Islip, 
ae ae A 


East Elm- 


Sr. “Catherine Mercedes, 
hurst, , 
Sr. Alcantara, S.N.D., 
Sr. Miriam Constance, Elmhurst, 
1: SRR era verre ee 
Sr. Marie Noel, S.S.J., Far Rock- 
away, N. Y. 
Sr. Marie Chrysostom, S.S.J., Floral 
Park, L. - B._.¥ 
Sr. M. ‘Olive, S .S.J., Flushing, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Thecla, S.S.J., Flushing, N. Y. 
Sr. M. ~~ L.HM., Forest Hills, 


Srs. “of ‘Charity, Haverstraw, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Bernard, Jackson Heights, 

: ee re erence rere 
Sr. M. Osmond, S.S.J., 
eer ee eee 
Sr. M. Raymond, R.D.C., Katonah, 
N. Y. 


Sr. * Honorata, GuP.., 
SUN, Dts Me setanesogeesecnevcias 
Sr. M. Olive, Lynnbrook, N. Y...... 
Sr. Domitilla, S.S.J., Maspeth, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Hortensia, O.P., New Hyde 
Park, L. I., N._¥ 
Dominican Srs., New York, N. Y.. 
Felician Srs., New York, N. Y 
—e Marie, O.S.U., New York, 
N 


Mother Marie Marguerite, New 
MD Be cavervencasacasexeues 
Mother M. St. James, R.J.M., New 
Pe i Seesackwmknnie- own es 
Mother McAward, R.S.C.J., New 
York, 6 sc0eeeee rede tetegeves 
a" Carmela Therese, New York, 


m is : ae Semiaveadewenesyae 
Sr. Maria, 8.C., “was Vi. : i os 
Sr. Maria Assumpta, 1.H.M., New 
. + | aa rerrr re 
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F.S.C., New York, 
M. eniahe: New York, N. Y.... 
seo M. Angelita, S.C., New York, 


Sr. ~ Agnes, 
om. 


Sr. M. * Borromeo, O.P., New York, 
" Y. 


Sr. Nie Irene, O.P., New York, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Vivian, O.P., New York, 
NEU ceaacurcqtenkerevouwenad ene 
Sr. M. Xavier, O.S.U., New York, 
Id Wal cadveuneccccnehiotetuncanas 
Sr. St. Aloysia, of the peeee Heart, 
C.N.D., New York, N. 
Ursuline Nuns, Ozone Park, ie Wes 
Sr. M. Bernard, S.U.S.C., Patchogue, 
Ee. by Wee ¥ 
Sr. M. Simplicia, O.S.F., 
N. ¥. 


Sr. M. Antonina, Richmond ‘eh 
Was isctdansnesecnecucceeceues 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Isabel, R.S.M., Sea Cliff, L. 
Wevicucehucaaecvaaeseaewes 
Srs. of Charity, Tompkinsville, S. IL., 
ING Wencucuscuraccensscuscasnes es 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Westbury, 
Wikckeadavadwenecevnwes 
Sr. “Matilda, O.P., Woodside, L. L., 
INGA Maca tevaewonaancstheswaaned cs 
Sr. atest Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Sr. M. St. Kevin, Fargo, N. Dak... 
Sr. M. Patrick, Valley City, N. Dak. 
Sr. M. Clare, O.P., Akron, Ohio.... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cheviot, Ohio. 
Sr. M. Viola, O.S.F., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Srs. of Divine Providence, 


Cincin- 

MGR CME 6s cacendedceateacessees 
Srs. of Mercy of the Holy Cross. 
Cometeets, ORGS .cccccncvcssenes 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Srs. of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 

Cloweland, QRS cece ciccsesccuuss 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sr. Superior, St. Joseph Conv., Do- 

ver, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, Ohio 
Sr. Superior, Sacred Heart Conv., 

New Philadelphia, Ohio.......... 
Sr. Marie Elise, S.N.D., Reading, 

CIS. c ctccabaveesGekeusaccunaaad 
Mother M. Benedict, S.N.D., Toledo, 


Ohio 
Sr. M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
Sr. M. Euphrasia, Toledo, Ohio. 
Dominican Srs., Portland, Oreg.. . 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 


Conv., Beaver Falls, Pa.......... 
Principal, St. Thomas Sch., Brad- 
Ge NU nudcsnnccavawtacansaudey 


Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Ann 
Conv., Castle Shannon, Pa....... 
Sr. M. Dobroslava, O.S.F., Coraopo- 
Ty Ole csckdvsssnuvavecaraaacies 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Joseph 
Come. Dene, Fi ccs ccccsiscas 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Assump- 
tion Conv., Ernest, Pa... ...ccccves 
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Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., All Saints 


ee ee err errr 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv., Pord City, Pa....ccceccsss 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Cecilia 
Cony., Gilassport, Paice ssecnsscscee 


Sr. ——— Div. Prov., Glenshaw 
P| 


Sr. pat cig Div. i Prov., . St. Mar 
ONT, SEMEN, Biss oc ccvevcccnse 
Srs. of St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa. 


Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv.,. Johnstown, Pa...........- 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Michael 
Sch; Johnstown, PA,.....0::600 000s. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv., McKeesport, Pa........... 
Sr. Superior, Div. og * som Mary 
Conv., McKees Rocks, Pa......... 


Sr. Superior, Div. 
face Conv., 

—_ M. 
Pa 


Prov., vrai. Boni- 
Penn Station, Pa.. 
Dominica, Philadelphia, 
Sr. M. Aurelia, ee Pe. 
Sr. M. Charitina, H.F.N., Philadel- 
SSR ees 
Sr. M. Clotilda, O.S.F., 
SS . ee ee eae 
Srs. of the Blessed Sacrament, Phil- 
MII Re kcecacckccsaneuvs 
Srs. of Christian Charity, Philadel- 
CE, gah eu ncives peas cone ect 
Srs. of H. C. J., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Ascension Sch, 
a eee 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Cathedral Conv., 
PUCCINI, Pea 66.5.0 80 o08.6:5-6:0:0 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Epiphany Conv., 
POON Eo ois 5 s:énietiene-5es 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Holy Child Sch., 


PHMBGGINNIA: PE. oiccccvnaveecesic 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Carthage 
Conv., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Columba 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Joseph Sch., 
RAMON, EN. 6 06:5. 6.600 6:5 wives 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Leo Sch., 
PIMC Rs: 0-6.6/4.0.0.0,0-4-00:5.010-0 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Holy Trin- 
ity Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Mt. Imma- 
culata, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Am- 
brose Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Basil 
Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa............ 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mar- 
garet Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Martin 
ee ae, eee 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Norbert 
Cony.,, Pittsburgh, Pa....<0i0s000%s 


Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., SS. Peter 
and Paul Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Rochester, 
eG Nis eekhad hh pesos phase we ns 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Schuylkill Haven, 
2 


| RR POE EN ONO Ney Hee ne 
Sr. M. Marcina, Felician, Sharps- 
MORNE WES A ain o2i:'0ya ace aloe e-epav ema ra.e’ 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv., Sharpsburg, Pa.......... 


Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Alphon- 
sus Conv., Springdale, Pa........ 
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Srs. Adorers of the Precious Blood, 
Ce ee rere 

Srs. of Charity, Swissvale, Pa.. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Sacred 
Heart Conv, Tarentum, i; ee 

Srs. of the Holy Union of the Sac- 
red Hearts, Pawtucket, | a 

Srs. of Mercy, Pawtucket, R. I.. 


Srs. of Notre Dame, aed Name 
Sch., Providence, Rats Rae 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Be Teresa 
Sch., Providence, R. I.......... 


Sr. Claudia, O.S.B., Bristow, Va.. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Al- 
phonsus Conv., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sr. Emerentia, C.S.A., Fond du Lac, 
| SCrreree ere ee ee ee ee ea 


Sr. M. Carlita, C.S.A., North Fond 


Ws cava havnkecascusans 
Sr. M. Clarentine, C.S.A., Fond du 
Ge FIN Wee Coconnncncdemace 


Sr. og Edna, C.S.A., Fond du Lac, 


Sr. a sista ; ‘ ‘ N.D., in 
CR Ws CN ae wh avendscauwncnets 
Sr. Theophila, S.S.N.D., Kenosha, 
PURO. visto a hhrece Sib ateies ir eoye hl tpaaere Wale 


‘Se 
Sr. = Damian, S.S.N.D., Madison, 


ws 5 acne ’ pre ae siece 
sr Gathering, ‘8S, N-D., Milwaukee, 
Sr Cherubin, SEND. Milwaukee, 
Sr. Fabian, ‘ililweukes, “Wiss... 
a Gerardine, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 





Sr. M. Adelbert, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
. “ene eer 

Sr. M. Amabilis, Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Sr. M. Annunciata, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sr. M. Edana, S.S.S.F., Wilwaukee, 
RNs, cabciee orc Siilewassercehare come. 
Sr. M. Emerentiana, Milwaukee, 
Wik. Cacunicibe papas mems twa waen cis. 


Wis, sonia ern nen toe rie 
sa Gerald, B.V.M., Milwaukee, 
Sr. M. Henrica, Milwaukee, Wis... 
Sr. M. Ida, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 


Sr. M. Justinia, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
kee, We ciisie ad minaie vie wk aie emeek 
Sr. M. Lambert, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
Rs OG. ou watch eam ania d auica tye.c. 
Sr. M. Ludwika, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
os rrr eee 
Sr. M. Novata, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
UM ran ca ess era Wake Ke aes 
| ee Paschalitts, S.S.S.F., Mil- 
a rc 
Sr. M. Philippa, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
Sr. M. Raphael, Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Sr. M. Rose, O.P., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sr. M. Virginia, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Milwaukee, 


Sr. M. Walter, O.P., 
Wis. 
Sr. M. Zenobia, S.S.J., 
Wis 


Sr. Rinschaniita, S.S.N.D., Milwau- 
a RR SA ea eee re 
Sr. Norbert, S.S.S.F., Milwaukee, 
Sr. "Simonetie, “"SIN.D., Milwaukee, 
SEAS er eter rrmerercrce 
Sr. Gerardus, S.S.N.D., Oconomo- 


woe, Wis. 


Sr. M. Clovis, S.S.N.D., Port Wash- 
DE, WER kno sacenenes (enweeen 
St. Marie Bernard, O.P., Racine, 
WG oc én Uedas totes sense cacewnes 
Sr. M. Sebastian, O. P., Racine 
RP eer rere rere 
Sr. M. Theodore, O. P., Racine, 
WY Ueeeacts teks ber cemansinn aes 
Sr. M. Patrice, St. Francis P. O., 
Mey Pate Peery Pare er 
Sr. M. Rachel, St. Francis P. O., 
MK teacedetenadeds akout anne ds 


Sr. Jovita, 
Sr. M. Caritas, 
WEE dene eunsveatexacausneenwens 


O.P., Shorewood, Wis.. 
O.P., Shorewood, 


Sr. M. Gracita, O.P., Shorewood, 
NOEL? <cdncgrevtucanivagdmencedne 
Sr. M. Juliette, O.P., Shorewood, 

Riis a orc acunad Mian ocee een nase s 


Sr. Verena, O.P., Shorewood, Wis. 
Sr. M. Florence, C.S.A., Watertown, 


NE ea G warren s cnkntn acu ecun ee 

Sr. M. DeRicci, S.S.N.D., West 

Py cates ibe scans vaesices 

Sr. Raphael, West Allis, Wis....... 

Sr. Sophronia, West Allis, Wis..... 
Convents 


Srs. of Christian Charity Conv., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Holy Angels Conv., 
St. Jude Thaddeus 
Mont. 
y. of Our Lady, Queen of Mar- 
tyrs, Forest Hills, N. Y 


St. Cloud, 


Conv., Havre, 


Minn. 
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Deaf-Education Section 


Miss L. Dibos, Chicago, Ill......... 
Miss M. Haines, Chicago, IIl....... 
Rev. D. D. Higgins, C.SS.R., Chi- 
MU Ree a dacknne scnenbantwuesas 
Rev. J. W. Heidell, C.SS.R., New 
I Ds cnnsicensundbacanas 
Rev. G. Reilley, C.P., Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. M. A. DeCoste, C.SS.R., Bos- 
Oy ein ckveccccdeceaeceknue nes 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 
Rev. R. C. Kalter, C.SS.R., Detroit, 


EMU Scale auca Veuauned Gakuewaned 
Sr. M. Paulette, S.N.D., St. Paul 
ME. WawctrccyKddecwineeermease 
Sr. M. Janet, C.S.J University 
Se be sennsaanshunececsedace 


Rev. B. C. DeCoste, Trenton, N. J 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Buffalo, N. Ny? 
Rev. P. F. Klenke, Lockland, Cin- 


CHNNSET, SI wewcesnécccenccuens 
Very Rev. Msgr. H. Waldhous, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, i cccunscned 
Rev. W. B. Heitker, West Chester, 
CRP ctéccvencuscnccenncecauaane 
Rev. S. J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Phila- 
GO ee ccc idan dane nwds ness 
Srs. of Charity, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Rev. E. W. McPhillips, Pawtucket, 
Rev. J. D. Kathrein, C.SS.R., Ocon- 
ORNIWOG, “WEMS. bce casdiaes cadwesas 
Rev. E. Gehl, St. Francis, Wis..... 


Blind-Education Section 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Rev. W. S. Dolan, S.J., New York, 


N. ¥. 

Sr. M. Hyacinth, O.P., New York, 
Was (Ma). acieccagnsccaancnadecnes 
WUD TOGO sc cared iccexdaviuxs 

Cash on hand, July 1, 1941........ 

GUTOR. GE SOM oo hvac cudsockane 
WOCRD  FOPCIE occ dtactrcacencdests 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 7, 1942. 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association was held in Chicago, IIl., dur- 
ing the week after Easter, April 7-9, 1942. The Associa- 
tion was welcomed to Chicago by His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, who directed that all necessary arrangements be made 
for the convenience and entertainment of the large number 
of Catholic educators who attended. 

The Local Committee in charge of the meeting were as 
follows: 

General Committee—Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunning- 
ham, General Chairman; Right Rev. Thomas P. Bona, P.R., 
Rev. George Heimsath, Right Rev. Daniel Byrnes, Very 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Casey, Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Koz- 
lowski, Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, Right Rev. Joseph P. Mor- 
rison, Very Rev. Msgr. Malachy P. Foley, Very Rev. Michael 
J. O’Conneli, C. M., Rev. Samuel Knox Wilson, 8.J., Rev. 
Edward V. Dailey, Rev. John E. Burke, C.S.P. 

Committee on Arrangements—Rev. Stanley C. Stoga, 
Chairman, Convent accommodations for visiting Sisters. 

Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Kozlowski, Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. Edward V. Dailey, Publicity for various diocesan 
newspapers. 

It was the consensus of opinion of all who attended that 
the Chicago Meeting was one of the best arranged and most 
efficiently conducted of any in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to three general meetings, there were active 
sessions of the Seminary Department, College and Univer- 
sity Department, Secondary-School Department, Parish- 
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School Department, Minor-Seminary Section, Deaf-Edu- 
cation Section, and Blind-Education Section. 

The headquarters were established in the Stevens Hotel, 
where the committee meetings were held on Monday, April 
6. These comprised meetings of the Executive Board of the 
Association, Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, Executive Committee of the Secondary- 
School Department, Executive Committee of the Parish- 
School Department, and Committee on Membership of the 
College and University Department. 

The general meetings and sessions of the various depart- 
ments and sections were held in the following meeting 
rooms of the Stevens Hotel: 

The Opening General Meeting and Evening General Meet- 
ing, Grand Ballroom; Closing General Meeting, Boulevard 
Room; College and University Department, North Ball- 
room; Secondary-School Department, Boulevard Room; 
Parish-School Department, Grand Ballroom; Seminary 
Department, Private Dining Room No. 2; Minor-Seminary 
Section, Private Dining Room No. 1; Deaf-Education Sec- 
tion, Private Dining Room No. 5; Blind-Education Section, 
Private Dining Room No. 6. 

The various restaurants of the Stevens Hotel provided 
excellent facilities for daily luncheon. 

A total of eighty-three commercial and educational ex- 
hibits, including those of leading publishers, school supplies, 
and teaching-aid manufacturers, and other firms, afforded 
all in attendance an opportunity to examine the latest 
offerings in school furniture, equipment, textbooks, class- 
room films, and other teaching aids. 

Included in the exhibit were striking displays arranged 
by the Army, Navy, and various government agencies. 

A preview of the exhibit and a special motion-picture en- 
tertainment, arranged by the Local Committee, were 
largely attended Monday afternoon, April 6, by local and 
visiting Sisters. 

Special credit is due to the able staff secured by the Local 
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Committee, for the efficient manner in which the registra- 
tion was conducted and, also, to Mr. Anthony Edelblut and 
Mr. Neil Salemi for the excellent publicity they secured for 
the meeting in the newspapers of Chicago. Miss Gertrude 
Kray of The New World was in charge of coverage for the 
N. C. W. C. News Service. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1942, 10:30 A. M. 

The annual meeting was called to order with the Most 
Reverend John B. Peterson, President General, presiding. 

The Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, offered the opening prayer. 

Bishop Peterson extended welcome to the Most Reverend 
Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Covington, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Association from its very beginning and later 
President General for nearly ten years before he retired 
from office. 

Bishop Peterson announced that the Association was hon- 
ored by a letter from Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. 

The letter addressed to the President General of the 
Association was read as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
“April 1, 1942. 
“Dear Bishop Peterson: 

“Tt is of deep significance that The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association will hold its annual national convention 
in this time of grave crisis in the affairs of the nation and 
of the world. Those who participate will realize that such 
freedom of assembly is denied in all the countries of the 
world which today are held in slavery by the enemies whom 
we are fighting. 

“That simple statement makes clear as the noonday the 
issue at stake in the tragie conflict which the world now 
witnesses. Happily, in this country, we do not have to de- 
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bate freedom of conscience. It is our birthright because 
of the wisdom and foresight of the Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, who in ordaining freedom of conscience established 
as a corollary, freedom of education and the right of 
assembly. 

“We must defend this birthright against every totali- 
tarian and pagan assault and to that end we have pledged 
every resource of manpower, money and materiel and will 
fight shoulder to shoulder with lovers of freedom wherever 
freedom is assailed. 

“T rejoice to know that the object of your organization, 
as stated in its constitution, is ‘to keep in the minds of the 
people the necessity of religious instruction and training as 
a basis of morality and sound education.’ 

“T trust that the Chicago convention will in wise deliber- 
ation and constructive action further the achievement of 
that high purpose. Please extend my cordial greetings to 
all who participate. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


“Most Reverend John B. Peterson, D.D., 
President General, 
The National Catholic Educational Association, 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 

Washington, D. C.” 

The opening address was given by the Most Reverend 
Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., Secretary General, then gave his 
annual report. This was followed by an address by the 
Right Reverend Edward A. Freking, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. The subject of Mon- 
signor Freking’s address was “The Mission Crisis and the 
Catholic Educator.” 

Greetings were extended to another welcome visitor, 
Most Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America. 
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The Secretary General read the list of donations received 
from members of the hierarchy for the support of the 
Association. 

The minutes of the meeting held by the Association in 
New Orleans in 1941 were approved as printed in the Re- 
port of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The report of the Treasurer General was also 
approved. 

A motion was presented authorizing the appointment of 
the usual Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 
Members who were appointed to these committees are as 
follows: 

On Nominations: Right Rev. William T. Dillon, J.D., 
LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Rev. James T. 
O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Carroll F. 
Deady, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich.; Very Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
S.M., Ph.D., New Orleans, La. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Ph.D., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Brother Victor, F.S.C., Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, A.M., Char- 
lotte, Mich.; Right Rev. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. 

A motion was then unanimously adopted to send the 
following cablegram to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII: 


CABLEGRAM TO HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


“Most Holy Father: 


“National Catholic Educational Association, assembled 
at Chicago, for Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, sends expres- 
sion of profound homage and loyalty and implores Apostolic 


Blessing. “(Signed) JOHN B. PETERSON, 


“Bishop of Manchester, 
“President General, N. C. E. A. 
“SAMUEL ALPHONSUS STRITCH, 
“Archbishop of Chicago.” 
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The following cablegram was received from Vatican 
City: 
“The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
“Archbishop of Chicago. 


“Deeply grateful for filial homage and jubilee. Congratu- 
lations, Holy Father felicitates National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association on outstanding achievements and con- 
fers paternal apostolic blessing. Pledge abundant heavenly 
benedictions. 

“(Signed) ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANI, 
“Apostolic Delegate.” 


Bishop Howard offered the closing prayer. The meeting 
closed at twelve o’clock noon. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 8:00 P. M. 


A general meeting was held at 8:00 P. M. in the Grand 
Ballroom, Stevens Hotel, Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., Secre- 
tary General, presiding. The Most Reverend John B. 
Peterson, President General, offered the opening prayer. 

The meeting was conducted as a forum, with Doctor 
Johnson acting as Discussion Leader. 

The general theme was “Reorganization of the American 
Educational System,” and the topic of the evening was 
“The Educational Ladder of Tomorrow.” 

Papers were presented by Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.8.C., Ph.D., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., 
and Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Ph.D., Superintendent of Cath- 
olic Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

The papers were discussed by: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Rev. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., D.D., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn.; Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, 8.J., Principal, 
Jesuit High School, New Orleans, La.; and Brother Philip, 
F.S.C., La Salle Provincialate, New York, N. Y. 
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A number from the audience participated in the lively 
general discussion which followed. 

After a few short remarks, Bishop Peterson concluded 
the meeting with prayer. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
THuRSDAY, April 9, 1942, 11:30 A. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held at 11:30 
A. M. in the Boulevard Room, Stevens Hotel, Most Reverend 
John B. Peterson, presiding. 

Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, presented the names of the following 
officers, who were unanimously elected for the year 1942-43: 

President General: Most Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Manchester, N. H. 

Vice-Presidents General: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mun- 
delein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, A.B., 
LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 
S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Treasurer General: Right Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., 
S.T.L., Boston, Mass. 

From the Seminary Department: Right Rev. Edward G. 
Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., Washington, D.C.; Very Rev. Stephen 
Thuis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 

From the College and University Department: Right Rev. 
William T. Dillon, J.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Julius W. 
Haun, Ph.D., D.D., Winona, Minn.; Rev. Edward V. Stan- 
ford, O.S.A., M.S., LL.D., Villanova, Pa. 

From the Secondary-School Department: Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Rev. Ber- 
nardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Oak Park, IIL; 
Brother William Sharkey, 8.C., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

From the School-Superintendents’ Department: Rev. 
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James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Ed- 
mund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Mulloy, Fargo, N. Dak. 

From the Parish-School Department: Rev. Carroll F. 
Deady, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., 
Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary then read the following report of the 
Committee on Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, is completing a quarter 
of a century in the Episcopate, and the whole Christian 
world joins with him in giving thanks to God. The joy 
that under other circumstances might have been his is 
swallowed up in profound sorrow. Everywhere in the 
world his children are being forced to drain the bitter 
chalice of war, and the peace he labored so mightily to pre- 
serve has disappeared from the face of the earth. To him 
we offer the homage of our affectionate loyalty and filial 
obedience. We assure him that we realize our responsibility 
for making Christian education a potent instrument for the 
restoration of the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 


II 


We are profoundly grateful to the President of the United 
States for the inspiring message which he sent to our con- 
vention. We pledge him our unswerving fealty and sup- 
port and pray that God, whom he constantly invokes, may 
increase his strength to bear the tremendous burdens which 
weigh upon him because of his unflinching championship 
of the cause of freedom and justice. We are confident that 
under his inspired leadership the forces of evil will be 
vanquished, and men and women the world over will have 
restored to them their heritage of liberty and be able to 
live under conditions that befit the children of God. 
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III 


Without stint or limit our schools and our colleges are 
enlisted in the service of our country. Because we are es- 
sentially devoted to the things of Christ we realize that 
we have something very special to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare in this critical hour. Our duty it is to God 
and to country to labor as never before to translate our 
faith into action in the classroom and in the laboratory, on 
the campus and on the playground, and in the community 
which we serve. 


IV 


A pagan conception of the State has fashioned in Nazi 
Germany an educational system dominated and directed by 
official bureaucracy which seeks to mold the minds and the 
bodies of the people to the autocratic purposes of a totali- 
tarian government. Such a system is in direct opposition 
to the Christian ideal of education, and its evil fruits are 
abundantly manifest. They serve as an object lesson to 
the American people and should inspire us with an unyield- 
ing resolve to guard jealously our tradition of local control 
of schools, and to look with suspicion on any measure, how- 
ever well-intentioned, that might eventuate in Federal domi- 
nation of education. 


V 


The National Catholic Educational Association is deeply 
indebted to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel 
Alphonsus Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. We have 
met here at his gracious invitation and have been greatly 
honored by his personal participation in our deliberations. 
We cherish the inspiration which came to us from his ad- 
dress of welcome. It will ring in our hearts long after we 
have returned to our work and bring us light and courage 
to face the tasks that are ahead. 
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VI 


We express our deep sense of gratitude to Very Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools of 
the Chicago Archdiocese, and to his devoted associates for 
their generous hospitality and for the splendid arrange- 
ments that were made for our comfort and convenience dur- 
ing the convention. We are grateful to Mr. John F. Bow- 
man and to the management of the Stevens Hotel for the 
splendid facilities that were put at our disposal, and the 
friendly attention that was accorded us by the hotel’s 
personnel. 


(Signed) SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., Chairman. 
BROTHER VICTOR, F.S.C. 
FELIX N. PITT. 
JEROME V. MACEACHIN. 
EDWARD G. MURRAY. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 











ADDRESSES 


ADDRESS OF 
MOST REV. SAMUEL ALPHONSUS STRITCH, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO. 
Most Reverend Bishops, Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, my dear Sisters, and Friends: 


It is a pleasure for me this morning to welcome all of you 
to Chicago. There are very many reasons for my delight 
in having you assembled this year in convention here in 
Chicago. Not to tire you, I am just going to give you one 
of these reasons, a reason which seems to me to stand out 
among the others. If there is a single question which 
recurs to men today, time after time, it is: Where are the 
promises of our educators of yesterday? It cannot be said 
that this world tragedy came out of the lands of unedu- 
cated peoples. We would understand it if it were the ex- 
plosion of unreasoned emotions of ignorant or primitive 
peoples. The fact is that with all its mockery of right, it 
sprang from the land which has been outstanding in the 
field of education, a country which more than any other 
country has influenced the structure of education in modern 
times, a country from which there has come in modern 
history a galaxy of brilliant scientists and fine scholars. 
The very terror of this catastrophe is not the work of 
ignorant people. It is the work of educated people. All the 
studies in the laboratories of yesterday which promised a 
blessed beneficence to mankind are being used to prosecute 
a war that the Holy Father calmly, in his Christian elocu- 
tion of 1939, said might easily have been avoided if leaders 
had been willing to sit at a table and discuss their problems 
in the light of reason, a war which our own President, right 
from its beginnings, tried so hard to avert. 

No, it can’t be said that what has come about in this 
world today has come out of uneducated and ignorant pop- 
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ulations. The very philosophy which the aggressor nations 
are giving for their justification is a philosophy which only 
yesterday, in many of the great universities of the world, 
was taught and hailed as the dawn of a new day of progress. 
Plainly, this tragedy was manufactured by educated people, 
and not by the masses. And in its sorry progress, in many 
quarters, it has not met the expected opposition, because 
men in those quarters largely have lost their most precious 
convictions, and they lost those convictions in schools. Men, 
common men, are asking the question, Is the burden we 
have been carrying for schools, the burden which has im- 
posed upon us so heavy a sacrifice, just another illusion? 
Didn’t they tell us that the day of progress was ahead? Have 
the schools hastened the decadence of which all these things 
are but a symbol? 


Now you, among educators, all alone, have warned and 
admonished that the drift was to chaos and not to progress. 
Standing for all that is best in modern education, you have 
clung to the core of true education and loudly proclaimed 
that if you take the Saviour out of life, there is only dark- 
ness and confusion left. Laboriously, patiently, and some- 
times with heavy hearts, you have tried to show men that 
human personality, human dignity, rights, duties, social 
solidarity, are things which call to the Cross for their be- 
ginning and their preservation. Time and time again you 
have proclaimed that you can’t live contradictions, and that 
the materialism and nationalism of the universities of today 
will become the confusion of tomorrow’s society. 

Could anything better than the tragedy of the times prove 
your contentions? What ugly things—balance of power and 
spheres of influence and national breathing spaces—are be- 
fore us today. And yet yesterday, despite the immorality 
innate in them, there were men who made them the formulas 
for a better world. 


We are glad to have you with us if only to say to you that 
your proclamation, CHRIST IN THE SCHOOLS, is fully 
proven in the laboratory of the world’s daily events. 
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But the reason which we started out to give you is not 
just our pride in your past. In these times when we are 
thinking about our work in hand to win this war which an 
aggressor nation has brought us, you are able to delineate 
in clear outline the things for which we are fighting. These 
things—and let us epitomize them, embracing them all under 
the caption, OUR FREEDOMS, are things which call to 
the Moral Law and the Christian Ideal. You are here to 
do a great constructive work for your country by study- 
ing how the better you can clarify the meaning of OUR 
FREEDOMS. Show their origin, and make evident that 
without the Christian Gospel they have no support, no 
foundation, no significance. Your work these days is to 
beg and persuade all educators to try to understand that 
without religion there can be no rights, no duties, no soli- 
darities, no freedoms, and that the shallow philosophy of 
yesterday’s godless liberalism is as hopeless as the racism 
and supernationalism of Hitler. 


We are glad to have you here these days. We know that 
you are going to make a great contribution in our war 
effort, that you are going to make it clearer and clearer to 
all how, discarding political objectives, there is at hand a 
great cultural crisis in the world, and how the only sane 
choice for men is Christ. 


May I say to you, in the name of my clergy and my peo- 
ple, that during your stay in Chicago these days, we want 
you to enjoy our hospitality, of which we are very proud? 
Not far from where you are meeting this morning, in the 
long, long ago, as we tell history in the United States, be- 
fore there was a Chicago, Father Marquette spent a winter, 
and just at this season, in the springtime, made a retreat 
in an Indian cabin. We feel, here in Chicago, that we have 
to be true to Father Marquette, that we have to make his 
prayer come true, that we have to realize his aspirations, 
and we are glad to spend ourselves and have others spend 
themselves with us in making this great city a mighty 
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defense of Christian freedoms and the Cross the only 
shadow on the flag of the Stars and Stripes. 

We hope that your deliberations will be all that we ex- 
pect and that you anticipate. Catholic education has faced 
a hard struggle. Many of us are witnesses to much of the 
difficulties of that struggle, and yet the Catholic educator 
has always been serene and confident. With a sense of 
triumph in his heart, he has always known that the little 
minds, the shallow minds who try to make men live a con- 
tradiction, who tried to build schools, with no other power 
than the power to create universal doubt in the life of the 
world, would be found mortal. Today, he does not gloat over 
the facts that world events have proved his contention. 
Today, all the more, he is trying not only to better his own 
schools, trying not only to make his Catholic theology real- 
ized in a theology of eduction in his own schools, but he is 
trying and longing and laboring to make educators every- 
where understand that not only materialism, not only na- 
tionalism, but only on the Gospel of Christ can you build the 
life of a nation, that only in the Gospel of Christ may men 
fairly and honestly say, We are fighting for our freedoms. 











THE MISSION CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR 


VERY REV. EDWARD A. FREKING, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION CRUSADE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Your Excellencies, Right Reverend, Very Reverend Fathers, 
Dear Sisters, Friends of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association: 


I haven’t come to propagandize. I haven’t come to col- 
lect any money for the missions. I am not even going to 
ask you to give money to the missions. 

But I do come to present to you what I consider to be the 
most serious ‘crisis facing the Church in the world today. 
I am going to put it to you very briefly and to the point. I 
will draw a parallel picture between the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of Missionaries and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Army, President Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt not only has a problem of supplying 
the needs of his soldiers, but he has the problem of gather- 
ing the personnel for his army. I am informed that by the 
end of the year we shall have 4,000,000 men under arms, 
and possibly next year, another 4,000,000 men. Every sol- 
dier who leaves the American shores must be accompanied 
by 17 tons of supplies. For every soldier who is on foreign 
fields there must be provided, every month, seven tons of 
supplies to keep him in action. The problem of supplies is 
a tremendous one, and that army, in addition to furnishing 
supplies, must also receive new life and new blood con- 
stantly to replace those who have been killed and wounded 
in battle. 

Pope Pius XII has a Missionary Army of 80,000 priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters. They are in all parts of the world, 
from the frozen waste lands of the North to the tropics, in 
the deserts. That army has been recruited principally from 
Europe. France, the eldest daughter of the Church, gave 
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more missionaries than any other country in the world. 
Proportionately speaking, Holland gave the most. 

Let me give you a glimpse of what has happened with 
regard to our missionary personnel. During the Communist 
revolution in Spain, 5,500 priests were murdered. During 
the war between France and Germany, 17,500 priests fought 
in the ranks as soldiers, and about a fourth were killed and 
captured and imprisoned. In Poland—a Catholic country— 
90 per cent of the priests are out of action, either killed or 
wounded or in internment camps. In Germany and in 
Siberia they are persecuted both by Communism and 
Nazism. 

We can’t look to Europe for religious vocations for the 
missions for the next 25 years. But on the contrary, you 
and I will witness, in our day, possibly in the next five 
years, America sending missionaries back to Europe, 
thereby reversing the process of the missionary efforts of 
the Church. 


Of this army of 80,000 missionaries, the United States 
has supplied only 2,700, and over half of them have been 
recruited from the ranks of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade. The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade today is 
the largest Catholic youth organization in the Church in 
America, numbering over 800,000. They met just a short 
distance from Chicago, 25 years ago—a band of students— 
and they pledged that they would dedicate themselves to a 
threefold cause of prayer for the missions, study of the 
missions, and sacrifice for the missions. 


The problem of supplying the Church with the supplies 
for the missions belongs to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith and the Holy Childhood Association—both of 
them pontifical societies. The problem for the Crusade is 
the mission education of the youth in America. 

And now I present to you a problem. It is my experience 
that the most difficult groups to convince of the need of 
education for the missions are Catholic priests and Sisters. 
Our Catholic laity have responded most generously to the 
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mission appeal. And yet there is not a community of re- 
ligious priests or Sisters represented here today that is not 
praying for vocations. The reason you are not getting vo- 
cations is that you have not presented in large measure, 
the ideal and the spirit of personal sacrifice which is the 
basis of a religious vocation. 


The Holy Father, as Commander-in-Chief of this Mission- 
ary Army, looking about the world, can no longer seek aid 
in Europe. He must turn to the largest Catholic group out- 
side of Europe—the Catholics of America. 


Now, some of you educators imagine that you are doing 
mission education work when you have a mite-box collection 
during Holy Week or during the Lent season. You think 
that mission education is to sell the students on a senti- 
mental, pious story about some Romans and the missions. 
You look upon missions, in so many instances, as a work 
of supererogation, whereas, as a matter of fact, the missions 
are the very lifeblood of the Church. 


We have to get away, as the Chairman—Bishop Peter- 
son—says from our isolationism, and become catholic and 
universal in our world outlook. 


I find that the group that is particularly negligent of the 
mission problem is the college group, and that is the group 
that ought to be most active. There is far more being done 
in our Catholic high schools, in an intelligent approach to 
the mission problem, than there is in the colleges of the 
country. 


I present, therefore, this problem, not from the viewpoint 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, but, from the 
viewpoint of Holy Mother, the Church. It is a challenge 
that comes to you and to me, as educators, to prepare an 
army of missionaries for tomorrow, both for the home- 
mission fields and the foreign fields. That is our task and 
our duty. Instead of having 2,700 Americans on the for- 
eign fields, we shall have to have them there by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, if the Church is not to retreat 
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and to surrender to paganism the advances that she has 
already made. 


I ask of you, therefore, as members of this assembly, 
to appoint a committee that will study the mission problem 
as it involves the Catholic educator, and I ask you, when 
the appeal is made, not to turn a deaf ear to the deepest, 
most vital crisis that the Church faces in the world today. 
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REV. GEORGE JOHNSON, Pu.D., SECRETARY GENERAL, THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In this fateful hour we may well thank God for the vision 
of those who forty years ago saw the need of an instrumen- 
tality by means of which Catholic educators might achieve 
a common mind concerning their common problems and 
who laid the foundations for the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. If we did not have an organization such 
as this, we would be forced to improvise one. Good as it 
might be, however, it could not supply the experience, the 
familiarity with procedures, and the understanding of one 
another that are the fruit of years of thinking together and 
working together. We face the exigencies of the moment 
with all of its frightening implications not as strangers to 
one another, not as so many disparate institutional units, 
not with ignorance of one another’s problems, but as a united 
group of educators who have found a way of making their 
zeal for the welfare of their own particular school or school 
system increase their zeal for Catholic education as a whole. 

The right which by nature belongs to parents to bring 
up their children in accordance with the dictates of their 
conscience and the right which belongs to the Church by 
virtue of her supernatural mission to conduct schools have 
been generally respected in the United States. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Oregon Case made clear that 
these rights are recognized in the Constitution and are of 
the very essence of American freedom. True, the full im- 
port of parental rights remains to be understood by the 
nation, for, as far as Catholic parents are concerned, they 
are circumscribed by the refusal to allow Catholic schools 
to share in public funds. As a consequence, the Church is 
handicapped in her educational mission. However, in spite 
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of this, due to the generosity of the people, the self-sacrifice 
of religious teachers, and the prudent guidance of the 
bishops and the clergy, Catholic education in the United 
States has flourished and has recruited a devoted member- 
ship for the Church and a loyal citizenry for the State. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON EDUCATION 


Catholic education has a vital stake in the outcome of 
this war. The forces that are arrayed against our country 
are the same forces that in other lands are arrayed against 
the Church. They are the enemies of everything that Chris- 
tianity stands for. Wherever they have prevailed, they 
have deprived the Church of the right to minister unto the 
intellectual and moral needs of childhood and youth, have 
elbowed parents out of the way, and have made education 
the function of the state and the state alone. That such 
a system may never prevail in the United States our boys 
are fighting on land, on the sea, and in the air. They are 
dying that the advantages that have been ours under a free 
government may continue to live. Behind them are mobil- 
ized our intelligence, our labor, and our wealth. There is 
one concern that transcends all others at the present mo- 
ment. We must win this war. 


This being so, it follows that education like everything 
else must enlist wholeheartedly in the national effort and 
adjust itself to the demands, sometimes excruciatingly in- 
sistent, of wartime. Our schools and colleges do not exist 
in a vacuum; they are part and parcel of life and living and 
were never intended to afford a cloistral refuge from reality. 
Though they thrive best in peace, they must now gird them- 
selves for war. When freedom is imperilled, their very rea- 
son for existence hangs in the balance. 

The war is affecting American schools on all levels. The 
requirements for civilian defense, the sale of defense 
stamps, the growing realization of the need for better physi- 
cal education, the belated recognition of the fact that we 
have been taking too much for granted with regard to prepa- 
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ration for citizenship, are all united to make large demands 
on the elementary school. At the same time they demand 
the attention of the secondary school which, in addition, 
is being forced to take cognizance of newer vocational needs, 
of service in the armed forces that looms up so immediately 
ahead of the boys, of opportunities for girls hitherto not 
usually considered, of adjustments that may have to be 
made to meet the requirements of the college. 

Hardest pressed of all is the college, what with the oper- 
ation of the Selective Service System, the urge to enlist- 
ment, the various programs of the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and the urgent need for 
trained persons in industry. Nor are men’s colleges alone 
affected. The woman’s college finds the ground moving 
out from under its feet and is trying to discover its war- 
time function. The same is true of the graduate school and 
the professional school. Every grade, every level of in- 
struction is realizing, and will realize more and more as the 
days go on, that we are at war. 

Yet, even in wartime, with all the adjustments that must 
needs be made, there are certain fundamental values that 
education must labor to preserve. The very things we are 
fighting for are enshrined in our schools and colleges and 
they dare not be lost. To fight for their preservation does 
not involve any attitude of “business as usual.” Were they 
lost, the victory of our armed forces would be a hollow one 
and brave men would have died in vain. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 


American education is attempting to organize itself as 
best it can to place its resources at the disposal of the war 
effort and at the same time to preserve its inherent values 
against ill-considered and unnecessary interferences. Two 
years ago, under the joint leadership of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the National Education Association, 
some sixty educational organizations set up a National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense. This is a voluntary effort 
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whose purpose is to advise the schools and colleges concern- 
ing their place in the nation’s program for the conduct of 
the war and at the same time to represent the interests of 
education before those government agencies who have the 
responsibility for achieving ultimate victory. The National 
Catholic Educational Association is cooperating with this 
group, and it enjoys membership on its Executive Commit- 
tee as well as on the important Committee on Military 
Affairs. This latter committee has been very active in co- 
operating with Selective Service in order that there may be 
as little interruption as possible of educational programs. 


The National Committee on Education and Defense is 
extra-governmental and as such is operating according to 
the true spirit of American democracy. Because it is volun- 
tary, it can operate effectively in dealing with various gov- 
ernment agencies and at the same time it can stimulate the 
schools and colleges to develop their own initiative in deal- 
ing with the problems that confront them and not to wait 
for a blueprint from Washington. 


THE WARTIME COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


In the month of December, 1941, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. John W. Studebaker, invited a 
number of persons representing various national educa- 
tional associations to become members of a Wartime Com- 
mission whose purpose is to assist the Office of Education 
to meet the large responsibilities which have devolved upon 
it because of the war. At the present time the Office of Edu- 
cation is training skilled workers for industrial production, 
training engineers, chemists, physicists, and production 
managers, is conducting school and college civilian morale 
service, is active in the field of inter-American education, 
is working with the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service in providing school facilities in defense areas, is 
working with the Civil Aeronautics Administration in a pro- 
gram to promote aviation education, as well as in a number 
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of other activities. The Wartime Commission is divided 
into two major committees, one on State and Local Adminis- 
tration and the other on Higher Education. To date the 
Commission has concerned itself with two general types of 
problems: first, the securing of federal funds to aid the 
schools to meet specific war problems; and, secondly, trying 
to help education secure a more orderly handling of its prob- 
lems and proposals in face of the demands that are made 
upon it by so many different government organizations. 
The Department of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is represented on the Wartime Commission. 


The Wartime Commission is a government organization 
and as such is much more circumscribed in its activities 
than is the National Committee on Education and Defense. 
There are and there should continue to be rather definite 
limits as to the field of activity of the Wartime Commission. 
It is outside of its province to impose any pattern on schools 
and colleges because of the war emergency and there is no 
disposition on the part of the Office of Education to use it 
as a means of introducing federal control of education. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


To date the Wartime Commission has considered ways and 
means by which the Federal Government through loans or 
grants to students may accelerate the preparation of 
needed personnel in such fields as engineering, chemistry, 
production management, medicine, and dentistry. Recom- 
mendations of the same sort have been made in order to do 
something to relieve the acute shortage of teachers that is 
developing in various parts of the country. 

The student-aid program of the N. Y. A. will in all like- 
lihood continue though the amounts available may be re- 
duced. Engineering schools and nursing schools are receiv- 
ing aid from the Federal Government. All of these pro- 
grams, whether proposed or actually in operation, are defi- 
nitely linked up with the conduct of the war. 

Meanwhile, however, organizations representing the pub- 
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lic schools are continuing their drive for a permanent pro- 
gram of federal aid to education. Their demands are em- 
bodied in a bill currently before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. With few changes, it is the same as 
its predecessors. However, unlike last year’s bill, it does 
not attempt to link the demand for federal aid directly with 
the war effort, and it very definitely restricts its proposals 
to the needs of the public schools. 


This bill should be opposed. First of all, it is inequitable 
because it refuses to consider the rights of those children 
who for reasons that are constitutional do not attend tax- 
supported schools. In the second place, this would not seem 
to be the time to embark upon a departure with regard to 
the support of American schools that is to say the least, 
highly controversial. No one can deny the fact that in cer- 
tain parts of the country there is not sufficient taxable 
wealth to maintain a defensible educational program. It 
is possible to demonstrate beyond doubt the necessity of 
federal aid for education in such areas. However, the mere 
granting of money will not of itself guarantee that condi- 
tions will be remedied. Some of the inequities are due to 
faulty local administration and a variety of other causes. 
To remedy these, some degree of federal dictation seems 
necessary, which is another way of saying that federal aid 
of necessity implies federal control. 


There may be some way of rendering such federal control 
innocuous as far as the purposes and processes of Amer- 
ican education are concerned. The report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education indicates a way in which this 
might be done. The present bill does not contain all the 
safeguards that were written into that report. This is no 
time to take a chance on putting into the hands of the cen- 
tral government a power over American education that 
might be very dangerous for it to possess in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Local control of education has been one 
of the greatest safeguards to American liberty, and we can- 
not afford to risk tampering with it at a time like this. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The problems that face Catholic education today are many 
and various. The responsibility for defending our schools 
and our colleges against dangers from without is always 
upon us. There are elements in the nation that are hostile 
to the continued existence of our schools; with these it is 
comparatively simple to deal. At the same time, however, 
great and fundamental changes are taking place in the whole 
economic structure of the country which must of necessity 
affect our apostolate. We would be renegade to our duty 
were we not to give continual, deep, and profound considera- 
tion to these forces. 


Internally, we still have much to do in order to make our 
practice conform more completely with our principles. We 
have made great progress in translating our philosophy of 
education into curricula and procedures that truly imple- 
ment it. Not a one of us but is fully conscious of the fact 
that much remains to be done. 


The National Catholic Educational Association is our 
medium for developing a united front against external at- 
tack and at the same time of achieving a common mind con- 
cerning the internals of Catholic education. Perhaps the 
Association can be made to function more effectively than 
it has in the past to serve our common cause. Regional 
meetings that have been recently inaugurated are a long 
and most promising step in the direction of greater supple- 
ness. The Executive Committee has now approved a con- 
siderable change in the publication policy of the Associa- 
tion which it is hoped will enable us to accomplish more 
through the printed word. It has not been and should never 
be the function of the Association to legislate for Catholic 
schools, but it has by no means exhausted its possibilities as 
a voluntary agency devoted to the development of a more 
fundamental understanding of and devotion to that unity 
that underlies all our great and blessed variety. 
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PAPERS 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER OF TOMORROW 


REV. WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., PH.D., UNIVERSITY 
OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


My task in this presentation, as I interpret it, is twofold: 
(1) to take you back in the history of education in this coun- 
try to give you the background necessary for understanding 
the situation in which we find ourselves today, with an edu- 
cational system devoting 16 years to general education; 
(2) to take you forward and outline in some detail the edu- 
cational system which we must have—if not tomorrow, at 
least some time in the near future, as the present movement 
for reducing the time to be devoted to general educa- 
tion becomes effective. Father Deady, as I understand 
it, will give his attention to the problems of the present 
which always confront a nation when attempting any re- 
organization of a system that has become fixed in its major 
details. In so far as my presentation is an attack, it is not 
an attack upon any one of the units which form a part of 
our system today; neither upon the university, the college, 
the high school, nor the elementary school. Rather it is an 
attack upon a system which in its development was an his- 
torical accident, not the outcome of a well-thought-out plan. 
How did this happen? 


I. ECONOMY OF TIME IN EDUCATION 


We first go back to 1888 when President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, made his famous speech before the Department 
of Superintendents under the title, “Can School Programs 
Be Shortened and Enriched?” The immediate occasion for 
this speech was the fact that from 1830 to 1880 the age of 
entering Freshmen at Harvard had advanced from 16-plus 
to 1814, and Eliot’s speech was a plea for finishing general 
education at the age of 20 instead of 22. In so far as “en- 
richment” meant the introduction of the free elective sys- 
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tem, American education is still paying the penalty for act- 
ing only upon that part of his question to which a negative 
answer should have been given. 

Twenty years later, in 1908, the time element was attacked 
again, this time by the N. E. A. with the appointment of a 
committee to make a full investigation. The final report 
of this committee was published in 1913 as Bulletin 38 of 
the Bureau of Education under the title, Economy of Time 
in Education. Again, the recommendation called for finish- 
ing general education at 20. In 1916, William F. Russell 
published his monograph, Economy in Secondary Education, 
dealing with the same theme. 

In the Proceedings of this Association for 1919, Father 
Spalding, of Marquette University, tells the story of what 
happened at Marquette Academy in Milwaukee where they 
had been receiving boys from the sixth grade into the high 
school. The pressure became so strong, however, from both 
the parochial-school situation as well as the public-school 
that they finally had to demand completion of eight years in 
an elementary school before receiving boys into the high 
school. These are Father Spalding’s words: 


“The Marquette authorities felt that the eighth-grade 
requirements for those boys who intended to go to high 
school and college were pedagogically unsound; yet 
they decided to submit to the force of circumstances and 
adopt a plan that was in harmony with the public and 
parish educational system of Wisconsin.” 4 

In 1924, I presented a paper at the annual meeting of this 
Association under the title, “Rebuilding the American Edu- 
cational Ladder,” again appealing for the reduction of gen- 
eral education to 14 years with its completion at the average 
age of 20 instead of 22. 

Now, another opportunity is before us. The school, one 
of the most conservative of our social institutions, has been 
jarred out of its complacency by the shock of war. The 
Resolutions and Recommendations adopted by the National 


1 Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association, 1919, p. 83. 
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Conference of College and University Presidents at Balti- 
more in January of this year reads in part as follows: 

“. . recognizing that basic education should be 
completed prior to induction through Selective Service 
at the age of 20, we recommend that an immediate 
study be made of desirable articulation in the academic 
calendars of schools and colleges to facilitate accelera- 
tion of total educational progress.” 

This mention of the age of 20 fits in perfectly with the 
recommendations made repeatedly during the past 50 years 
that the American educational ladder be rebuilt in terms 
of a school system that will limit the number of years to be 
devoted to general education to 14 instead of 16, including 
elementary school, high school, and college. 


Now the question arises, How did it happen that the 
United States evolved a four-step educational ladder instead 
of organizing its educational system in terms of three levels, 
elementary, secondary, and higher education, universal, not 
only in the major countries of Europe, but, also, in Latin 
America which followed Europe’s lead? I now turn to that 
question under the title: 


Il. EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN FOUR-STEP EDUCATIONAL 
LADDER 


If you will look at Figure 1 you will see that the first 
period in the history of education in this country is called 
the period of “Transplantation.” 2 That means it was the 
period when schools characteristic of Europe were brought 
over to this country and set up here practically without 
change. In so far as there was any system at all during 
colonial times, it was dual in character, one system for the 
classes and one for the masses. In most communities, little 
if any provision was made for elementary education and 
when such provision was made for the lower classes most 
commonly it was the type known as “pauper schools.” On 





* Figure 1, “Evolution of the American Four-Step Educational 
Ladder,” p. 84. 
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the other hand the colonial colleges, e.g., Harvard, William 
and Mary, etc. were early established as training grounds 
for the leaders of their communities, with Latin Grammar 
schools preparatory tothem. Training in the elements lead- 
ing to the Latin Grammar school was provided for the most 
part by tutors in the home. Little or no provision was made 
for either elementary or secondary education for the people 
as a whole.’ 

Within a hundred years, however, the great Democrat, 
Benjamin Franklin, set out to remedy this situation with the 
establishment of his academy in 1751 and the “Transition” 
period had begun. The academy was an institution designed 
to be the “‘people’s college” offering training of a more prac- 
tical nature than that given in the Latin Grammar schools, 
whose curriculum as the name indicates was made up largely 
of Latin and Greek preparatory to the college. But the 
academy as it developed, early took over the college prepara- 
tory function and eventually became dominated by it. Three 
quarters of a century were to pass before another attempt 
was made to provide secondary training for the people. 
This came with the establishment of the first high school in 
Boston in 1821, and the period called the “Awakening” had 
opened. The high school also designed to be the “people’s 
college” offered training of a practical nature preparatory 
to life. But the high school suffered the same fate as the 
academy. Early in its history it took over the college 
preparatory function and like the academy eventually be- 
came dominated by it. 

The first eight-grade elementary school as we know it 
today was the Quincy School established in Boston in 1848. 
By this time the Latin Grammar school had disappeared. 
Following the Civil War the academies were converted into 
high schools or became distinctly college preparatory schools 
or else they disappeared entirely. Thus the high school 
became the dominant secondary institution. Following 
Harvard, private colleges were rapidly established through- 





* Figure 1, p. 84. 
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out the country. Some began early to transform themselves 
into universities. Johns Hopkins University was estab- 
lished in 1876 and the period of ‘‘Systemization” had begun. 
But this institution like the other two which started out to 
be universities (Clark University and the Catholic Uni- 
versity) found it necessary to set up an undergraduate col- 
lege as part of its university organization. Thus the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century saw the American four- 
step educational ladder come into being, comprised of an 
eight-year elementary school, a four-year high school, a 
four-year college, and the university of graduate, profes- 
sional, and technical schools. 

This single system was something new in the history of 
education. Comenius had visioned such a system of schools 
offering educational opportunity to all, but Europe never 
accepted the idea and even today is not sympathetic toward 
it. This was the first great American contribution to edu- 
cation, a single school system offering educational oppor- 
tunity to every student from the elementary school at the 
bottom to the university schools at the top, limited only by 
his ability and his willingness to advance himself within 
the system. But when we know that the units in this system 
had never been planned as parts of an integrated whole, we 
can readily understand that when fitted together to form a 
single system, there would be gaps here and overlapping 
there. The eight-grade elementary school was an imitation 
of the Prussian Volksschule, a terminal school for a servant 
class, and in its origin was not thought of as leading to the 
high school. The high school, planned as a finishing school 
for the people, got sandwiched in between the elementary 
school and college, thus prolonging our period of general 
education beyond all reason.’ 

Now we are in the fifth period in the history of education 
in this country, the period commonly called “Reorganiza- 
tion.” But, unhappily, the two movements that have gone 





* Figure 1, p. 84. 
5° W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., The Pivotal Problems of Education, pp. 
344-348. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 
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forward in this attempt at reorganization, the junior high 
school and the junior college, have done little, if anything, 
to remove the two outstanding weaknesses of American edu- 
cation: first, wasted time, and, second, lack of intellectual 
discipline. If we reduce the number of years to be devoted 
to general education and, at the same time, through a 
lengthened school year and more intensive application to 
study, accomplish more in terms of real education, we will 
remedy both of these weaknesses in one fell swoop. One 
phase of the present emergency has been called a “War on 
Waste.” My suggestion is that one of the principal points 
of attack in this ““war’’ must be upon the wastes in a school 
system that is unduly prolonged. 


III. THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER OF TOMORROW 

Looking now into the future, I call your attention to Fig- 
ure 2. I suggest that we give our attention primarily to the 
ladder in the middle of the figure and not to the stepladders 
on either side, all of which are specialized schools of one 
type or another. Referring now to the ladder in the center, 
I would call your attention to the fact that this is built in 
terms of three distinct educational levels, namely, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher. It is true that the secondary 
school is divided into two cycles, the first four years called 
the high school and the second four years, the college, but 
both cycles are parts of one single period, secondary edu- 
cation. If we define adolescence loosely as the “teen age,” 
that is, between 12 and 20, you will notice that the first cycle 
takes care of boys and girls who are early adolescents, from 
12 to 16 years of age; and the second cycle takes care of 
those young men and young women approaching maturity, 
the latter adolescents, from 16 to 20. The purpose of the 
eight years is the same throughout; namely, continued gen- 
eral education. The primary difference between the two 
groups is in the physical and social development that charac- 
terizes these two periods of early and later adolescence. We 
can identify the aims of the three levels, then, in four words. 


° Figure 2, “The American Educational Ladder of Tomorrow,” p. 88. 
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On the first level, elementary education, the aim is literacy; 
that is, a mastery of the tools, although, of course, the tools 
cannot function in a vacuum, and as the pupil comes into 
possession of these he uses them in his assimilation of the 
social inheritance, the content subjects of the curriculum. 
When we come to the next level, secondary education, here 
the aim is specifically general education. The tool subjects 
of the liberal arts are continued, the abilities to read, to 
write, to reckon, to speak, and to listen, all are employed by 
the pupil in his efforts to assimilate the social inheritance 
through his study of the sciences, the natural sciences, what 
I like to call “the humanistic sciences,” and, third, the meta- 
physical sciences; that is, religion and, on the higher levels, 
philosophy. The aim of the university level is specialization. 
This takes place in the professional or technological schools 
or through graduate study in the liberal arts and sciences. 
In this plan, general education concludes with the awarding 
of the bachelor’s degree with the completion of college at 
the average age of 20 instead of 22 as is now the case. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your attention to a state- 
ment issued by the secretaries of three college associations 
in which they protested against the awarding of the bache- 
lor degree after 14 years of general education instead of 16. 
One of the principal points in this protest is (I quote) “to 
avoid confusion on the part of the educational world and of 
the general public.” This statement would seem to assume 
that there is no confusion now in the awarding of the 
bachelor degree. Yet, the facts are these. At one extreme, 
the bachelor degree since 1850 has been awarded by Central 
High School of Philadelphia at the completion of the high- 
school course. At the other extreme, in the senior colleges 
of the country it is awarded with the completion of the work 
of the last two years which is in the nature of university 
specialization under the term “fields of concentration.” The 
reorganization suggested here is that the bachelor degree be 
awarded universally throughout the country to stand for the 
completion of general education at the average age of 20, 
after 14 years of schooling. 








THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER OF TOMORROW 


REV. CARROLL F. DEADY, Pu.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, DETROIT, MICH. 





Your Excellency, Reverend Chairman, and Members of the 
Association: 


This proposal to reorganize the educational system in this 
country, to rebuild the educational ladder primarily affects 
the elementary school. Under the proposed scheme the 
elementary school is to be reduced from eight grades to 
six grades, from eight years to six years. The advocates of 
this innovation rather condescendingly state that “‘what- 
ever is of value in the present seventh and eighth grades 
should be distributed among the upper and lower grades.” 

As far as time is concerned the high school and the col- 
lege remain unchanged. The branch of the educational sys- 
tem that will be most seriously injured will be the elemen- 
tary school where the most children, the most parents, and 
the most teachers are vitally concerned. 

Father Cunningham has stated the advantages of this 
“new deal” clearly, concisely, and cogently. I appreciate 
very deeply his point of view, the present plight of the col- 
leges, the desire to have the so-called “‘general education” 
completed earlier but I can’t see how that problem can be 
solved by reducing the elementary school 25 per cent. From 
the position of an executive of a large school system of 
93,000 boys and girls I know that any such a catastrophic 
change would wreak havoc to the cause of education. You 
all know that the acid test is applied to any project when 
you have to make decisions to act. 

Two vital crucial considerations merit your attention in 
your deliberation of this proposed renovation. First, it is 
impossible to do the work of the eight grades in six years, 
no matter how you distribute this work. When I say im- 
possible, I mean impossible, not only morally, but, physi- 
cally. Secondly, collegiate boards can accelerate programs 
as much as they want, but no person of collegiate, second- 
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ary, or elementary rank can accelerate the maturity of a 
child. Why even God Himself can’t make an eight-year 
old boy or girl in six years. 

In actual teaching these two points are closely associ- 
ated. Accordingly, I shall treat them concurrently. 

It is impossible to do the work of the elementary school in 
six years, as elementary-school people know. When I was 
a high-school teacher I thought the elementary school was 
a sort of a kid’s nursery taught by kind old Sisters who 
“mothered” sweet little children. When I became a college 
professor, I not only shared the same views about the ele- 
mentary school but also regarded the high school in pretty 
much the same light. However, when I was “demoted” to 
the position of Superintendent of Schools and really worked 
with elementary-school principals and teachers and pupils, 
I became absorbed in this branch of the system and it was 
found to be the most fascinating, most interesting—yes, 
most effective part of the whole educational ladder. Why 
the very suggestion that this division get a 25 per cent cut 
in its time appropriation sends the blood boiling through 
my veins at 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The elementary school has as its major objectives six 
functions: 


(1) To train the child in the fundamentals of religion. 

(2) To guide the pupil in acquiring fundamental 
skills. 

(83) To change the individual into an intelligent citi- 
zen. 

(4) To acquaint the pupil with a well-selected body of 
conventional knowledge and to develop a whole- 
some attitude toward learning. 

(5) To train the child in the worthy use of leisure 
time. 

(6) To develop an interest in physical development 
and proper bodily care. 


To carry out these objectives it employs subjects, books, 
and teachers. Any one of these tools is not important in 
itself. It is important only in what it enables the pupil to 
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do. Let’s take a look at a few of these jobs and then and 
not till then set the time in which the average pupil can do 
that job. 


LEARNING TO WRITE 


This is definitely the job of the elementary school and the 
complete responsibility of that division. The school seeks 
to equip the child with the ability and with the desire to 
write a clear legible hand at the rate of about 70 letters a 
minute. I concede that six years is adequate time in which 
to learn the 52 letter forms and to achieve a smoothly inte- 
grated writing movement. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 


This basic skill is also the job of the elementary school 
but probably not exclusively. Theoretically, a child should 
learn to spell all the words he will ever want to use but we 
can foresee only the words he is certain to use when he 
writes. This basic spelling vocabulary is about 4,000 words. 
As you realize, this is a small percentage of the words in 
our language. But if a pupil can spell these basic words and 
acquire a dictionary habit he can get along fairly well. 
Of course, there are a lot of special and technical words he 
needs to know how to spell for use in religion, history, 
geography, arithmetic, science, and so on—amounting to 
about 1,000—giving a grand total of a minimum of 5,000 
words. 

The first grade is out as far as much spelling is con- 
cerned, but formal spelling can be taught in Grades 2-8, 
allowing about 700 words a year. With a school year of 
180 days, this makes it necessary to teach four new words 
a day. A spelling period is 20 minutes. When you allow 
for necessary reviews, you will find that such a task is 
even more than the average pupil can accomplish. 

When a child is learning to spell our illogical mother 
tongue, he has to learn the exact order of the letters in each 
word, look at each letter, observe its relative position, and 
then memorize that order. This is a slow tedious process. 
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Changing the educational ladder would require the aver- 
age child to master six new words a day—30 per week— 
an utterly impossible task. 


LEARNING TO READ 

“Reading is a highly synthetic process. It requires a 
simultaneous functioning of eye and articulatory muscles, 
a recognition of separate words and phrases, an immediate 
memory for what has just been read, remote memories 
based on all the reader’s experiences, and interest in the 
reading matter. If everything functions perfectly, there 
emerges a ‘comprehension’ of what is read. These processes 
are all so dependent on each other that trouble at any point 
at once lowers the degree of comprehension and may quite 
destroy it. If a person accustomed to looking at every 
word on a line is so hurried that he looks only at. every 
third word, he gets almost no meaning; if he is accustomed 
to whisper words to himself but tries to suppress this habit 
he finds his comprehension suffering. Let enough un- 
familiar words be introduced and he derives no meaning 
at all. If the reading matter concerns unfamiliar activities, 
the reader can make little sense out of it even though he 
knows the separate words. And who has not experienced 
difficulty in understanding a selection in which he has no 
spark of interest? Any real degree of comprehension takes 
place only when all these elements work together—and a 
failure to comprehend may be due to any malfunctioning 
of one or more of them. For a child, such a highly synthetic 
process often fails to ‘click.’ His eyes have not yet been 
trained for accurate and economical fixating; his memory 
span is not very long; he has little experience in the light of 
which meaning can be interpreted; the reading matter is 
often uninteresting ; and he finds dozens of new words every 
day. It is not surprising that his comprehension is meagre; 
in fact, it is a tribute to his intelligence and persistence 
that he ever understands what he reads.” (Cole.) 

At the end of the fourth grade the average child will have 
learned the mechanics of reading and attain a speed of 
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about 120 words a minute with a reading vocabulary of 
about 2,500 words. 

Then comes the whole field of children’s literature with 
adequate discrimination in the choice of reading material. 
Just as a workman becomes skilled in the use of his tools 
only after much practice, so the child learns to read with 
ease and facility only by reading a great deal. In the 
seventh and eighth grade comes the “reading craze.’’ Never 
again in his life does the average individual read as many 
books in one year as he reads at this time. 

To train in this basic skill of reading and to develop this 
taste for good literature the elementary-school teacher needs 
eight years. 


LEARNING TO FIGURE 


The work of the elementary school centers around the 
everyday activities of adults or children. Pupils have to 
be taught: 


(1) The number series up to 1,000,000. 

(2) Addition of 8 three-place numbers. 

(3) Subtraction of a three- from a four-place num- 

ber. 

(4) Multiplication of a four- by a three-place num- 

ber. 

(5) Division of a five- by a three-place number. 

(6) Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 

sion of fractions. 

(7) Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 

sion of two- or three-place decimals. 

(8) Percentage involving—and the same per cents 

plus 100. 

(9) Roman numerals up to 100, and M for 1,000. 
(10) Keeping a cash account (including budgeting). 
(11) Retail buying. 

(12) Measurements. 

(13) Addition and subtraction of mixed numbers, the 
fractions. 

(14) Simple interest. 

(15) Arithmetic as applied to business. 

(16) Reading and constructing simple graphs. 
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Some of these processes are difficult for immature chil- 
dren. Drill and more drill are required to fix these concepts, 
especially for 100 per cent accuracy. 

When you add to the learning of fundamentals the solving 
of arithmetical problems the job is seen in its true perspec- 
tive. You not only have the computational but the informa- 
tional aspect of arithmetic. With every process enumerated 
above, problem solving goes hand-in-hand with drill. In an 
arithmetical problem the pupil, not only has to perform the 
operations, but, has to discover what operations are neces- 
sary and in what order to perform them. 

All this requires time and maturity. You can’t remake 
children like you can remake this ladder. You must accept 
them as they are and allow eight years for this work. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 


“There is nothing simple about expressing one’s self in 
writing. The production of a composition requires the 
coordination of several skills and attitudes. One must 
first have something to say. Then one must express these 
ideas in legible handwriting and correctly spelled words. 
Nor is this all. During the production the harassed writer 
must drop punctuation marks in the right places, must 
capitalize the right words, must write sentences that hang 
together, and must keep a careful eye on grammatical forms. 
While being mindful of all these specific items he must 
clearly have enough of his wits left to develop his presen- 
tation logically, to paragraph according to meaning, and to 
select those words that have the most telling effect. If, in 
addition, he can throw in some graceful personal deflections, 
a few subtle nuances, and a dash of humor—so much the 
better. These different activities must go on either in 
rapid succession or simultaneously. Since a person can 
think of only one thing at once, it is obvious that some of 
the reactions must be so automatic that close attention to 
them is unnecessary. The formation of letters and the 
spelling of all ordinary words must be totally automatic. 
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The common mechanical skills in punctuating and capitaliz- 
ing must operate spontaneously and easily. Obviously, no 
pupil can follow the excellent advice to keep his mind on 
the ideas he is expressing if his mind is needed to control 
the elements he is using. Writing is a highly integrated 
performance requiring the automatic functioning of many 
simple skills under the directing influence of a mental set.” 

Elementary-school children cannot make a satisfactory 
adjustment to this complex situation in less than eight 
years. Children cannot form letters with sufficient fluency ; 
they cannot spell enough words; they do not have an ade- 
quate vocabulary; they have not really mastered many of 
the mechanical skills involved; they cannot integrate the 
necessary number of activities, even if these are already 
mastered; they are usually incapable of keeping a domi- 
nant goal-idea in mind long enough to make their writing 
coherent. 

Reading, writing, figuring, language, spelling are all basic 
skills. When you come to the content subjects of the 
curriculum the impossibility becomes even more apparent. 

In history and geography in Grades 7 and 8 we teach for 
the first time all the history of the United States and all 
the geography of the Americas, together with civics—a 
mighty full program requiring 180 clock hours in each 
grade. You can put this down in the fifth or sixth grade 
because the social-studies program in these grades is like- 
wise full. 

In religion the same situation prevails. The content of 
each grade is filled with useful, desirable material. In the 
seventh grade we teach the sacraments, in the eighth grade 
the Mass and the history of the Church. The advocates of 
the reorganized curriculum may teach the sacraments in 
the fifth grade. I can’t because we teach the creed in the 
fifty grade—and so the story goes. 

The arts program exemplifies and reiterates the same im- 
possibility. In the study of color, for example, pupils in 
Grade 2 study primary colors, Grade 3 secondary colors, 
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Grade 5 complementary colors, and say Grade 7 split com- 
plementary colors. Add to that picture study, are apprecia- 
tion, work in design, illustration, motifs—you can see why 
eight years is required. 


From your experience you realize that there is such a 
person as an exceptional child, one that widely deviates 
from the normal. He may be very bright or very dull. But 
you can’t set up an education ladder on the basis of ex- 
ceptional students. I readily concede that 3 or 4 out of 40 
pupils can do the work of the first four grades in less than 
four years. Two of the four can do it in two years and 
the others do it in three years, and we allow them to do so. 
But that is the exception. 


To balance the curve there are just as many children who 
require five years to do the work of the four grades. 


After the fifth grade there should be no acceleration 
because from here on we can enrich the curriculum for the 
bright child. We move him up vertically during the first 
four grades but after that horizontally. A bright pupil 
won’t miss much in the third grade but he will suffer a 
tremendous loss if he misses the seventh grade. 


We all deplore wishful thinking and insist on realistic 
thinking. The vital difference between these two types of 
thinking is that wishful thinking is concerned with what is 
desirable, whereas realistic thinking is concerned with what 
human beings can do. 


The reorganization of the educational system calls for 


your realistic thinking in which we must retain the eight- 
year elementary school. 








COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 

The meeting was opened with a prayer by the Right 
Reverend William T. Dillon, President, who presided at 
all sessions. 

After delivering his presidential address, entitled “God 
and Country,” Monsignor Dillon appointed Committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions. According to the By-Laws 
of the College and University Department, the Committee 
on Nominations must include one representative from each 
of the five regional units in the Department. 

Monsignor Dillon made the following appointments: 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I., Chairman; Sister M. 
Frances, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, 
Osage, Iowa; Rev. William Molony, C.S.C., Austin, Tex.; 
Rev. William C. Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara, Calif. 

Committee on Resolutions: Sister M. Columbkille, C.C. 
V.I., San Antonio, Tex., Chairman; George F. Donovan, 
Ph.D., Webster Groves, Mo.; Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, C.M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Secretary of the College and University Depart- 
ment announced that registration of delegates attending 
the College and University Department would be by card. 
All delegates present or attending were urged to fill out the 
registration cards, even though they had already filled out 
N. C. E. A. cards, so that the College Department might 
have an accurate record of member institutions participat- 
ing in the proceedings. 

The rest of the session was devoted to the program of 
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the Committee on Graduate Study. The Reverend Gerard 
Smith, 8.J., Ph.D., Marquette University Graduate School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., read a paper entitled “Mr. Adler and the 
Order of Learning.” The Reverend James Marshall 
Campbell, Ph.D., Dean of the Undergraduate School, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., read a 
paper entitled “Lower Division, Upper Division, Graduate 
School—The Bases for Distinct Procedures.” Rev. Wil- 
fred M. Mallon, S.J., Ph.D., Dean of the Undergraduate 
College, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., read a paper 
entitled “Faculty Ranks, Tenure, and Academic Freedom.” 
Discussion followed these papers. 
Adjournment of the first session. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 


The Chairman opened the meeting with a prayer. 

The entire session was devoted to a discussion of the 
place of women’s colleges in the war. The Reverend Fran- 
cis J. Furey, Ph.D., 8.T.D., President of Immaculata Col- 
lege, Immaculata, Pa., read a paper entitled “Salvaging 
Permanent Values for the Women’s Colleges in the Post- 
War Period.” 

Before the discussion of Father Furey’s paper, Dr. 
George Johnson, Secretary General of the N. C. E. A,, 
entered the North Ballroom and made an announcement 
about the evening session. On episcopal authority he in- 
formed the Sisters present that those who were unable to 
get in touch with their superiors might use the principle of 
Epikeia to determine whether they should attend the 
evening session. 

Following Doctor Johnson’s announcement there was 
general discussion of Father Furey’s paper. The question 
was raised by men presidents of some women’s colleges 
that in accepting women into their colleges or schools, 
administrators of Catholic colleges and universities founded 
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originally for men were violating the spirit and the letter 
of the late Holy Father Pius XI on the subject of co- 
education. Dr. Helen Langer May, Dean of Women at 
Loyola University, Chicago, read three papers on the gen- 
eral subject of “Services Women’s Colleges are Rendering 
in the Existent Emergency.”” These papers were prepared 
by Sister Angela Elizabeth, S.N.D., Dean of Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Thomas Vaughan, O.P., 
President of the Dominican College of San Raphael, Calif., 
and Doctor May herself. 

The general discussion that followed turned to a criti- 
cism of the program of acceleration. Miss Eva Ross of 
Trinity College, Sister Mary Frances, Notre Dame of 
Maryland College, Sister Honora, Marygrove College, De- 
troit; Sister Camillus, St. Xavier College, Chicago, and 
others discussed various aspects of problems which women’s 
colleges are facing on account of the present emergency. 

Adjournment of the second session. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 2:30 P. M. 


The Chairman opened the meeting with a prayer. 

This session of the College and University Department 
was devoted to a discussion involving the origins of our 
present 8-4-4 organization of education and possible diffi- 
culties to any change. Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Dean, School of Education, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y., read a paper, “An Historical Survey: The Present 
System, 8-4-4 and How It Came into Force.” The Reverend 
J. H. Ostdiek, Superintendent of Schools for the diocese of 
Omaha, read a paper, “Reorganization of the School Sys- 
tem.” The Reverend John J. Voight, A.M., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York, N. Y., 
read a paper, ‘Practical Difficulties of Any Modification of 
the Present Organization.”” Before discussion of these 
papers was completed, Bishop Peterson, President General 
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of the N. C. E. A., entered the North Ballroom and ad- 
dressed the College Department. In the discussion that 
foilowed on the papers which had been read at this session 
there appeared sharp differences of opinion relative to the 
ideal set-up of education at the elementary, high-school, and 
college level. In this discussion, the Reverend Percy A. 
Roy, S.J.,. Loyola University, New Orleans; the Reverend 
Daniel J. McHugh, C.M., DePaul University, Chicago; the 
Reverend William J. McGucken, S.J., St. Louis University ; 
the Reverend William C. Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara Univer- 
sity, and the Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
University of Notre Dame, carried on the discussion. 
Father McGucken’s idea was that the main difficulty to any 
readjustment of curriculum was the lack of money and the 
lack of teachers. After the discussion had been continued 
for some time, Father Gianera called for an expression of 
opinion. Out of approximately 150 delegates present, 56 
expressed their favor of the 6-4-4 plan. No other expres- 
sion of opinion was taken at this session. 

Monsignor Dillon then presented Lieutenant William 
Exton, Jr., Training Division, Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., who took Father Stan- 
ford’s place in presenting a paper on “The Navy and the 
Schools.” 

The Secretary of the Department then read a paper pre- 
pared by William A. Clark, Principal of John Adams High 
School, Ozone Park, New York, N. Y., entitled “How Many 
Years Should Be Given to Secondary and College Institu- 
tions and Where Should the Dividing Line Be Placed?” 

Adjournment of the third session. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 


The Chairman opened the meeting with a prayer. 
Father Galliher, as Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, made the following recommendations: 
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President: Right Rev. William T. Dillon, J.D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Vice-President: Rev. Percy A. Roy, S8.J., New Orleans, 
La. 

Secretary: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., Ph.D., Chicago, 
Ill. 

General Executive Board: Rev. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., 
D.D., Winona, Minn.; Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
M.S., LL.D., Villanova, Pa. 

College Department Executive Committee, 1942-1946: 
John McMahon, Ph.D., San Antonio, Tex.; Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Francis L. Meade, 
C.M., Ph.D., Niagara University, N. Y.; Roy J. Deferrari, 
Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 


These recommendations were accepted unanimously and 
the Secretary was instructed to cast a single ballot for the 
slate presented. 


Because of the fact that Doctor Donovan had not been 
present on Tuesday when the Committee on Resolutions 
had been announced, Monsignor Dillon appointed Dr. Ed- 
ward Fitzpatrick of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, to his 
place. Speaking for Sister M. Columbkille, C.C.V.I., Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, Doctor Fitzpatrick 
read the following report: 


RESOLUTIONS 


(1) We express our appreciation to the finely cooperative 
service and support of His Excellency Samuel Alphonsus 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. To the general officers of 
the Association, to the officers of the Departments, to the 
Program Committee, to the speakers on the program and 
those who participated in the discussions of the various 
papers, to the Stevens Hotel for this very successful meeting 
of the College and University Department. 


(2) We pledge unreservedly to the United States and to 
its allies [amended:—The United States and its associates 
among the United Nations] and particularly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the Commander-in-Chief of 
our public armed and Civilian forces, our unstinted and 
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total support even to the point of sacrifice or privation if 
needed to win the war and to win the peace. 

(3) We stand ready to accelerate our educational pro- 
grams particularly in the fields of technical and profes- 
sional training in response to specific demands of the 
authorized agents of our government. 

(4) We shall aim to serve both the immediate and the 
long-term interests of our government and our people by 
continuing to do the best job in Catholic higher education 
that we can and trying with our best insight and our utmost 
energy to achieve even more completely the great moral, 
cultural, and religious objectives of Catholic education 
which will serve the nation in peace and in war. 

(5) We pledge ourselves to inform and to train our stu- 
dents in Catholic colleges so that they may be able to help 
in every way possible to remove any undemocratic racial 
discrimination in our defense industries and in our armed 
forces. 

(6) We recommend that the Educational Problems Com- 
mittee be asked to present at the next annual meeting a 
historical and analytical review of the relation of the Col- 
lege and University to the proposed plans of reorganiza- 
tion of the American (including Catholic) educational 
system. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M. COLUMBKILLE, C.C.V.I. 
THOMAS F. FLYNN, C.M. 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. 


Doctor Donovan raised the question as to whether Dic- 
tator Stalin was an ally of the United States or not. There 
was some discussion and a slight rewording of the resolu- 
tions. As amended the resolutions were passed unani- 
mously. 

Doctor Fitzpatrick then read a report from the Committee 
on Educational Problems. This report was accepted after 
some slight changes suggested by Father O’Hara. 

There was no report from the Committee on Library 
Holdings. 

The Reverend William A. Finnegan, S.J., read the report 
of the Committee on Membership. The report was approved. 
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The Reverend Edward Fitzgerald reported that a sum- 
mary audit of the finances of the College Department was 
reviewed by his Committee, and that everything was in 
order. 

The Reverend Andrew Smith, 8.J., Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, read the report of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. Considerable discussion followed the reading of 
this report. 

Father Wilson’s report on the College Newsletter was 
then made. 

Father Wilson read a report already approved by the 
Executive Committee suggesting minor revisions in the 
By-Laws. These proposed revisions were accepted by the 
College Department. 

Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J., read the report of the 
Committee on Graduate Study. 

Dean Maguire of the Catholic University brought up for 
discussion the subject of Latin-American relations with 
Catholic colleges in the United States. The Reverends Percy 
A. Roy, S.J., William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., and Francis 
J. Furey discussed problems connected with this subject 
and Mother Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.J., reported on the 
work done by the Committee of the Alumnae of the Sacred 
Heart in contacting Latin-American students for North 
American Catholic Colleges and Schools. Mr. Frank E. 
Horka, President of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, Washington, D. C., read a paper setting 
forth the aims and objectives of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. 

Adjournment of the annual meeting at 11:25 A. M. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 


Secretary. 
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MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST SESSION 
MonpaAY, April 6, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 


The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at 2:00 o’clock, Monday after- 
noon, April 6, in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The Right 
Reverend Monsignor William T. Dillon, Chairman, presided 
and opened the meeting with a prayer. 

Present: Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Rev. Percy A. Roy, 
S.J., Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., Rev. Julius W. Haun, 
Rev. William A. Finnegan, 8.J., Rev. John F. Connolly, 
S.J., Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., 
Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, Rev. Philip 8. Moore, C.S.C., 
Rev. Matthew J. Fitzsimons, S.J., Sister M. Aloysius Molloy, 
Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., 
Rev. John A. Elbert, 8.M., Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J., 
Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., Mother Grace C. Dam- 
mann, R.S.C.J., Sister M. Evangela, B.V.M., Rev. William 
J. MeGucken, S.J., Rev. William H. Molony, C.S.C., Rev. 
Theodore J. Mehling, C.S.C. 


Absent: Very Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, O.Praem. (Now on 
leave of absence with the Army), Sister M. Columbkille, 
C.C.V.I., Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, C.M., Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, 
Brether Emilian, F.S.C., Sister Claire, O.S.B., Rev. John 
J. Dillon, O.P., Rev. James F. Kelley, Sister M. Madeleine 
Sophie, 8.8.S., Brother Ralph, F.S.C. 

The minutes of the last meeting held in New Orleans were 
accepted as read. 

Monsignor Dillon brought up the first subject for dis- 
cussion. This was the College Newsletter. He called on 
Father Wilson, Editor of the Newsletter, to discuss a re- 
port on the management of the College Newsletter sub- 
mitted from Doctor Johnson’s office. Father Wilson re- 
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quested that before he speak, Father Haun, a member of 
the General Publications Committee of the N. C. E. A., give 
the Executive Committee a background in explanation of 
why Doctor Johnson’s report was prepared. Father Haun 
went on to say that since the publications of the various 
Departments are publications of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the National Catholic Educational 
Association is responsible for what appears in print in the 
publications. Since the central office of the N. C. E. A. is 
thus responsible, it was thought by the General Executive 
Board that greater control over the editorship of the News- 
letter should be held by some one in the Washington office. 
It also was felt by the central office that since the N. C. E. A. 
now proposes to pay all expenses connected with the publi- 
cation of the Newsletter they could get a cheaper job done 
by having all the publications printed through the Wash- 
ington office. In reply, Father Wilson stated that he 
thought the regulations laid down prevented the Newsletter 
being issued more or less regularly, reduced the Editor to 
the position of an office boy. He stated, among other prerog- 
atives, that the Editor should have within his own jurisdic- 
tion the make-up of the paper, emphasizing news items he 
thought should be emphasized. While Father Wilson was 
quite ready to admit that some form of editorial control 
would be worth while, he thought the plan proposed was too 
artificial to be workable. The new scheme had proposed that 
all copy should be sent by the Editor to the central office. If 
the central office felt that items sent in should not be printed 
it would carry on a correspondence with the Editor. If the 
difficulty was not adjusted by this correspondence the whole 
matter would then be presented to the Publications Com- 
mittee of the N. C. E. A. Father Haun thought that these 
difficulties could be ironed out and that the Executive Board 
would recede from the position it had taken in setting up 
the proposed machinery for editing, printing, and control- 
ling publications of various divisions. Father Wilson 
thought that this might be possible, but expressed himself 
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definitely as being unable to accept the editorship of the 
College Newsletter under such restrictions. 

Monsignor Dillon then threw the subject open to discus- 
sion and the difficulties were discussed by Fathers Mc- 
Gucken, Haun, Wilson, Fitzgerald, Hogan, Andrew Smith, 
and Roy. Father Roy spoke at length, admitting the need 
for some sort of editorial control, but denying that the need 
would be met by assigning control at Washington. He 
thought that even though the Editor of the Newsletter was 
considered to be too radical, the Department itself could 
see that no extremely radical statements were printed in 
the Newsletter. Father Wilson asked some one to point out 
any radical statement appearing in the Newsletter since 
the beginning of its publication to which exception could be 
taken. Father Haun mentioned Father Wilson’s paper read 
at New Orleans. Father Wilson replied that not a single 
word of this paper had ever been printed in the Newsletter. 
Eventually, Father Roy moved and Father Fitzgerald sec- 
onded a motion that the General Executive Board officially 
center the responsibility for the publication of the College 
Newsletter in the College Department. 

Father Wilson suggested a rewording of the motion that 
“The General Executive Board officially center the respon- 
sibility of the publication of the College Newsletter in the 
College Department and specifically in the Editor to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee and who will be sub- 
ordinate to an Editorial Board of Control appointed by the 
Executive Committee and living in close proximity to the 
Editor.” This rewording of Father Roy’s motion was ac- 
cepted and was passed unanimously. It was also agreed 
that Father Haun would present this statement on the 
College Executive Committee’s attitude to the General Ex- 
ecutive Board at its meeting that same evening. 

Monsignor Dillon next proposed some suggested changes 
in the By-Laws of the College Department. Reporting for 
a Committee, Father Wilson proposed three amendments. 
After some discussion and some rewording, the amendments 
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were adopted unanimously. As adopted, they will be found 
in the Proceedings of the College Department. 


Father Finnegan then made a report in behalf of the 
Committee on Membership. The Committee on Member- 
ship recommended that Ursuline College of Kentucky be 
admitted to constitutent membership in the Department 
if it could be discovered whether or not this rather new 
college has already had one graduating class. It is one of 
the rules of the Membership Committee that no college may 
be admitted to constituent membership until that college 
has had at least one four-year class graduated. Incidentally, 
Father Finnegan pointed out a fact which is apparently 
not too well known by the authorities of some Catholic 
colleges. Membership in the N. C. E. A. can be secured 
merely by writing to the Secretary General and paying the 
membership fee. Payment of such a fee, however, does not 
constitute the institution a member of the College Depart- 
ment. To secure associate membership in the College De. 
partment, an institution must first belong to the N. C. E. A. 
and pay its dues. If it applies for constituent membership, 
it automatically becomes an associate member while its 
application is pending. If, after inspection, it is approved 
by the Membership Committee, the College Executive Com- 
mittee, and the general body of the College Department, it 
becomes a constituent member of the Department with all 
rights and privileges appertaining thereunto. Speaking in 
behalf of the Membership Committee, Father Finnegan 
recommended that Mercy College, Detroit, should be ad- 
mitted to constituent membership, and the suggestion was 
moved, seconded, and passed unanimously. It was recom- 
mended that Sacred Heart College of Grand Coteau, La., 
should be admitted to constituent membership on condition 
that a year from the present a report should be submitted 
by that college to the Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership regarding the college’s courses in Philosophy and 
Religion and the state of the college library. Mount Angel 
Normal School, Mount Angel, Oreg., requested to be dropped 
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from membership in the College Department. This request 
was made because, as the college is now recognized by “all 
worth-while groups,” they do not need recognition by the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Father Molony 
pointed out that in reality Mount Angel Normal and Mount 
Angel College are one institution and that this request was 
made so that they might be considered as one school and 
not be compelled to maintain separate memberships. Since 
it was generally agreed that no school could be retained in 
the general membership of the College Department if it 
did not wish to retain membership, it was decided without 
a vote that Mount Angel’s request should be respected. 
Father Finnegan also reported that Caldwell College, Cald- 
well, N. J., had applied for membership, but that the appli- 
cation had not been forwarded by the central office in time 
for an inspection. Father Finnegan recommended that the 
Executive Committee adopt the motion that an application 
for membership in the College Department must be in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Membership Committee at 
least one month prior to the annual meeting of the N. C. 
E. A. Father Hogan so moved, Father Fitzgerald seconded, 
and the motion was passed unanimously. Acting at the 
request of the Membership Committee, Father Finnegan 
next moved that a permanent Secretary be appointed in 
place of the present Acting Secretary. Father Haun 
thought that this might be accomplished by accepting Father 
Keefe’s resignation presented, but not acted upon at the 
New Orleans Convention. Father Keefe’s resignation be- 
ing accepted, the Committee could then properly appoint 
some one to his place. Father Haun put this suggestion in 
the form of a motion, seconded by Father Meade, and the 
motion was carried. Father Finnegan reported that his 
Committee had received no reports from the Sub-committee 
on Religion and Philosophy and Borderline Subjects. Father 
Galliher stated that Father Schabert was present at a meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Association and that it 
was expected he would report back to the Sub-committee. 
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A good deal of indefiniteness has been brought about by the 
fact that the Committee on Membership has been without 
a permanent Secretary for some time. It was expected that 
these difficulties would be cleared up some time during the 
coming year. 

Father Roy brought up the question of threatened tax- 
ation by the Federal Government against business of any 
kind conducted by a tax-exempt institution. He stated that 
a preliminary report of the pending legislation had been 
sent to various agencies in the. country and that in the main 
these agencies have made specific recommendations that 
any institution conducting any sort of a business should be 
taxed on profits, even though the profits are used entirely 
for charitable purposes. Considerable discussion was 
brought out by Father Roy’s remarks. Monsignor Dillon, 
Father Hogan, Father Andrew Smith, Mother Dammann, 
and Sister Mary Aloysius joined in the discussion. Even- 
tually, Father Thurber Smith moved that Father Haun and 
Father Meade be requested to bring to the General Execu- 
tive Board a motion that the Association as a whole keep 
aware of the tax situation and that individual schools do 
something about it on their own initiative. This motion 
was seconded by Father Fitzgerald and passed. 

Father Andrew Smith moved adjournment at 4:45 p. m. 
Father Galliher seconded the motion, and it was passed 
unanimously. 


SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 11:30 A. M. 


The Executive Committee of the College Department of 
the National Catholic Educational Association met at 11:30 
o’clock Thursday morning, April 9, in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Chairman, 
presided and opened the meeting with prayer. 

Present: Right Rev. William T. Dillon, Rev. Percy A. Roy, 
S.J., Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., Rev. Julius W. Haun, Rev. 
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William A. Finnegan, 8.J., Sister M. Columbkille, C.C.V.L., 
Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, C.M., Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Rev. 
Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., Rev. 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, Rev. Matthew J. Fitzsimons, S.J., 
Sister M. Aloysius Molloy, Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., 
Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J., 
Mother Grace C. Dammann, R.S.C.J., Sister M. Evangela, 
B.V.M., Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., Rev. William 
Molony, C.S.C., Rev. Theodore J. Mehling, C.S.C., Rev. 
Joseph R. Maxwell, 8.J. 

Absent: Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Rev. Philip S. Moore, 
C.S.C., Sister Claire, O.S.B., Rev. John J. Dillon, O.P., Rev. 
James F. Kelley, Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, 8.S.S., Brother 
Ralph, F-.S.C. 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: “As the first matter of old business, 
Father Haun will report relative to the editorial policy of 
the College Department by reason of the concessions made 
at the meeting of the Executive Board last evening.” 

FATHER HAUN: “You all heard the discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. I might say briefly that 
all our suggestions and ideas were carried and were granted 
by the Executive Board. The plan we worked out is now in 
effect. Summed up briefly I would say that the College 
Newsletter stands as it did before except for the necessity 
of appointing an Editorial Board of Control. The policies 
of the Newsletter will be wholly and entirely under the 
control of the President of the College Department. The 
N. C. E. A. has specifically stated that it will, as a national 
association, not be responsible for anything said in the 
Newsletter, nor in any of the publications of the other De- 
partments. I am certain that this information is pleasing 
to the group for it is exactly what we had wanted and 
hoped for.” 

FATHER GALLIHER: “Does the copy have to be sent to 
Washington?” 

FATHER HAUN: “No. The Editorial Board of Control is 
to be selected locally enough that it may readily be con- 
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sulted. The fact is recognized that the national officers 
will not be responsible for copy that they have never seen 
before its being put into print. The President of the De- 
partment, acting on the advice of the Executive Committee, 
will select the Editor. The work may continue to be done 
in the Midwest Unit if we so desire it. The Chairman of 
this meeting may select the Editor and the Editorial Board 
of Control. I presume that this judgment has already been 
made by the President. We will be going on much as we 
were before. There is one big change, however, and it is 
the fact that we will no longer have to work for the $5-$10 
subscriptions.” 


MONSIGNOR DILLON: “TI should like to step out of my role 
for a minute and report back to you as one selected to take 
up the matter of the pending bill for taxation. The diffi- 
culties and dangers of the proposed bill were recognized by 
the national association and they will get to work on the 
question at once. Father Johnson was under the impression 
that it was not the intention of Washington to tax Catholic 
institutions. Doctor Johnson said that we were not to 
worry about the matter. They think that they are very 
much in control of the situation at present.” Monsignor 
Dillon continued: “Following up the suggestion of Father 
Haun, I will suggest the names of the Editorial Board or 
whatever you would call it. Father Wilson has not said that 
he would accept the job. I note that he will under the 
present set-up as worked out with the Executive Board. 
For the Editorial Board of Control, I would suggest Father 
Cunningham of Notre Dame, Father Fitzgerald of Osage, 
and Father McGucken of St. Louis. Does this meet with 
your approval?” 

A motion was made that this slate be approved. Sec- 
onded. Passed. 

Monsignor Dillon next reported on the personnel of the 
Committee on Membership. Father Finnegan, Secretary 
of the Committee, presented the names of Rev. William C. 
Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara, Calif., as Chairman; Rev. Wil- 
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liam F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Rev. Joseph J. Edwards, C.M., Chicago, IIll.; Rev. Francis 
J. Furey, Ph.D., 8.T.D., Immaculata, Pa.; Rev. James F. 
Whelan, S.J., New Orleans, La.; and Rev. William A. Fin- 
negan, S.J., Chicago, Ill., Secretary. Father Andrew Smith 
moved that the personnel of this Committee be approved. 
Move was seconded by Father Molony and passed unani- 
mously. 

As Secretary for the Committee on Graduate Study, 
Father Fitzgerald moved and Father Hogan seconded the 
selection of Rev. Thurber M. Smith, 8.J. The motion was 
carried. Father Thurber Smith then presented the per- 
sonnel of the Committee on Graduate Study. He nominated 
Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Dr. 
Roy J. Deferrari, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Francis J. Gerst, 
S.J., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Gustave Dumas, S8.J., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Raphael N. Hamilton; S.J., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
selection was approved by unanimous vote of the Executive 
Committee. 


Monsignor Dillon next called for the introduction of any 
new business. 

Father Haun addressed the Committee: “I am a past 
member of the Committee on Libraries and Library Hold- 
ings. We were a rather active organization functioning 
as stooges for Father Wilson. There was quite a bit done 
and there was a good deal of action. This is the first time 
that there has not been a report from that Committee. The 
Committee seems to be less active than before. I wonder 
if it was wise to pass this group over to the librarians 
rather than to keep it in our own organization. They seem 
to be unable to be present because of a meeting of their 
own at another location. I wonder if it might not be wise 
to discharge the present committee and create a new com- 
mittee.” 

Monsignor Dillon stated that he had inquired into the 
matter and Father Galliher defended the Library Com- 
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mittee, saying that the difficulty last year was that the 
members of this Committee had not been called into a 
meeting. 

Father McGucken reported complaints that members of 
the College Department read papers in too many different 
sections. Father Hogan thought it was only proper for one 
member of the Department to read one paper. Father Haun 
believed it “a wholesome thing to have men who know more 
than one department” speak in the sessions of various 
departments. 

FATHER GALLIHER: “Some of the members have not been 
notified of their election to the Executive Committee. 
Should they be counted as absent from this meeting?” 

FATHER WILSON: “If I may interpret the rules—Mon- 
signor Dillon must do so to make it official—the newly 
elected members of the Executive Committee who have not 
been notified of their election and who are absent from this 
meeting should not be counted as absent.” 

MONSIGNOR DILLON: “I so rule.” 

Father Galliher moved that we adjourn. Father Andrew 
Smith seconded the motion and adjournment was effected 
at 2:15 P. M. 

SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 
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REVISION OF BY-LAWS OF THE COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


ARTICLE III, SECTION 4 


Old Reading.—The Secretary of the Department shall 
publish annually in the Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association a classified list of member colleges 
and universities with annotations showing their various 
affiliations. 

New Reading.—The Secretary of the Department shall 
publish annually in the Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, or in some other publication, a 
classified list of member colleges and universities with 
annotations showing their national, regional, and state 
institutional memberships or approvals. 


ARTICLE V, SECTION 1 


Old Reading.—There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
immediate Past President of the College and University 
Department, and the Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, ete. 

New Reading.—There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, im- 
mediate Past President of the College and University De- 
partment, Secretary of the Committee on Membership, and 
Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study, etc. 


ARTICLE V, SECTION 3 


After Article V, Section 2 insert the following: There 
shall be a Committee on Graduate Study of which the Sec- 
retary shall be chosen by the Executive Committee for a 
term of three years. Each year the Secretary shall choose 
and present to the Executive Committee for confirmation 
as members of this Committee, six members of a graduate- 
school faculty. On this Committee no institution shall have 
more than one representative. 
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ARTICLE V, SECTIONS 3, 4, 5, 6 SHALL BECOME 
ARTICLE V, SECTIONS 4, 5, 6, 7 


ARTICLE V, SECTION 4 


Old Reading.—Article V, Section 8 now reads: “Any 
member of an elective Committee of the Department who 
absents himself from four consecutive meetings which are 
regularly scheduled shall be automatically dropped from 
membership on that Committee, and a vacancy declared.” 

To this article is now added the statement: “An elected 
member may not be represented by an alternate.” 
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GOD AND COUNTRY 


RIGHT REV. WILLIAM T. DILLON, J.D., LL.D., DEAN, ST. 
JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y., PRESI- 
DENT OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT. 


It is just a year since the spring in New Orleans. On a 
morning like this we walked the hospitable ways of that 
lovely city—summer had come in April and to a northerner 
the ever-exotic city became even more entrancing. There 
was war upon the world, but in America we had peace 
tenuous—uncertain but still peace—a note here and there 
in our deliberations reminded us that night might soon 
come down or winter be as near as summer seemed. 

Mostly we lived there three days through with hardly 
more than a fitful cloud against the torrid sun. 

Today athwart this land a shadow sits—Chicago is not 
New Orleans—and this is a different April. We who last 
year and for the last score of years might talk in language 
academic are called upon these days to write an epic of 
deeds. Help us O God that we may not fail. 

When, as your representative, at a meeting of the Sub- 
committe on Military Affairs in Washington last summer, 
I heard the Federal Security Administrator complain of 
the colleges, I listened, registered the sentiment, but gave 
it not too much thought. When I heard him repeat that 
charge at Baltimore, I was for a moment resentful but the 
more I reflect the more I recognize the justice of that 
indictment. Now it looms ever larger, ever more impor- 
tant. 

As a people we have been growing effete. Our every 
effort has been to make life more facile. We have curtailed 
our working day, our work week, and have then concerned 
ourselves about how we might use this leisure. The motor- 
car, the radio, the movies, and every other advance have 
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been chiefly for our pleasure and amusement—not for our 
growth in manhood. We have been concerned about mak- 
ing life easier rather than better. Our schools have been 
no exception, for here if anywhere we might have looked 
for the vaunted leadership—here if anywhere we found 
doctrinaires and demagogues. 


Since 1918 we have seen dramas and movies that cynic- 
ised the love of country—we have popularized songs whose 
very refrain was mocke1y. We have glorified anarchistic 
pacifists. We have nurtured bands of youth whose breath 
was poison. All this while dictators made boys and girls 
of steel, taught adolescents an idyll that made them believe 
they were in truth a super-race, impregnated them with a 
love of country that is all but a mania. 


We have deliberately sabotaged a nation’s manhood and 
its ideals while a dangerous and desperate foe capitalized 
on every natural and psychic force it could discover. 

All this has been made to seem learned by the colleges 
and universities that have defended liberty at the expense 
of freedom—free speech at the cost of truth and freedom of 
worship to the deletion of God. 

The enemies of our government were not in a dark cabal. 
Nor were they beer-hall rowdies. They were at rostrums 
of universities and in academic groves. Youth was blase 
and boldly bored with American traditions. Students pick- 
eted their own alma mater in the interest of some damnable 
so-called idealogy which was too often another name for 
some foreign debasement. 

December 7, will live as a tragic day in the history of 
these United States, but it will live too as a new dawn. 
Those lives were not given in vain. Those ships are not 
lost, for now men see that we have liberty and now men 
know that it is worth suffering for—and now—as one man, 
America stands at attention. 

Unfortunately, this is the progeny of circumstance— 
maybe of fear. 

Unless we of the colleges are now prepared to give Amer- 
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ica different leading we shall soon return whence we came 
forth or surrender our right to lead. By all means let us do 
just that if we are not prepared to do better. 


There may be those here who are objecting that we have 
had no part in this degeneration and should not accept any 
of the castigation. Manifestly, we have not taught the 
political and national treachery that has masqued as liberal- 
ism. Too bad we would not. Our code teaches loyalty to 
fatherland as it does to our brother and our kind. To us 
treason is ever that however garbed. I don’t believe there 
is an honest man in America who questions the fidelity of 
these Catholic universities and colleges. Indeed, we have 
been accused of being ultra-conservative. We are por- 
trayed as advocates of the status quo regardless of what 
that status may be. In a generation that apotheisized mis- 
named radicalism we have been depicted as not much better 
than political morons and economic nit-wits. 


I do not say this to emphasize the past. I do not say it 
to promote an ancient feud. I do not say it to show by 
innuendo wherein we have been justified. This is no con- 
cern of mine. I am thinking that other indictments might 
have been alleged against us of which we would be more 
ashamed and which we might have great difficulty in dis- 
proving. I am thinking that we too, we Catholics of this 
country have grown soft, if not in the same degree, at 
least, in the same way. I am thinking that we who believe 
that Jesus Christ left us His very self have not lived that 
belief unto its end. 

Of course, we are a minority but I am weary of listening 
to minorities. We are 20,000,000 and that is a sizeable 
minority anywhere, anytime. 

It is not that we are not articulate enough. Some of our 
own minorities are far too voluble and there has been 
calamitous division in our ranks in matters unessential. 

Meanwhile God and country alike have suffered. 

I know that we have not the equipment and the wealth 
and the people in high places but this is our very power. 
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Being poor in having we are unmeasurably rich in giving. 
There is no Catholic college in America of which I know 
that must trim its sails to any wind except that which 
blows from God’s own compass. Accepting no largess we 
owe no loyalty and we are one and should be and this 
involves no opposition to any man who walks so that he 
stands erect before his Maker and fears no master but his 
conscience. 


Surely you have asked as I: “Why is it that we have 
achieved so poorly while doctrinaires are acclaimed?” 
There may be some explanation in the fact that novelty is 
ever appealing. Moreover, it may well be that we have done 
more and better than we know for we have stood firm 
against all onslaughts—and yet and yet we have not done 
our best—have not done enough. Maybe this is our chal- 
lenge, this our day. 

What has come to pass was as inevitable as the night. 
No other issue could have been. 

We shall not. repeat what seems now an anodyne. We 
shall not tell the world again what it knows to its confusion. 
There are still those who are even now preaching that the 
home and religion are defunct. We must look to the schools 
say they. If this be true, if this be all true then for my 
part I see no rift in the gray, no light over the hill, no hope 
beyond this darkness. I refer, of course, to the schools that 
made that Hawaiian morning necessary. 

We have a definite answer and a solution and one that 
we owe this land of our birth and of our choice. We must 
teach our doctrine of freedom to every one who will accept 
it. We shall not coerce unless by reason. Still shall we 
proclaim that man is made by God—free, spiritual, and im- 
mortal. We shall teach that life is not all song or all spring 
time, or if we sing eternally there are those sad minor 
chords within our lyric and some songs are threnodies and 
they, too, are beautiful. 

We have not said this often enough and the world thinks 
us a lot of medieval pessimists and pious fools. They do 
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not know how we rejoice even more than they to run the 
way—that we see grandeur, too, in every hill and hum- 
mock—in every sky—by any sea ’neath any star. We 
not less than they find majesty in misery, comfort in de- 
spair, sublimity in isolation, and divinity in man. For us, 
too, there is mystery in mud—drama in dirt—light in the 
night and love everywhere. For them this is an out because 
they have no other hope. For us it is the child of wisdom, 
it is the compulsion of our creed. 

i shall not ask a new crusade—crusades, too, can become 
pretty deadly. I do ask that each of us here representing 
a Catholic college or university will take back thereto a 
new dedication. We shall do all the things this government 
needs and asks and more shall we do than that but this is 
oniy to win a war and if you will the peace that follows 
and we must win life and humanity. We shall again begin 
as we have so often. 

"What we have believed in the closets we shall proclaim 
upon the house tops—and every one shall better be because 
of it. Perhaps I can crystallize it thus. 

In a little summer mission on an island that stands all 
alone in the Atlantic I have for years tried to teach the 
babies of my flock to know the Christ. At evening, as sun 
sets, we gather for private benediction and when I open the 
tabernacle Jack or Nancy or Billy (three-or four-year olds) 
is almost sure to say: “Please, Father, show me Christ.” 
I lift him up and say: “Do you see him?” and very 
thoughtfully and very gladly he shakes his head. 

He is only asking in his nativeness what his world is 
questioning in its heart. Show us the Christ it says as 
Philip said of old: “Show us the Father” and again we 
hear: “Philip who sees Me sees the Father.” 

Is this a mere vagary, an empty dream? Is this only a 
voice upon the wind once more or is it real? 

You answer for you can and you alone can. 

I suppose we shall be making high resolves from this 
convention. I suppose we shall be conveying to the Presi- 
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dent and Congress our solidarity with them, our deter- 
mination to see them through to victory. 

In that I am one with you but I have yet another resolve 
not written nor needing to be written. 

A world is crying in the night, crying for peace. 

We have tried so many ways—the way of the demagogue, 
the way of the pragmatist—the way of hatred. The colleges 
have tried the formulae of politics—of international rela- 
tions—of ardent altruism and of cold empiricism. All 
have alike proved futile. 

And you—you know the answer. Show them the way— 
the Christ. There is no other. 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


The Committee on Graduate Study of the College and 
University Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association met on April 17, 1941, at New Orleans, 
La. The following members of the Committee were present: 
Doctor Roy J. Deferrari, Rev. Francis J. Gerst, Rev. Philip 
S. Moore, and Rev. Thurber M. Smith. Rev. Lawrence A. 
Walsh was unavoidably absent. This meeting consisted of 
a round-table discussion by the administrative officers in 
charge of graduate work in Catholic institutions. 


The subject of the discussion was “What Should Be the 
Nature of the Curriculum Leading to the Master’s Degree.” 
It was introduced by Dean Martin R. P. Maguire, The 
Catholic University of America, and Dean Gustave Dumas 
of Fordham University. 

A second meeting of the Committee was held on January 
5, 1942, at Baltimore, Md., in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department of the N. C. E. A. and the National Conference 
of College and University Presidents. At this meeting the 
Committee arranged for the program to be offered both at 
the general session and in the round-table conference of the 
1942 convention. This program was transmitted to the 
President and Secretary of the College and University 
Department. 

The Committee has no specific recommendations to offer 
at this time beyond those already presented. It urges, how- 
ever, the continuation of the policies already approved by 
the Department and inaugurated in 1938. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THURBER M. SMITH, S.J., 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 





The Committee on Educational Problems circularized all 
the Catholic Colleges and Universities in the country to find 
out what studies in the field of higher education had been 
completed, which were now under way, or proposed, and to 
ask for suggestions for the next formal study by the Com- 
mittee. One particular problem was proposed: the Catholic 
College in the after-war reconstruction. 

The result of this inquiry produced a number of answers 
from colleges in all sections of the country which indicated 
very clearly that the dominant preoccupation of the Cath- 
olic colleges was with the problem of meeting the problems 
created by the war. 

We received also a list of more or less routine adminis- 
trative studies which for the most part were under way 
and not completed. For our present purpose we can dis- 
regard this routine activity of the Catholic colleges. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY AND PROBLEMS IN 
WARTIME 


The Educational Problems Committee of the Midwest 
Region presented to the annual meeting of the Regional 
organization a rather comprehensive statement of the activ- 
ities of the Catholic colleges in war time. This report is 
made an appendix to this report in order that it may get 
into the official record of the National Catholic Educational 
Association because the work listed for the Midwest Region 
is characteristic of the work of the five regional units. 

After pledging to the nation, its allies, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the military and naval forces of the 
United States, the President of the United States, our total 
and unreserved support and asking the national agencies 
who undertook some surveys as announced in the meeting 
at Baltimore in January to make them available to us, the 
report proceeds to list the numerous activities of Catholic 
colleges and special courses which have been introduced or 
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modified to meet the war emergency. These courses are 
classified as those given in women’s colleges and those given 
in men’s colleges, and then follows a series of recommenda- 
tions which the Midwest Unit were asked to discuss and 
to consider. 

Under the heading of acceleration, in accordance with 
the recommendation of national authorities and the Army, 
Navy, and Selective Service officers, the proposal for an 
accelerated program, for a lengthened school year, for a 
reduction of vacations, and briefer examination periods, 
and, in short, for a whole year school was considered. A 
special form of this recommendation was also made in the 
form of three terms of fifteen weeks each, allowing for a 
Christmas holiday and a briefer summer vacation. In this 
connection, too, it was recommended that Catholic colleges 
should not undertake services which they are not prepared 
for in equipment, personnel, or organization. 

The second series of recommendations center around 
Inter-American Affairs, including Latin-American and 
Canadian affairs. It was proposed that we should become 
very active in this field and cooperate with the Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs extemporaneous-discussion contests, the pro- 
vision of scholarships for Latin-American students, the 
problems in youth experiments in Latin-American living, 
the organization of courses in the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages, and more intensive courses in Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Under the heading of finance, it was recommended that 
students who ordinarily work in the summer should have 
some form of Federal aid to make possible full-year attend- 
ance at school. Regarding the faculty in this connection, it 
was recommended that the faculty should be compensated 
for their extended teaching services in accelerated pro- 
grams, and that some of this service might be rendered with- 
out compensation. In other words, sacrifice should be 
expected on both sides. 
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In the fourth section, leaves of absences for persons 
entering the public armed forces should be granted with the 
assurance that their positions will be held for them until 
after the war. It was proposed and discussed that similar 
provision be made for persons entering the Governmental 
service or important industrial jobs directly related to the 
war effort, depending on the circumstances of the call. 


In a fifth heading, specific courses relating to post-war 
problems were recommended: Christian Principles of 
World Peace (based on the Encyclicals), A Historical Re- 
view of World Organization, Pacific-American Affairs, 
Latin-American Affairs, International Law, and Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Specific recommendations were included under a sixth 
heading for women’s colleges based on the proposal that 
women’s colleges should continue to insure the continuous 
flow of educated women for their place in the world; that 
the preparation for a constructive and dynamic idea of the 
country and of the world should be a matter of a whole 
guidance program in addition to particular courses to train 
for definite professional and technical work to offer oppor- 
tunities in training or service in the fields of civilian de- 
fense and to aid through their faculty and student body 
the problems of civilian morale. 

Another series of recommendations included a coordi- 
nated program reaching all students in the fields of health 
and of physical education. 

The place of religious knowledge and religious practice 
in civilian defense is indicated in another section of the 
report. 

The organization of special courses for the emergency 
was indicated in another section with emphasis on mathe- 
matics and science in which the defense and wartime agen- 
cies found students weak. History and government of the 
United States should be emphasized as a requirement, not 
only during the emergency, but, as a permanent policy in 
education. The Modern Languages should be emphasized 
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anew, strongly urging courses beyond the so-called inter- 
mediate courses that now satisfy the requirements for de- 
grees but do not provide for mastery of the language and 
to aim at mastery of the spoken language as well as a 
reading knowledge. 

Some definite guidance in habit training toward the use 
of leisure time was also proposed. 

The tenth section recommended that academic credit up 
to one semester should be allowed for military service with 
the need for the recognition of special cases. It was pro- 
posed that students drafted or enlisting in the second semes- 
ter of their senior year who have satisfied all other require- 
ments should receive their degrees or diploma which they 
would be entitled to if they had continued in school. 

The eleventh heading proposed the emphasis of our Cath- 
olic Spirit in our Catholic colleges by a daily act of adora- 
tion, by having small groups work on special spiritual 
projects, and by the analysis of “the ideas of privation, 
selflessness, suffering, and death” as a part of student 
thinking and a simplification of our whole social program. 


A CATHOLIC WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the comments from the various colleges to our ques- 
tionnaire, our attention was called to two things that may 
be worth noting. 

One was the “Work Conference on Higher Education” 
among the Southern colleges. Seven thousand dollars was 
given by the General Education Board for the work of this 
Conference, the actual expenditures being about six thou- 
sand dollars. This Work Conference extended over two 
weeks and in it representatives of the member institutions 
were assigned to the study of special problems. The organ- 
ization of these groups was as follows: 

Group 1. The Improvement of Instruction. The problem 
included correlation, individualization, provision for supe- 
rior students, stimulation, and student participation. 

Group 2 dealt with the problem of modification of cur- 
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riculum and degree requirements to meet students’ needs, 
including citizenship, philosophy, objectives, professional 
needs, and technical training. 

Group 3 dealt with the problem of evaluation (bases for 
selection and promotion; evaluation of accomplishment; 
failures, causes, and extent). 

Group 4 apparently had as its field the problem of guid- 
ance and its aim was to survey the area of guidance and 
personnel and to draw up an outline of this field to be sub- 
mitted to the schools and colleges for study and criticism 
as a basis for the 1942 conference. 

Group 5 dealt with the problem: teacher education and 
certification (coordination of general and professional edu- 
cation, reciprocity in certification, selection, and coun- 
seling). 

This is an interesting proposal for the organization of 
either a national meeting or as required in this case a meet- 
ing for thirteen days where everybody gets down and works 
on some particular problem. The result is a very useful 
formulation of general objectives and general statements 
regarding problems that will need specific adaptation by 
the individual institutions. To the extent that such pro- 
grams are prepared in advance as this one was and to the 
extent that members actively participated in it in small 
enough groups it may be suggested either for an organiza- 
tion of a national meeting by the College Department or for 
an extended work conference as proposed. 

Of course, the financial aid given to the group made the 
whole thing easier to organize and more effective. For our 
Catholic institutions the analysis of problems proposed at 
the meeting will prove useful. 


CONTINUATION OF THE STUDY OF TEACHING RELIGION 


A second point was made, it seems, quite important in 
view of the whole contemporary situation. This Commit- 
tee made a comprehensive report on Religion in 1940 which 
indicated very clearly and specifically the unsatisfactory 
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condition of teaching religion in the Catholic colleges today. 
It is suggested that we should proceed further with this 
study rather than to initiate new studies in view of the fact 
that the world which we will live in after the closing of the 
present hostilities will be in great need of religion and 
effective teaching of religion will bring reward a hundred 
fold in that situation. In fact, it seems likely that, par- 
ticularly in view of the world-wide attack on religion and 
specifically on the Christian religion by the forces of 
Nazism and Oriental Fascism, people will look more hope- 
fully to religion than they ever did before. Consequently, 
the problem should be raised and utilization of our findings 
in terms of a specific program should be organized. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR 


Members of the administration and members of the 
faculty of Catholic colleges have as already intimated been 
so preoccupied with the immediate problems caused by the 
impact of war that it has been rather difficult to secure 
the active cooperation which is necessary, especially for 
the studies which must concern the Problems Committee. 
However, in the circular letter to the members of the Cath- 
olic educational institutions of the country it was suggested 
that we should now begin steps to study the problems of the 
Catholic college in the United States after the war. This 
suggestion met with approval by a number of the institu- 
tions answering the circular letter. This is a study that may 
have to extend over several years, but, in any case, it seems 
advisable to plan the study and actively prosecute it. This 
will be considered by the Educational Problems Committee 
that will be appointed at the national meeting. 

The question of what use should be made of our previous 
study in religion will be related to this primary question 
or may be prosecuted independently of it. 

The curricular changes made during this period of war is 
another potential field for discussion by the Problems Com- 
mittee, particularly in the fields of mathematics, science. 
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and the modern foreign languages. These will be discussed 
by the Committee in outlining its program as to such sug- 
‘gestions as may be proposed by the various members of the 
Committee itself. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee recommends: 


(1) (a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(2) (a) 


That Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky., be ad- 
mitted to Constituent Membership. 

That Mercy College, Detroit, Mich., be admitted 
to Constituent Membership. 

That the College of the Sacred Heart, Grand 
Coteau, La., be admitted to Constituent Mem- 
bership with this stipulation: that a report be 
submitted to the Secretary of the Committee 
on Membership, two years hence, covering re- 
ligion, philosophy, and the library. 

That Barry College, Miami, Fla., an Associate 
Member, be not admitted as a Constituent Mem- 
ber, until it has been in operation for four con- 
secutive years and has had at least one gradu- 
ating class. 

The Committee further recommends that a 
second report from Barry College be submitted 
to the Secretary when the above conditions are 
fulfilled. That he decide whether or not a sec- 
ond visitation is necessary, and that he be em- 
powered to determine the admission of Barry 
College to Constituent Membership. 

The Committee on Membership for the year 
1942-43 will be as follows: 

Rev. William C. Gianera, S.J., Santa Clara, 
Calif., Chairman; Rev. William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. 
Joseph J. Edwards, C.M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Francis J. Furey, Ph.D., S.T.D., Immaculata, 
Pa.; Rev. James F. Whelan, 8.J., New Orleans, 
La.; Rev. William A. Finnegan, S.J., Chicago, 
Ill., Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A. FINNEGAN, S.J., 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The report of your Committee on Public Relations will be 
confined to the following matters: 


(1) The resolution of this Department, passed at its last 
meeting regarding the relations of Catholic universities 
and colleges to the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
In compliance with the instructions of the Department, the 
Secretary of the College and University Department, Rev. 
Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., wrote to Major Griffiths, executive 
officer of the N. C. A. A., and received a very courteous and 
considerate reply. In brief, this reply pointed out that 
there was no intention on the part of the N. C. A. A. to 
discriminate against representatives of Catholic colleges in 
the matter of committee appointments. It was suggested 
that possibly the representatives of Catholic colleges pres- 
ent at N. C. A. A. meetings were not vocal enough or did 
not actively participate in the meetings and thus did not 
make their influence felt by discussing any problem on the 
floor of the convention. (Parenthetically, it might be re- 
marked that your Committee feels that there may be con- 
siderable truth in this remark.) It is our opinion that this 
matter was carried to a successful conclusion and that the 
case is now closed. 

(2) The inquiry as to the attitude of the Association of 
American Universities toward the accrediting of Catholic 
universities and colleges as such. Again acting under the 
instructions received from this Department at the last an- 
nual meeting, the Secretary of the Department, Rev. Sam- 
uel K. Wilson, 8. J., wrote to the various members of the 
“Committee on Classification” of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. For the most part, Father Wilson re- 
ceived very courteous replies with the assurance that the 
whole matter would be thoroughly aired at their next 
meeting. Toward the end of October, 1941, the Association 
of American Universities held its annual meeting at 
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Lincoln, Nebr. The issue raised by this Department was 
thoroughly discussed. Informal reports received from rep- 
resentatives present at the meeting indicated that the dis- 
cussion did much to clarify the issues at stake. It was not 
until March 11, 1942, however, in reply to a specific request 
from Father Wilson that a report on the outcome of the 
meeting was received from the Committee on Classification 
through its Chairman, Dean Fernandes Payne. Although 
this letter was not entirely satisfactory in meeting the 
issues raised, it disclaimed any prejudice toward church- 
related colleges as such and admitted that the Committee 
did not uphold the statement made some time ago to one of 
our member institutions by the Secretary of the Committee 
on Classification. 


The pertinent statements from this letter are quoted as 
follows: “We regret that his (the Secretary’s) statement 
is one which might easily be misinterpreted and we grant 
that his letter should have been more carefully worded. ... 
The Committee is just as much interested in Church-affili- 
ated colleges as formerly. We have no criticisms to offer 
of them any more than we have criticisms to offer of other 
colleges... . Mr. ’g statement is unfortunate in that 
he apparently has given you the impression that we thought 
Catholic and Protestant schools did not have much chance 
in the future of making our list. This is not what Mr. 
meant to say; he meant rather that any school which did 
not prepare, at least some of the students for continued 
studies in graduate and professional schools, would not meet 
their standards.” 

The Committee feels that this matter was carried to a 
successful conclusion and that the case can be marked 
closed. 

(3) There have been no developments on Social-Security 
Legislation during the past year that have warranted any 
study or action on the part of your Committee. 

(4) There have been no developments in the matter of 
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Selective Service as it affects the colleges to warrant action 
or recommendation on the part of your Committee. 

(5) During the past year, at least one Catholic college 
had the following experience: 


In September of 1941, the president of a Catholic 
college received a letter from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., requiring that certain 
information be filed at the Treasury Department 
within a period of two weeks. In the letter it was 
stated that failure to file this information would be 
interpreted to mean that the said college did not wish 
to ask exemption from the Federal income tax and 
that the local internal revenue collector would im- 
mediately be instructed to collect the tax. The follow- 
ing information was required: 

(a) A copy of the charter of the institution. 

(b) A copy of the by-laws of the institution. 

(c) A copy of the latest financial report showing in 

detail all items of income and expenditure. 

(d) The filling-out of a four-page printed question- 
naire asking a wide variety of questions about 
the institution. For example, one question in- 
quired as to whom, land, buildings, and property 
of the institution would revert, in the event that 
the college ceased to function as an educational 
institution. 


The president of the institution referred to, has inquired 
of a few colleges, both Catholic and non-Catholic, as to 
whether or not they had received such an ultimatum. None 
of the colleges so contacted had received such a request. 

About the middle of October, a communication was re- 
ceived by the college from the Treasury Department giving 
notification that in the opinion of the Treasury Department, 
“based upon the evidence presented, you are exempt from 
Federal Income Tax under the provision of Section 101 (6) 
of the internal revenue code and corresponding provisions 
of prior revenue acts.” 

As a point of information and with a view to determine 
whether or not there are any serious implications, it is 
recomended that a poll of Catholic colleges be made to 
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ascertain what Catholic colleges, if any, have received from 
the Treasury Department at Washington, a request similar 
to the one already described. 

This concludes the report of your Committee on Public 
Relations. Due to the distances involved, it has been im- 
possible for the Committee to get together for a meeting 
and all business has been transacted through correspond- 
ence. Your Chairman regrets, that circumstances beyond 
his control make it impossible for him to deliver this report 
in person. The report is presented with the concurrence 
of the following committee members: 

REV. EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A., Chairman. 
REV. EDWARD A. FITZGERALD. 
REV. FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M. 
REV ANDREW C. SMITH, 8. J. 
REV. THURBER M. SMITH, S.J. 








REPORT ON THE COLLEGE NEWSLETTER 


As may be recalled, the College Newsletter was made the 
official organ of the entire College Department by a vote of 
the Department last April in New Orleans. At the same 
time it was agreed that the editing and the managing, until 
further notice, should reside in the Midwest Unit. As 
Editor of the College Newsletter, I am submitting the fol- 
lowing report to the President and the members of the 
College Department. 


Two items of interest may be mentioned in this report. 


The first of these items was that the College Department 
in session at New Orleans decided that in the future a 
reading of the unit reports at the annual meeting should 
be dispensed with. It was felt that since these reports were 
published elsewhere the convention time could more prof- 
itably be given to other features. In view of this decision 
the Editor of the College Newsletter addressed a request to 
each Unit Chairman asking for a report of those unit activ- 
ities under his jurisdiction which had already been accom- 
plished. All of the reports received up to and including 
March 19 were printed in the current issue of the College 
Newsletter, a copy of which you have all received. 

Secondly, the College Newsletter has been helpful in 
publicizing the work of publishing an authorized list of 
colleges and universities which are members of the Depart- 
ment, together with their educational affiliations. The cen- 
tral office has approved an additional sum to cover the extra 
expenses of printing and compiling the list and, on the 
suggestion of Doctor George Johnson, Secretary General of 
the Association, the Editor has decided to publish this list 
in a pamphlet of the approximate size of the Bulletin of 
the Association rather than as a supplement of the College 
Newsletter. 

On December 6, 1941, the Secretary of the Department 
addressed questionnaires to all of the colleges on his list 
(161 in number) asking an enumeration of their educa- 
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tional affiliations. Up to the present time 125 colleges have 
replied, this number constituting almost 78 per cent of the 
institutions addressed. No one particular unit has been 
outstanding in the responses obtained, but it is significant 
to note that the three largest units responded 80 per cent 
or better, whereas the New England and the Western Units 
were respectively 58 per cent and 69 per cent interested. 
The breakdown by unit memberships is shown on the 
mimeographed material passed out to you. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Colleges solicited on the questionnaire........... 161 
Number responding to March 30, 1942........... 125 
PO8CGntage: FOSHONHE 2 ciscé cds caceccncnses veends 78 


BREAKDOWN BY UNIT MEMBERSHIPS 
New England Eastern Midwest Southern Western 


Solicited ......% 12 46 69 18 16 

Responded ..... 7 37 56 14 11 

Percentage ..... 58 80 81 78 69 
Included above are the following Junior Colleges: 

Solicited ....... rr 1 3 4 1 

Responded ..... as 1 2 4 


The only reason this list has not been printed is to afford 
one more opportunity of checking up on available data when 
the College Department sessions have closed. 

Now for a summary of the financial standing of the 
Newsletter. The pertinent facts and figures are included 
in the mimeographed page you have before you. After a 
very slow start the number of sustaining subscriptions 
increased substantially so that the total, as you will notice, 
compares favorably with the totals of the past two years: 


SUSTAINING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1939-1940 1940-1941 1941-1942 
No. Receipts No. Receipts No. Receipts 
University «.......0.. 16 §=©$160.00 13 $130.00 12 $120.00 
Senior College ....... 63 320.00 46 230.00 64 320.00 
Junior College ....... 10 27.00 3 7.50 8 19.50 


Individual Subscribers 36 43.00 30 32.00 30 30.00 











125 $550.00 92 $899.50 114 $489.50 
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At the beginning of this year there was a balance on nand 
of $258.27. Due to increased costs for labor and materials 
the cost of printing the Newsletter will be approximately 
$50.00 more than in 1940-1941 and this is inclusive of the 
expenses involved in publishing the supplement containing 
the educational affiliations of the member colleges. The 
following budget was submitted to the President of the 
College Department, Monsignor Dillon, and after his ap- 
proval, sent in to the office of the Secretary General of the 
Association where it now awaits payment. An accounting 
of the expenses is included in the right-hand column and 
these are for the first three issues. An additional $100.00 
must be appropriated to add to the $100.00 already set aside 
for the printing of the supplement containing the educa- 
tional affiliations of the colleges (this additional expense 
being incurred because of the decision to print this supple- 
ment in the form of a booklet rather than in the form of 
the Newsletter). 
COLLEGE NEWSLETTER 

Budget Expenditure 

Printing at $100.00 per issue (incl. $100.00 for 


MUI DIOINEN GS): Seceiccsraieterevereios seis ereiniens ocerevarn siete $500.00 $303.00 
Wrappers at $3.75 per issue ............... 15.00 11.00 
Postage At$18.75) Per ISSUE... ...0ces. cscs 75.00 60.85 
Editorial expenses at $10.00 per issue....... 40.00 30.00 
Miscellaneous at $8.50 per issue (stationery, 

MIMCOLTAPHING;. CUC3)) o0..ci0c0cciscesieciee ss 34.00 14.00 


$664.00 $418.85 


This year there has been considerable difficulty to secure 
news items and this has been true of all the units. Over 
against this condition, however, we may balance a decided 
rise in news-value lineage submitted from units other than 
the Midwest Unit. The Editor is particularly grateful to 
Doctor Fitzpatrick, who has been most generous and most 
reliable in submitting copy for use. 

It is very probable that after the May issue of the College 
Newsletter a new format will be adopted. This and other 
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changes, mainly in the editorial management and free dis- 
tribution, have been discussed and approved by a new Sub- 
committee on Publications of the General Executive Board 
of the N. C. E. A. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Editor. 
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MR. ADLER AND THE ORDER OF LEARNING 


REV. GERARD SMITH, S.J., PoH.D.. MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Few men have done more, single-handed, to further the 
cause of education than Mortimer J. Adler. With fearless, 
relentless, and discerning dialectic he has stripped Dewey- 
ites of their pretensions, and left them exposed to the amuse- 
ment of those who are still naive enough to fancy that man 
is a rational animal. He has done more. Not only has Mr. 
Adler’s dialectic left the Deweyites naked and shivering; 
sufficient to bare their hides, its true premises are as well 
calculated to have the Deweyite hearts. But this is to say 
too little. Mr. Adler has pressed upon Catholics their own 
heritage. Too often had that heritage been forgotten, or 
misunderstood, or obscured. For his reminders, his clari- 
fications, his luminous insistence that we enter into the 
educational patrimony which is de jure ours, we Catholics 
cannot be too grateful to Mortimer Adler. Grateful as well 
must we be to him for his part in our realization how far 
short we fall in fact from our own educational ideals. 

How sincere that acknowledgment of Mr. Adler’s serv- 
ices is, may be reckoned by the admission I herewith make: 
whatsoever worth there be in the considerations I propose 
to offer in opposition to his theory of education as expressed 
in his Order of Learning,! that worth is due in no small 
measure to Mr. Adler himself. His quiver supplies many 
of my arrows. 

The Order of Learning is an excellent piece. Catholics 
know, Mr. Adler tells them, the basic principles governing 
the order of things taught and the teaching of them. They 
know (1) the difference between intellectual habit and 
sensitive memory, even though they often violate that truth 


1Mortimer J. Adler, The Order of Learning, reprinted from, the 
Moraga Quarterly, Autumn, 1941, pp. 3-25. 
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by putting a premium on memory instead of intellectual 
habit. They know (2) that intellectual habits can be 
formed only by intellectual acts on the part of the student, 
not simply on the part of the teacher. This principle they 
often violate by proceeding as if the teacher were the only 
cause, and as if the learner could be entirely passive. De- 
spite the fact that they subordinate the liberal arts to a 
supposed mastery of subject-matter, they know (3) that the 
intellect, dependent as it is upon sense and imagination, 
can be swayed and colored by passion. They know (4) that 
intellectual virtues are a mean between dogmatic affirma- 
tion in excess and skeptical denials in defect. Nevertheless, 
they try to do the impossible; give students possession of 
truth without perplexing them by the issues which truth 
resclves. 


Mr. Adler then sets forth the order of learning in two 
theses. The first thesis is “simply that mastery of the lib- 
eral arts must precede the mastery of fundamental subject- 
matters, which constitute the matter of the speculative 
virtues. Though wisdom comes first in the natural order 
of virtues—graded according to their intrinsic excellence— 
the arts, least of the intellectual virtues, come first in the 
temporal order, the order of human development.” 2? That 
the mastery of liberal arts does not precede mastery of 
speculative subject-matter in Catholic schools is evinced, 


‘according to Mr. Adler, by the fact that logic is taught in 


them as a science, not as an art. For, if it were taught in 
Catholic schools as an art, it could not be divorced, as it is, 
from grammar and rhetoric; nor should Catholic graduates 
be unable, as they are, to write and read better than their 
secular fellows. 

Mr. Adler’s second thesis concerns the ordering of means 
to the virtue of wisdom, the order of learning in the field of 
speculative virtues. (His case in point is the teaching of 
philosophy.) In this ordering, the subjects to be taught 





* Op. cit., p. 11. 
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should follow exactly the reverse of the order of the know- 
ability of those subjects secundum se. Thus, theology, 
metaphysics, philosophy of nature, of man, science, is the 
order of subjects better knowable secundum se. Reverse 
the list and you have the order of the better knowability of 
those subjects quoad nos. It is in this last order that sub- 
jects should be taught and learned. Why? Because teach- 
ing is Socratic, and learning, whether by instruction or 
discovery, is an activity of the learner. “The significance 
of this point . . . may not be grasped unless it is put into 
contrast with the now prevalent error. Today, in most 
cases, teaching proceeds as if the order of teaching should 
follow the order of knowledge, the objective order of knowl- 
edge itself, even though we know that this objective order 
cannot be followed in the process of discovery. In fact, it 
is completely reversed. Instruction which departs from the 
order of discovery also departs from the order of learning, 
for the way of discovery is the primary way of the mind to 
truth, and instruction imitates nature in imitating dis- 
covery. The objective structure of knowledge in no way 
indicates the processes of the mind in growth. Now the 
order of discovery is primarily inductive and dialectic, not 
deductive and scientific.” * Whence, “the methods of teach- 
ing any subject-matter should be primarily inductive and 
dialectical, rather than deductive and simply expository, 
for the former method is a conformity of teaching to the 
order of learning, as that is naturally exhibited in the order 
of discovery, which teaching must imitate as a cooperative 
art, whereas the latter method is a conformity of teaching 
to the order of knowledge itself, and this is an order which 
should not determine teaching, for it does not determine 
learning.” 4 Whence, also, teaching must be Socratic, for 
only thus can it avoid the substitution of verbal memory 
for intellectual habit. Such teaching will outlaw, for the 
most part, lectures, which are largely deductive and analytic; 





3 Op. cit., p. 21. 
‘Op. cit., p. 22. 
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it will also outlaw textbooks, which are manuals for the 
memory, rather than challenges for the mind. Further, 
since few teachers are Socrateses, and since some books 
must be used, the only books which can be used to good 
effect are the greatest on any given subject. The test 
whether all this is being done is whether or no the teacher 
himself is learning. 

All this is eminently good stuff, excellently argued and 
speaking straight from the shoulder. We all needed to be 
told it, and we cannot better the telling. Nor should I care 
to impugn Mr. Adler’s estimate about what is going on in 
Catholic schools.5 Nevertheless I disagree. Mr. Adler’s 
order of learning seems to be seriously defective. 

Before proceeding to discuss what seems to be defective 
in Mr. Adler’s theory of education, it may be well to add 
that a disagreement with him over anything less than a 
fundamental issue would not be worth noting; still less 
should I presume to oppose his theory upon grounds which 
are my purely personal opinions. It is the Catholic philosophy 
of education, I think, which opposes Mr. Adler’s. Lastly, 
if the issues between Mr. Adler’s and the Catholic philos- 
ophy of education are fundamental and opposed, it would 
be naive to suppose that he does not know all about them. 
It is not he who needs to be apprised of the differences 
between his theory and ours; it rather some Catholics 
themselves. 

Catholics cannot disagree with Mr. Adler about the in- 
variability and universality of the ends of education. Nor 
would any one, it may be supposed, care to maintain that 
Catholics always use the right means to true ends. Further, 
one must agree with the author of The Order of Learning ® 
that in the dimension of means to education, liberal arts 





5] should wish indeed to be sure that Mr. Adler is always speaking 
from first-hand information about Catholic schools. I rather think 
he has well-founded suspicions about how they do their job, just as 
I have suspicions, well founded, about how St. John’s is doing its job, 


* Op. cit., pp. 11-16, 17-24. 
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are ordered to speculative subject-matters;7* that methods 
of teaching should follow the order of learning; that the 
order of learning is the order of discovery, which is pri- 
marily inductive and dialectic, not deductive and scientific. 
All this is excellently argued and speaks the plain truth. 
There is no disagreement in these matters. 

The disagreement is rather attendant upon a paragraph 
which closes with the following sentence: “Philosophy can 
be called Catholic, then, only in the order of discovery, not 
in its logical structure, for as philosophy its ultimate prin- 
ciples are all rational and natural.” ® (Doubtless Mr. Adler 
would say the same of any academic subject which can be 
called Catholic. We may, however, as he does, confine the 
matter mainly to philosophy.) Let us, then, focus the point 
at issue. Mr. Adler maintains, and rightly, that the order 
of teaching must follow the order of learning, that this 
order of learning is primarily the order of discovery, which 
is inductive and dialectic, not deductive and scientific.? On 
the other hand, he maintains that “truths which pagans 
could not discover, can be taught to, and learned by, pagans, 
once Christians have discovered them.” 2° It would be un- 


7 Althourch ordered to speculative subject-matters, liberal arts are 
not unqualifiedly without content (vd. op. cit., p. 14). Liberal arts 
obviously contain their own wisdom, itself ordered to speculative 
wisdom. Besides, speculative matters get into knowledge, by way of 
the liberal arts, through faith, opinion, and enunciations. Nor can 
one legislate to the effect that no one may learn judicatively from 
great books, even when those books are just bones to puppies. Some- 
times, mirabile dictu, the puppies learn. Even though it be true, 
therefore, that the arts cannot be acquired except through repre- 
sentative subject-matter, it is also true that they cannot be acquired 
without some assimilation of that same subject-matter. It seems 
quite anti-Thomistic to empty liberal arts of all speculative content: 
Sensible in actu est sensus in actu; intelligibile in actu est intellectus 
in actu. Mr. Adler, of course, means only to emphasize the difference 
between liberal arts and speculative wisdom at a time when such 
emphasis is doubtless needed: I also wish only to emphasis the pres- 
ence, somehow, of speculative content in the liberal arts, against the 
time when his emphasis nfight, unintentionally of course, reduce lib- 
eral arts to a mere practice scrimmage. The fact is, when there is 
question of human acts the score is always kept and it always counts. 

* Op. cit., p. 5. 

° Op. cit., p. 21. 

% Op. cit., p. 5. 
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worthy of any one to understand Mr. Adler’s meaning per- 
versely. For the purpose, nevertheless, of explaining the 
real point at issue, I am going to allow myself a fling into 
perversity. Consider the situation created by saying (1) 
that truth must be discovered, (2) that the truth discovered 
can be taught to, and learned by, pagans, once Christians 
have discovered it. Pagans, according to a perverse under- 
standing of Mr. Adler’s meaning, pagans, who could not 
discover philosophical truth and who can learn it only, 
primarily, by discovery—just as any one else must learn— 
can discover philosophical truth if some one else does. Is 
not this (recall, I am being designedly captious) to do in 
principle precisely what Mr. Adler with considerable truth 
accuses Catholics of doing in fact? He is saying that every 
one must learn inductively and dialectically; that so, also, 
must pagans learn; that pagans could not make the induc- 
tive discovery; that they, nevertheless, can make it if some 
one else makes it. Do, then, pagans, who must learn by 
induction, learn by some one else’s induction? If they do, 
how can they? since learning is inductive. If they do not 
learn by some one else’s induction, but learn, nevertheless, 
it must be by deduction, if we are not to appeal to their 
human faith or opinion. Whence, in principle, pagans must 
needs, or so it seems, resort to the very deductive principle 
which Mr. Adler repudiates in fact. May one fear that 
induction is thus turning into deduction after all? 

Not if we can eliminate the awkward situation. (Here 
perversity ceases.) The situation in which pagans can 
learn by discovery, as any one must, the truths which they 
could not discover, or, to vary its description, the situation 
created by having pagans deduce truths which, in order to 
be learned, must be induced, can be saved by allowing that 
what one man discovers another can discover as well. That 
is, we might say that Man X can discover from Man Y, even 
though X does not discover in the same way as did Y. This 
would eliminate the awkward situation. 


It is permissible, however, to ask if induction made from 
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induction in that way and about the matter in hand will 
work. One may ask, in other words, whether philosophic 
truth, which must be primarily induced in order to be 
learned, can be learned by these who do not make under 
the proper conditions of its exercise, the very induction 
which teaches. Variant expressions of the difficulty are 
as follows. Can Catholic philosophy, which is Catholic only 
in the order of discovery and a-Catholic in the order of 
truths known, be taught in the order of discovery where 
precisely it is Catholic, as if it were there a-Catholic? Let 
us grant that the ultimate principles of philosophy are all 
rational and natural. The difficulty is not there. The 
difficulty is here: Are those same principles, not in the 
order of truths known, but in the order of their discovery, 
quite wholly rational and natural? If they are not, the 
awkward situation persists: a-Catholic truth can be dis- 
covered as a-Catholic there, in the order of learning, where 
it is Catholic. This, it seems, is incomprehensible if a-Cath- 
olic truth is not learned in a wholly rational and natural 
way. For, if the way of learning a-Catholic truth is not 
wholly rational and natural, then pagans cannot learn it 
except in the way which is not wholly rational and natural; 
i.e., they must cease to be pagans. For that matter, neither 
can Catholics learn such truth in a wholly rational and 
natural way; but the reason why they cannot so learn is 
because they are Catholics. 

Thus we come to the very core of the difference and 
opposition between Mr. Adler’s and a Catholic philosophy 
of education. The question is precisely this: Are a-Cath- 
olic, philosophical truths learned in a wholly rational and 
natural way? One can well understand Mr. Adler saying 
yes to the question. And his yes would void my late dialec- 
tical perversity and leave flawless his own logic. The truth 
is, there is an element involved here which neither his phi- 
losophy nor mine (may I say, our philosophy?) can prove 
or disprove. That element is Catholic theology, and Cath- 
olic theology must contest Mr. Adler’s supposed yes in an- 
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swer to the question, is a-Catholic truth learned in a wholly 
rational and natural way? Here is the dividing line be- 
tween his and a Catholic philosophy of education—a line, 
no doubt, which he knows all about, though he does not let 
it appear. 

What is that dividing line? Before we jump over it, let 
us take a short run. One cannot admire too much the skill- 
ful diagnosis Mr. Adler and Mr. Hutchins have made of our 
educational ills: we need philosophy. This they have main- 
tained; in this they speak plain truth. If we concur with 
them, we are immediately faced with another question: 
whose and what philosophy? 1! There seem to be almost as 
many philosophies as there are philosophers. It might 
first be observed that, though this is true, nevertheless the 
multiplication of philosophies no more vitiates the validity 
of a philosophy than does the prevalence of moral evil 
invalidate the moral good. However, as often with the 
good, so with the true, we are still faced by the question, 
What is this true philosophy? 

It does not appear deniable, except by two sorts of per- 
sons, that the answer to the question, What is true philos- 
ophy? is the following. True philosophy is the philosophia 
perennis, of which we have such a magnificent example in 
the works, say, of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Two sorts of 
people may with reason deny this. 


First, those who deny that there is a theology may also 
reasonably deny that theology has any place whatsoever in 
the constitution of philosophy. Since, moreover, theology 


"Mr. H. D. Gideonse (The Higher Learning in a Democracy, Far- 
rar and Rhinehart, N. Y.) is auite right in asking Mr. Hutchins this 
question. Until it be answered, there does not appear to be any suc- 
cessful issue to their controversy. I have not the illusion that the 
answer I, under the inspiration of E. Gilson’s Christianisme et Phi- 
losophie; Vrin, 1936, shall propose will be accepted by non-Catholics; 
and if Catholics do not accept it, one can only ask, what then is the 
answer? It must be noted that Mr. Gideonse’s question put to Mr. 
Hutchins is not meant by him to demand a serious answer. He seems 
to imvly that to ask the question, what or whose metaphysics, is to 
answer it: for in his mind there is no metaphysics. Neverthless, the 
question is serious if there be a peremptory metaphysic. 
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presided over the formation of Saint Thomas’ philosophy, 
his, so will the deniers of theology maintain, or any such 
philosophy is not the philosophia perennis. In short, men 
who deny the existence of God may consistently deny a 
legitimate place in education to a philosophy which draws 
its inspiration from theology. Further, if a philosophy, 
inspired by theology, orders and regulates the fields of 
human knowledge, a naturalist may well add, as he does, 
that, in general, the supernatural has no place in an educa- 
tional program. 


On the other hand, Luther and Calvin, who deny the com- 
petence of reason, may consistently maintain that a Chris- 
tian has no need of philosophy. They may consistently 
maintain this, I say, because, for them, it is an impertinent 
task to attempt the education of a fallen reason. Bet- 
ter leave fallen reason alone and bend all our efforts to 
theology. Thus, a philosophy which purports to stand by 
reason alone cannot, according to the Reformers, be a 
philosophia perennis. The philosophy of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and of many others, they would say, professes to 
stand by reason alone. It cannot be the philosophia peren- 
nis. Fallen reason is incompetent to create the science 
which orders and makes intelligible the fields of knowledge. 
Thus, a purely Protestant educational program should by 
right have place only for the study of theology. 


So it is that naturalists and atheists or the strict fol- 
lowers of Luther and Calvin are the only ones who can 
consistently deny the validity of a Christian philosophy 
which draws to a point the fields of education. Naturalists 
can do this because theology, they think, not only vitiates 
philosophy, but, also, by making it Christian, vitiates edu- 
cation as well. Calvinists can do this because a philosophy 
that is purely natural is, they must think, impossible. and 
so is an education which is not purely theological. Atheists 
may deny supernature and exalt nature; strict Protestants 
may deny nature and exalt supernature. The former may 
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deny theology; the latter, philosophy. But they are the only 
ones who can do these things. 


A Catholic cannot. A Catholic, who believes both in the 
competence of reason and in reason’s restoration by grace, 
cannot deny either the possibility of a philosophia perennis 
and with it the need of profane education, or the necessity 
of revelation in the constitution of such a philosophy and 
with it the necessity of Christianity in education. A Cath- 
olic cannot through despair of reason flee to God, nor can 
he despair of God and flee to reason alone. He may not be 
content, as was the Renaissance, with things as they are; 
nor may he be discontented with the grace which can make 
things as they should be. A Catholic school must have both 
at once, Christianity and philosophy; that is to say, a Chris- 
tian philosophy. A Catholic school must have a Christian 
philosophy if a Catholic must hold, as he does, both that 
human reason is competent in its own sphere—Calvin denies 
this; and yet, because fallen, human reason must be re- 
stored by grace—atheists deny this. A rather wretched 
implement of his own exquisite definition, Erasmus has 
adequately described the proper function of a Catholic edu- 
cation: the establishing of a nature created good, instaura- 
tio bene conditae naturae. Catholic philosophy will stand 
or fall because it is or is not real philosophy. Catholic phi- 
losophy will be real philosophy if grace has restored the 
reason by which it stands; else it will not be Christian, and 
thus likely fail to be philosophy. 


As is clear, there are two positions which a Catholic 
theory of education must maintain simultaneously: it must 
maintain that reason is competent and that grace is neces- 
sary to restore it. To hold this is not to say, with Calvin, 
that grace suppresses nature. Rather, it is to hold that 
grace re-establishes nature and that, thus re-established, 
reason really operates. It does not at all follow if reason 
needs grace, that with grace reason is not reason. Indeed, 
if nature with grace were not still nature, there would be 
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no morality nor merit.!2 Just so, in the intellectual order, 
philosophy with revelation is still philosophy; Christian 
education is still education. Without revelation philosophy 
runs the risk of not being philosophy at all, and the educa- 
tion which philosophy orders runs a similar risk. Either 
Christian philosophy must be Christian or it is doubtful 
if it will be philosophy at all. Either philosophy must be 
philosophy or it will scarcely be Christian at all. We can- 
not debase reason, which was created good, nor exalt reason 
to the extent of refusing the remedy offered by God to heal 
reason’s errors.!® Whether our task be to will the good or 


® Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, q. 114, a. 1 ad lum: Man merits inas- 
much as it is by his own will that he does what he should. 


% Vd. Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, q. 85, a. 3 resp. Vd. Cone. Vatican, 
Sess. III, cap. 4, de Fide et Ratione, in Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, Herder, 1928, n. 1789: “And faith and 
reason can not only never conflict with each other; each also aids 
and is aided by the other. The reason is: right reason demonstrates 
the foundations of faith, and, illumined by its light, cultivates the 
knowledge of divine things; whereas faith frees reason from its er- 
rors, safeguards and instructs it with many a notion. Whence, far 
from being an obstacle to humane arts and studies, the Church in 
many ways helps and furthers their cultivation. For She is neither 
unaware of nor despises the benefits to the life of man flowing there- 
from; indeed She admits that, as they had their origin in God, the 
Lord of all knowledge, so, if they be rightly handled, do they, with 
the help of his grace, lead back to God. Nor, of course, does She 
forbid that such studies, each in its own sphere, use their own prin- 
ciples and their own method; acknowledging rather this just liberty, 
She makes it her especial care that they oppose not sacred doctrine 
and thus be burdened with error or that they transgress not their 
proper ends and thus seize upon and perturb the field of faith.” I 
have taken some liberty with the last sentence. 

“Neque solum fides et ratio inter se dissidere nunquam possunt, 
sed opem quoque sibi mutuam ferunt, cum recta ratio fidei funda- 
menta demonstret eiusque lumine illustrata rerum divinarum sci- 
entiam excolat, fides vero rationem ab erroribus liberet ac tueatur 
eamque multiplici cognitione instruat. Quapropter tantum ahest, ut 
Ecclesia humanarum artium et disciplinarum culturae obsistat, ut 
hance multis modis invet atque promoveat. Non enim commoda ab 
vis ad hominum vitam dimanantia aut ignorat aut despicit; tetur 
immo, eas, quemadmodum a Deo scientiarum Domino profectae sunt, 
ita, si rite pertractentur, ad Deum iuvante eius gratia perducere. 
Nec sane ipsa etat, ne huieusmodi disciplinae in suo quaeque ambitu 
propriis utantu principtis et propria methodo; sed iustam hanc 
libertatem agnoscens, id sedulo cavet, ne divinae doctrinae repugnando 
errores in se suscipiant, aut fines proprios transgressae ea, quae 
sunt fidei, occupent et perturbent.” Throughout this section of the 
text, the reader will recognize more than the inspiration of E. Gilson’s 
Christianisme et Philosophie, Vrin, 1936. 
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to know the truth, we know that we cannot in either case 
so attain the total good connatural to man that we be in no 
wise deficient.14 We cannot do this without God’s help. 
Yet with His help, it is we who observe the law and we who 
know. We must, in short, acknowledge the healing which 
faith brings to knowledge. “This then I say and testify in 
the Lord: that henceforward you walk not as also the 
Gentiles walk in the vanity of their mind, having their 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their hearts.” 


Only two objections can be raised to the educational pur- 
pose of restoring by faith and reason, a human nature 
created good. Both of these objections will arise from a 
confusion of knowledge considered abstractly with knowl- 
edge as it exists in the human intellect. Before stating 
those objections, it is well, therefore, to eliminate that 
confusion. 


There are two problems of order we must consider. The 
one is concerned with the virtuous ordering of reason by 
acquired and infused habits. The other is concerned with 
the speculative ordering of knowledge in terms of prin- 
ciples and conclusions arranged in an hierarchical subordi- 
nation. The first is the ordering of the knower; the second 
is an ordering of the objects known. Both objections con- 
fuse the two orders: objection one confuses the knowing of 
the knower with the objects known; objection two confuses 
the objects known with the knower’s knowledge of them. 
The answer to both objections proceeds upon a distinction 
which must be drawn between knowing and the objects 
known, and consequently upon a distinction between the 
relation of knowledges in the knower and the relation of 
hierarchically ordered objects of his knowledge.® 





4S. T., Ia IIae, q. 109, a. 2 resp. 

* Eph. IV, 17-18. 

* Mr. Adler himself makes these distinctions; but he apparently 
does not admit the full force of their application. 
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The first objection is the following: It is impossible for 
secular studies, through philosophy, itself illumined, to be 
illumined by faith. We have and can have, e.g., no Chris- 
tian chemistry or Christian mathematics. The objection 
misses the point. It is not a question of baptizing a philos- 
ophy, of making a philosopher see his subject by faith. That 
is impossible. It is a question of creating a Christian out- 
look upon, of having a theological viewpoint of, philosophy. 
Teachers and taught must learn. The question is, how? 
Turned from God by original and, likely also, actual sin, 
no man can return to God without God. Now, if in their 
return, teachers and taught be offered, not only the grace 
which exceeds, but, also, the grace which restores nature, 
why should they refuse the help which heals their minds 
and makes them to see their work for what it is, a block 
in the temple of truth? With the grace that exceeds nature 
one may save one’s soul; with the grace that heals nature, 
teacher and taught may make their subjects a real means 
to salvation and education by rescuing them from that iso- 
lation from the hierarchy of knowledge which condemns 
those subjects to partial unintelligibility. Thus rescued, 
any subject is not only as sanctified as is the teaching of it; 
it is far more intelligible. Surely we cannot allow that 
work is sanctified by a good intention @ la Kant (and before 
Kant, Abelard), as if intentions alone were good and not 
also what is intended. Nor can we allow that doctrinal 
content is quite complete without its completion by philos- 
ophy and theology. If mathematics, say, be a good and 
proper field of knowledge, if further, the teaching of it can 
be a holy task, if lastly, neither mathematics nor the teach- 
ing of it can be sanctified and properly educative without 
the aid of grace and reason ordering both the subject and 
teacher to the ultimate end of all knowledge, it becomes 
impossible that a fully acceptable scientific outlook be not 
a Christian outlook. The whole objection against the illu- 
mination, by faith, of reason in the teaching or learning 
of philosophy and other profane branches misses the point. 
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No one asks that faith be substituted for science or litera- 
ture. All that is asked is that teacher and learner and their 
subjects be properly organized, in the light of faith and 
reason, to ultimate ends. To think that they cannot be is 
to think as does a semi-rationalist; viz., we do not need 
grace to restore reason to its proper functioning upon 
properly ordered fields of knowledge. 

The whole point in the last paragraph will be missed if 
it be thought that grace, affecting the reason which effects 
philosophy, which orders knowledge, must have the im- 
mediate purpose of eternal salvation. It is not a question 
immediately of saving a teacher’s or student’s soul. It is 
a question immediately of saving their education. The point 
is: the supernatural, affecting the metaphysics which effects 
order, is necessary properly to order man’s intellectual life 
here on earth, for this is what it means to be an educated 
man here and now; namely, to have a properly ordered 
intellectual life. Now, a properly ordered intellectual life 
is had when grace restores the reason which then proceeds 
to function as reason and as reason should function. To 
educate in order to save souls is indeed the ultimate purpose 
of a Catholic school; immediately, however, a Catholic 
school’s business is to perfect man, under faith, in terms of 
his human nature upon this earth. Jn statu viae that sort 
of maturization of man is precisely what it means to be a 
man. It is he, the man, perfected by acquired and infused 
virtues, of whom education is to be predicated. A Catholic 
school does not carry the immediate burden of saving souls. 
It could not even if it tried. It has the immediate burden 
of instructing in relation to the intellectual virtues and in 
relation also to the moral virtues in so far as the directive 
principles of these last are in the intellect. In short, a 
Catholic school teaches the virtues of being a man. To be 
a man is to be one of a race descended from, and fallen with, 
Adam, redeemed by grace, and destined to the beatific 
vision; to be an educated man is to be awake and at home 
in this family which is always menaced here by sin, but 
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always saved in hope. This is the function of Catholic edu- 
cation, to make a man intellectually alive to fallen and 
redeemed nature. 

If, now, we do need grace to restore reason, will not this 
make our curricula theological? This is the second objec- 
tion. It must be denied. It must be denied that Christian 
learning is not true learning. Grace does not suppress, it 
restores nature. To think the opposite is to think in the 
purest vein of Calvinism. Good theology has nothing to 
fear from natural truth. In fact, good theology exhorts us 
to the pursuit of natural truth. And even if this pursuit 
can have no ultimately successful issue without revelation, 
nevertheless, educators even with the Faith are not dispensed 
from pursuing truth. With Faith alone one simply does not 
know, without work, the answers to many pressing ques- 
tions. Nor does study with Faith make those answers, when 
they are found, any less objective, any less scientific or per- 
emptory. Who will deny that there is geometry in a facade 
of a cathedral? Who will deny the validity of economic 
theories based upon justice? Were Pasteur, Pascal, Wass- 
mann less scientific for being Christian? The assertion 
that Christian learning is not real learning is semi-fideistic. 
Sigrid Undset is a great writer, Saint Thomas Aquinas is 
a great philosopher, Saint Teresa is a great business 
woman. They are great because Christian. Heresiarchs 
are not great in doctrine—for it lacks, at least, proper 
ordering—nor great in their lives—because they are not 
Christians. 

“We must, unless we think ourselves better informed 
about the functions of a Christian man than was Saint 
Augustine, have a deep love of the intellect, intellectwm 
valde ama.” 1" This means hard, painstaking investigation 
of our field of knowledge, an investigation which cannot 
stop short of the supreme effort to understand the reasons 
why there is anything to investigate. Possessed of these 


"Vd. E. Gilson, Christianisme et Philosophie, Vrin, 1936, p. 145, 
sqq. 
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reasons, We can order our branch and ourselves in relation 
to the whole intellectual and social order of things. Thus 
ordered, our knowledge is unified and as intelligible as may 
be. Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Adler are right. They do not, 
however, go far enough for a Catholic theory of education. 
Philosophy can unify jumbled curricula, and restrain the 
puliulation of courses without content. But philosophy is 
not constituted without supernatural aid. The fallen reason 
of man needs the aid of faith in its task of being reasonable. 

In this union of faith with reason we have the paradox 
of Christian education: education must be Christian, if it 
is to be education ; education must be education, if it is to be 
Christian. Precisely because it is paradoxical, contradic- 
tory charges are made against such a notion of education. 
Is Christian education the training of a rational animal to 
be reasonable? Then why, it is asked, subject reason to 
faith? Is Christian education to develop the faith of a 
citizen civitatis Dei? Then why bother about the curricula 
of the civitas mundi? You Catholics cannot have it both 
ways: call your education Christian, if you must, but do not 
call it education; or, call it education, but do not eall it 
Christian. It cannot be, so runs the charge, that reason 
aided by faith is still reason; nor can reason without faith 
fail to be reason. Now, contradictory charges cannot both 
be true, and if both charges are false, they cannot be con- 
tradictory. There is a possibility of some union of ex- 
tremes. Such a union is a fact, as I shall indicate. Mean- 
while, both these denials are false. Reason with faith is 
still reason. Reason without faith fails, in fact and at the 
level of cardinal truths, to be reasonable. The truth is, a 
rational animal does not grow to a full rational stature 
without divine nurture. Pelagius thought he did. So also 
thought the Renaissance. Respite the confidence of the 
Pelagian Renaissance, fallen reason is not normal reason. 
Gay at the time of the Renaissance, sceptics are sad today."® 


%E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, Scribners, 1937, 


p. 220, asks: “What was Hume, after all, but a sad Montaigne?” 
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To be alive today is no longer bliss. Three hundred years 
of joyous wantoning with fallen nature have but repeated, 
to date, the experience of the Prodigal Son. We see it all 
now. Having confused, once on a time, fallen with nor. 
mal reason, seeing at long last the resultant confusion for 
what it is, viz., the result of sin, we are at the end of the 
Renaissance: either we return with the Prodigal or we face 
despair. 

But a true Renaissance is still possible, if we eliminate 
the confusion. Reason needs the help of God. Nor may we 
despair, with Luther, of reason, or, with naturalism, of God. 
We may not despair as long as we be given the concrete 
example in which the extremes, God and man, meet and 
are resolved, the Man-God, Christ. In Him are united the 
two factors which make a salvific education possible: hu- 
man nature and divine. For, each Christian is now a par- 
ticipation in the Incarnation; each Christian is a humanity 
divinized by grace; Christian reason is strong in the truth 
of God. To refuse God’s strength is the suicide of reason; 
to refuse reason is to deny the strength of God. 

We are now in a position to contrast Mr. Adler’s and a 
Catholic theory of education so far forth as education in- 
volves philosophy.’® Mr. Adler has subscribed to the notion 
of Christian philosophy. “The notion of Christian philos- 
ophy, to which I here subscribe, has two points in it: first, 
that the light of faith was, in fact, historically indispen- 
sable for the discovery of certain truths which, as such, 
belong to the domain of natural reason, and hence are 
strictly philosophical, not theological; second, that the light 
of faith is not similarly indispensable for the communica- 
tion of these same truths, once they have been discovered; 
or, in other words, that whereas ancient pagans could not 
have discovered them, modern pagans can learn them from 
the teaching of Christian philosophers. If all (pagan) 
truth belongs to Christianity, as the spoils of the Egyptians 





” The points of agreement between the two theories have been in- 
dicated on pp. 2, 3. 
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belong to the Jews, so all (Christian) truth belongs to men 
in general, in so far as these truths are strictly evident or 
demonstrable in the light of natural reason.” 2° The im- 
mediate reaction of Catholics to these weighted words might 
be as follows: What could be a fairer, a more accurate 
description of Christian philosophy than this? Indeed, 
Mr. Adler himself, I fancy, has been wondering all along 
what I can well be at in demanding that faith be as indis- 
pensable as reason is insufficient for the constitution of a 
Christian philosophy. Does he not himself admit this? 
Has he not himself said it? Not exactly. Mr. Adler says 
that faith was indispensable, etc. but 7s not similarly indis 
pensable. Catholics must say that faith was indispensable 
and is similarly indispensable, etc. now. Mr. Adler accepts 
Revelation as an historical fact. Catholics accept Revela- 
tion not only as an historical fact, in Mr. Adler’s sense, 
but, also, as a moral necessity within the philosophical 
order of learning. However necessary faith may be his- 
torically, Mr. Adler contends, nevertheless, pagans can 
know without believing. Pagans cannot, without the quali- 
fications to be indicated, know as believers know. This, 
Catholics must maintain. Both Mr. Adler and Catholics 
are defending the rights of reason, let there be no mistake 
about that; only, Catholics are defending the rights of be- 
lieving reason; Mr. Adler, the rights of unbelieving reason. 
Doubtless, Mr. Adler is allowing the rights of believing 
reason, but Catholics do not allow unqualified rights of 
unbelieving reason. True it is that pagan truth belongs to 
Christianity, but Christian truth which is evident and 
demonstrable does not belong, so Catholics must maintain, 
de jure naturae lapsae to men in general. The despoiling 
of the Egyptians is a one-way, non-reversible transaction; 
the Egyptians cannot trade off their truth for Christian 
truth; they cannot in exchange for their own get Christian 
truth back again, not unless they become Christians. The 


° Mortimer J. Adler, Solution of the Problem of Species, reprinted 
from The Thomisi, vol. III, no. 2, April, 1941, p. 364, fn. 115. 
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light of faith and revelation is as indispensable and as sim- 
ilarly indispensable now, in the learning of evident and 
demonstrable truth, as it was then. The reason is: the 
need for Faith and Revelation is the same now as it was 
then, and it is the same for all men. That need arises from 
a common fallen nature. It would be strange indeed if 
pagans, who are by hypothesis unhealed, were to enjoy 
with full right the philosophical truth which Christians can 
enjoy because, by hypothesis, their fallen nature has been 
heaied. In the healing of reason, which is an indispensable 
condition for being reasonable, to be indispensable for 
Christians and not for pagans? Is pure intellectualism, 
which fails, to succeed where only faith-illumined intellec- 
tualism succeeds, viz., in the knowledge of the existence of 
God, of the immortality of the soul, and the destiny of man? 


Let it be recalled once more that the need of reason, pagan 
or Christian, for faith is not a point which philosophy can 
settle. Only theology can settle it. Nor would it be fair 
to appeal to the norm of theology, unless Mr. Adler had 
invited and, I am sure, welcomes such a criterion. The situ- 
ation, then, is as follows: Mr. Adler is telling Catholics what 
the Catholic philosophy of education is. In his treatment 
and description of the Catholic philosophy of education he is 
right in all points but one: the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation is not what he says it is. Catholic theology asserts 
the need of believing what natural reason can prove. Mr. 
Adler denies this need of believing what natural reason can 
prove: “Modern pagans can learn from the teaching of 
Christian philosophers... all (Christian) truth belongs to 
man in general, in so far as these truths are strictly evident 
or demonstrable in the light of natural reason.”*! This is not 
so: according to Catholic theology Christian truth does not 
belong to man in general, not even the Christian truth 
which is strictly evident and demonstrable. The issue is 
not whether Mr. Adler be right or wrong in maintaining 
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that demonstrable and evident truth belongs to man in 
general. Rather, the issue is whether he be right or wrong 
in saying that his is the Catholic version of the matter. In 
other words, does his description of Christian philosophy, 
a philosophy which belongs to men in general without faith 
(i.e., pagans), fit the Christian description of Christian 
philosophy, a philosophy which belongs to men with faith? 
His description does not fit. Evidently he is not playing 
fast and loose with the notion of Christian philosophy. Evi- 
dently his point that Catholic schools are not always true 
to the ideals of the order of learning is well taken. Evi- 
dently there is a common element in his own order of learn- 
ing and ours, or there should be. The serious error rather 
ties here: in his conception of what Catholics think about 
the role of revelation in the life of man. This is not a 
charge that he is wrong in maintaining that demonstrable 
Christian truth is open to men in general. (I believe he is 
wrong there, but that is not the point.) It is a charge that 
he is wrong in holding that Catholics think that. 

They do not. Is it necessary, asks Saint Thomas, to 
believe those things which can be proved by natural reason? 
Yes, “it is necessary for man to accept by faith not only 
things which are above reason, but also those which can be 
known by reason: and this for three motives. First, in 
order that man may arrive more quickly at the knowledge 
of divine truth. Because the science to whose province 
it belongs to prove the existence of God, is the last of all 
to cffer itself to human research, since it presupposes many 
other sciences: so that it would not be until late in life that 
man would arrive at the knowledge of God. The second 
reason is, in order that the knowledge of God may be more 
general. For many are unable to make progress in the 
study of science, either through dullness of mind, or through 
having a number of occupations and temporal needs, or 
even through laziness in learning, all of whom would be 
altogether deprived of the knowledge of God, unless divine 
things were brought to their knowledge under the guise of 
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Faith. The third reason is for the sake of certitude. For 
human reason is very deficient in things concerning God. 
A sign of this is that philosophers in their researches, by 
natural investigation, into human affairs, have fallen into 
many errors, and have disagreed among themselves. And 
consequently, in order that men might have knowledge of 
God, free of doubt and uncertainty, it was necessary for 
divine matters to be delivered to them by way of faith, 
being told to them, as it were, by God Himself Who cannot 
lie.” Saint Thomas then answers his three objections. The 
first runs: it is superfluous to believe what one can know. 
Answer: “the researches of natural reason do not suffice 
mankind for the knowledge of divine matters, even of those 
that can be proved by reason: and so it is not superfluous 
if these others be believed.” The second objection is that 
“those things must be believed, which are the object of 
faith. Now science and faith are not about the same 
object ...”. Answer: “Science and faith cannot be in the 
same subject and about the same object: but what is an 
object of science for one, can be an object of faith for 
another...” The third objection stated that “All things 
knowable scientifically would seem to come under one head: 
so that if some of them are proposed to man as objects of 
faith, in like manner the others should also be believed. 
But this is not true. Therefore, it is not necessary to believe 
these things which can be proved by natural reason.” 
Answer: “Although all things that can be known by science 
are of one common scientific aspect, they do not all alike 
lead man to beatitude: hence they are not all equally 
proposed to our belief.” 7? 


Let us now review the situation. There are two orders 
of knowledge: the order of truths known, the order of 
knowing them. The order of truths known is the order of 
specification, the order of knowing them is the order of 
exercise. Saint Thomas maintains that Revelation is not 





2 Summa Theologica, 2. 2. q. 2. a. 4. Dominican Translation. 
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necessary in order to specify demonstrable, philosophical 
truth; and he also maintains that Revelation is necessary 
to constitute the exercise of knowing demonstrable, philo- 
sophical truth. Is, or is not, Revelation necessary to the 
exercise of philosophical knowledge? If Mr. Adler says, 
yes, Revelation is necessary to the exercise of philosophical 
knowledge, it would seem that he must revise his version 
of Christian philosophy; i.e., he may not say that demon- 
strable philosophical truth is open to unbelieving men in 
general. I mean, he may not say that Christians say that. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Adler says, no, Revelation is not 
necessary to the exercise of philosophical knowledge, he 
may not say that he subscribes to a Christian version of 
Christian philosophy. The rationality of philosophical 
truth is one thing; the rationality of philosophers is quite 
another. The rationality of philosophical truth is not speci- 
fied by Revelation; the rationality of philosophers is de- 
pendent upon Revelation. If, indeed, the rationality of 
philosophers did not depend for its exercise, i.e., for its 
being rational, upon Revelation, Mr. Adler’s Order of 
Learning would be unquestionably true. If, however, the 
rationality of philosophers does depend for its exercise 
upon Revelation, then the Order of Learning is not a Chris- 
tian version of the same order. The Christian version is 
this: only believers can do what Mr. Adler asserts unbe- 
lievers can do. In short, either Mr. Adler’s version of the 
order of learning is not Christian, or, if it is Christian, he 
is not subscribing to it. 

To conclude, it does not seem true to say that “if we wish 
to avoid violating the basic Thomistic distinction between 
philosophy and theology, between the spheres of reason and 
faith, we must, in speaking of the philosophy of education, 
restrict ourselves to purely natural education, natural both 
as to ends and to means.” ** Quite the contrary: if we wish 
to avoid violating Saint Thomas’ distinction, we must not 
restrict ourselves to purely natural ends and means in 


* The Order of Learning, p. 4. 
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speaking of the philosophy of education. Saint Thomas 
asks whether it be necessary to have another doctrine be- 
yond philosophy. He answers, yes; yes, i.e., one must have 
more than philosophy, not merely in the order of salvation— 
rather evidently one must, if there be a supernatural order ; 
but one must have that other doctrine coming from revela- 
tion even in the order of these truths about God which can 
be investigated by natural reason. In the order of these 
natural truths, he says, it was necessary that man be in- 
structed by Divine Revelation. His reason is that without 
such revelation few men, and they very slowly and with 
the admixture of many errors, would come to the knowledge 
of such truths. Few men, slowly and with the admixture 
of many errors can know natural truths about God without 
revelation; thus is marked by Saint Thomas and after him 
by the Council of Vatican ** the limit of human capacity 
to know metaphysics; Ad es etiam quae de Deo ratione 
humana investigari possunt, necessarium fuit hominen*® 
instrui revelatione divina. This Saint Thomas says in the 
first article of the first question of the first part of the 
Summa Theologica. 


* Enchiridion Symbolorum, etc. n. 1786. ’ 

%* J. e,, man in general. Mr. Adler’s philosophy is not in question; 
extraordinary as his philosophical gifts and attainments may be— 
and they are truly remarkable, he cannot but be one of the few who 
at long last will come to philosophical truth without revelation, 
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LOWER DIVISION, UPPER DIVISION, GRADUATE 
SCHOOL—THE BASES FOR DISTINCT 
PROCEDURES 


REV. JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL, Pu.D., DEAN OF THE 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I 


Once upon a time the word “college” was a convenient 
instrument of academic discussion in this country. It was 
the universally accepted label of an institution clearly de- 
fined. It covered without effort the brief, well-ordered 
territory which lay between the secondary school and the 
university. It got along without adjective or footnote or 
explanatory aside. It could do its part in any dialectical 
emergency solely out of its own resources. Like the insti- 
tution which it designated it was self-sufficient. 

Today the word “college” is still compelled by custom to 
cover the same territorial dimensions, but it is no longer 
self-sufficient. And in some educational contexts it is not 
sufficient at all. If academic discussion in our time could be 
limited to the most abstracted contemplation of the lab- 
yrinth which now obstructs that territory, the term might 
stil] be manageable as a generic label. But not even aca- 
demic discussion can soar endlessly at so lofty an altitude. 
Sooner or later it must descend from the universals and be 
specific. And as all of us can become painfully aware, we 
seldom wax specific about what we chose to call the college 
without ignoring in our precison many establishments 
whose claims to the title are as solid as are those of the 
institution which at the moment we are considering. The 
word, in short, is full of mischief—with or without benefit 
of adjectives. 

In the present paper, however, this difficulty does not 
haunt us. The very sequence—lower division, upper divi- 
sion, graduate school—forestalls any suspicion of discour- 
tesy. It inescapably suggests an ascending order of excel- 
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lence. It connotes a system whose product is meant to 
stand out from the crowd, even from the collegiate crowd. 
It presupposes a college which is not the great common 
denominator of all possible types of colleges. It bisects its 
own type into a lower and upper division. It associates it 
somehow with the graduate school. These notes to its 
identity may not be all-revealing in a first encounter, but 
they do rule out in advance of all discussion several kinds 
of very useful colleges. This paper, in other words, is ex- 
pected to be somewhat exclusive in its assumptions. And 
any value it may have must lie in its exclusiveness, in the 
opportunity afforded to suggest that the labels of the 
sequence are practical and not decorative appelations, that 
some kinds of colleges should adopt the first two labels of it, 
that a certain kind of university should adopt all three, and 
that other colleges and universities should leave it and them 
alone. 


We pass by many facts and controversies which arise 
from these facts in approaching such a theme. We arbi- 
trarily regard as settled many questions which still stir up 
debate. We assume and pronounce and arrogate with the 
freedom reserved for an issue so dormant that not even the 
Education Index includes it among its hospitable listings. 
We forget that the American high school has never been 
chiefly college preparatory in its purpose, that the American 
college has other concerns besides the prospective graduate- 
school student, that universities must do many things 
besides train in and for research. We ignore the quarrel 
as to whether the first two years of college should be joined 
to the last two years of high school, as to whether the college 
sheuld be scrapped and good students from so-called good 
high schools be plunged immediately into graduate work, 
as to whether universities should drop teachers’ colleges 
and business schools and barberology, as to whether tap- 
dancing is a liberalizing subject. We go isolationist for a 
moment and refuse to consider the impact of the world 
revolution on all that we now try to discuss. We shut our 
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eyes to these and many other things and flatter ourselves 
with the prospect that after the current unpleasantness 
is over the four-year college will still be with us, flanked 
by today’s secondary school on the one hand and today’s 
postgraduate schools on the other and confronted at the 
same time by today’s labyrinthic variants of its original 
collegiate self. 

There is one series of questions, however, which we can- 
not pass by unanswered, for this paper derives its substance 
from the answers. These questions run somewhat as fol- 
lows: Are the items of the sequence—lower division, upper 
division, graduate school—an accidental association? Are 
they separate, self-sufficient entities despite their associa- 
tion in the sequence? Does the lower division in such a 
sequence exist for itself alone or are its procedures influ- 
enced by the prospect of the upper division beyond? And 
does the college which has a right to this bisection exist 
for itself alone, or are its procedures influenced by the 
prospect of the graduate school beyond? It is the basic 
assumption of this paper that the sequence is to be taken 
at face value, that the procedures of the one member do 
depend on the procedures of the other, that the lower divi- 
sion which deserves the title exists for the sake of the upper 
division of a four-year undergraduate college and that the 
four-year college which can profit'from such differentiation 
acts as if all of its graduates were to embark on post- 
graduate studies. And these doctrines include the corollary 
that the graduate school cannot keep to its own proper busi- 
ness until the upper division does likewise and that the 
upper division is similarly dependent on what the lower 
division does or does not do. 

This postulate of interdependence is so at variance with 
much academic practice and even with much academic 
theory that its bases must be examined. It is a postulate 
which implies several others. 


II 
It implies in the first place that an institution of higher 
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learning studies intelligently what it ought to do in view 
of its environment and resources and that its administra- 
tion carries out honestly the aims thus intelligently dis- 
covered. The fact that some American colleges do neither, 
that they appropriate the terms “lower division,” “upper 
division,” “graduate school” solely because another insti- 
tution uses them is of no pertinence here except to suggest 
how exclusive this discussion may become. 

Another implication of our postulate—almost as primary 
and equally axiomatic—is the presumption of intellectual 
growth in preparation for intellectual leadership. If the 
lower division exists for the sake of the upper division and 
if the upper division exists for the sake of the student who 
can go still higher, the college which employs this nomen- 
clature honestly assumes that its students grow intellect- 
ually. It assumes that after the first two years on its cam- 
pus the student is so different a person from what he was 
when he entered as a Freshman—so much richer in back- 
ground, so advanced in academic skills, so matured in 
intellectual power—that he needs a different treatment in 
the two years which are to follow. It also assumes that 
on graduation day still another set of procedures will be 
necessary to meet the latest demands of his maturity. 

Now these assumptions rule out immediately Dean 
McConn’s widely needed “super-kindergarten,” in which 
the boys and girls are to be kept busy as good little boys 
and girls by a happy round of activities only mildly cerebral 
in content until the conventional four years are finished. 
They also banish the Harvard of forty years ago—an insti- 
tution fled long since from Cambridge but still flourishing 
in unconscious tribute to the Editor of the Five-foot Shelf 
in those citadels of egalitarianism where the Freshman is 
equal to the Senior and the Senior is equal to the Fresh- 
man and where one hundred and twenty semester hours are 
equal to a college education. 

Still another implication of this postulate is that the 
lower division and the junior college are not identities. 
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Both have much in common. Both aim to carry on from 
where the secondary school leaves off. Both are dedicated 
to a two-year program of studies and resemble one an- 
other in many details. Each marks the end of higher 
studies for some students. From each proceed other students 
to the junior and senior years of college. But with all their 
resemblances and seeming resemblances they differ from 
one another in that one is characteristically a terminal in- 
stitution while the other characteristically is not. The stu- 
dent who proceeds from the genuine junior college—the 
two-year terminal institution—to the junior and senior 
years is an exceptional junior-college alumnus. The stu- 
dent of the lower division who does not proceed to the 
upper division is the exceptional ex-Sophomore. Because 
of this basic distinction their admissions policies are bound 
to be different. And if they differ on the question of whom 
to admit and, therefore, on the question of whom to teach, 
they inevitably differ on the questions of what to teach 
and how to teach it. A Junior College Admissions Com- 
mittee has to answer only one question on the score of 
academic fitness: “Has the applicant the preparation and 
qualities needed to follow and finish with profit our two- 
year curriculum?” The Committee will be delighted if he 
has more than the stated minimum qualifications, but if it 
demands more of him, if it thinks habitually in terms of the 
junior and senior years of another institution, it is not a 
genuine junior college, it has renounced its terminal char- 
acter. It is an off-campus, and possibly off-color, lower 
division of another institution, its title to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The Admissions Committee of a four-year 
college which boast an upper division cannot, on the other 
hand, accept as a Freshman an applicant who does not 
promise to grow intellectually for four years at the pace 
which the institution regards as normal. For its first two 
years are preparatory and not terminal in character, if 
“lower” and “upper” have any meaning in conjunction, 
and its last two years presuppose a first two years during 
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which students are treated from the beginning as potential 
Juniors and Seniors. 

The lower division cannot be terminal, if it has come 
honestly by its name, if it is the really lower half of a well- 
planned four-year whole. The upper division, on the other 
hand, is overwhelmingly terminal. For most college Sen- 
iors it marks the end of formal schooling. And yet it is 
another assumption of this paper, as was hinted near its 
beginning, that the upper division must never regard itself 
as terminal, if it is to be effective; that it must act at all 
times as if all its graduates were to enter a postgraduate 
school, though it be convinced from unvarying experience 
that most of them will not. 

There seems to be no alternative to the paradox of this 
assumption for the college which is trying to give leaders 
to the world beyond the campus. Not so very long ago 
that world seemed an easy world from the standpoint of 
collegiate preparation. Four years of the student’s brief 
youth were somehow thought necessary for the job, but 
why they were necessary nobody seemed to know, nor how 
they were spent very few seemed to care, once the shock of 
college entrance was survived. From the beginning of the 
junior year, at the latest, the student could loaf intellec- 
tually; and if he conformed to the minimum demands of a 
faculty who assumed that undergraduate scholarship was a 
myth, if he kept to the gentle lockstep of labs and lectures 
and quizzes, he was graduated in due season into a world 
which was not unpleasantly exacting either in the profes- 
sions or in business or in politics or in the routine duties 
of citizenship. Usually he was not a leader but a compla- 
cent conformer who fell into the symbols and illusions of 
leadership because of the social eminence of almost any 
A.B. in a society which had not been driven by adversity to 
become discriminating, in a society where dividends and 
the college graduate were alike secure. And if he chose to 
add to his consequence by the trademark of a Ph.D., the 
graduate school would sink to the emergency by giving him 
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the prerequisites which as a bachelor he was almost certain 
to lack. ’ 

That world of a very sheltered yesterday was a cruelly 
changed world long before Pearl Harbor. The growth of 
knowledge and the chaos of society had conspired to make 
it hard. The professions which were once so hospitable to 
any college graduate began to scrutinize his credentials 
with an increasingly wary eye. The graduate schools be- 
came surfeited of bachelors who had retired intellectually 
as Sophomores. And meanwhile it was becoming evident 
that leadership in the business and politics of the campus— 
which so absorbed the Juniors and Seniors—was not an all- 
sufficient preparation for leadership in business and politics 
afterwards. If the upperclassman was to be prepared for 
a responsible role in the breath-taking society of his time, 
the last two years of college were more necessary to him 
than ever before but they must cease being a biennium 
rest-camp for Sophomores who had made the grade. They 
must no longer be regarded as terminal except in a con- 
ventional, commencement-day sense. The upperclassman 
must get to work, and get to work with a purpose. 

With what purpose, however, was the problem. For 
the word “leadership” was not very helpful when the ques- 
tion of procedure arose. And such phrases as “mental ex- 
ercise” and “intellectual power” were not the sort of shib- 
boleths to disturb the lazy pragmatism of the typical un- 
dergraduate. Some of the colleges looked to the status quo 
for a solution. They hoped to find in the methods and 
materials at hand the instruments of effective reform. 
Sometimes they referred to their efforts as “raising stand- 
ards,” a euphemism for getting tough. Again they would 
be more downright, saying that they were “‘putting the fear 
of God into the Juniors’—the deity in the context being 
the professors. Behind their hazy language lay the as- 
sumption that if a Freshman could be turned into a Junior 
by being driven through a standardized curriculum, a 
Junior could be turned into an intellectually-enterprising, 
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socially-responsible person, if only he were driven harder 
and faster. More forced feeding on the same academic 
fare—bigger reading lists, longer lectures, severer grading 
—was what he needed. It was a question of dosages big 
and frequent. Somewhere in the process he would put 
away the things of a child and would be ready to meet the 
emergencies of an age of revolution whether in university 
or politics or business. The advocates of this evangel had 
their way for a while in many colleges. And they could 
point to tangible results in the initial stages of their re- 
form. Upperclassmen would begin to flunk out in a most 
impressive manner statistically. Others would become 
acutely uncomfortable, fearful of the professors, if not of 
God. The greasy grinds would grow still more greasy in 
their pursuit of higher grades; the artful dodgers still more 
artful in the invention of protecting techniques. More ef- 
fort was demanded of both staff and student in the full 
fury of the attempt. In the end the reformers were them- 
selves invariably overtaken by the weariness which they 
had meant for others and were ready to admit that the 
methods and materials appropriate to underclassmen, re- 
gardless of how heightened and quickened, were not the 
way of intellectual salvation for the student who had out- 
grown them. So much at least was gained eventually from 
their experiment in imposed strenuosity. 

Turning to the postgraduate world for suggestions which 
were denied to them elsewhere, reformers hoped to find in 
prerequisites to the professions the answer to their pray- 
ers. They were confronted at the outset of their explora- 
tions by a difficulty which proved to be basic. On the one 
hand there were more professions than there had ever been 
before, requiring more prerequisites for entrance than pro- 
fessions had ever required before. On the other hand 
there was the upperclassman, never infallibly foredestined 
for one profession more than another and in most cases 
almost certainly foredestined for a career in business and 
politics. How were the multiplicity of the one and the un- 
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predictableness of the other to be reconciled? The college 
could not provide all the immediate ad hoc prerequisites of 
every postgraduate career. Even if it could afford to be 
so lavish of its exchequer and its homogeneity, it has not 
the gift of prophecy. What the college in its preoccupation 
with Juniors and the postgraduate schools in their pre- 
occupation with prerequisites and the worlds of business 
and politics in their laments about the inadequacies of col- 
lege graduates were groping toward can be put in the form 
of a question, now that an answer has been found, although 
none of them foresaw for a long time either the question 
or the answer. The question would run somewhat as fol- 
lows: Is there not something which is common to all these 
prerequisites—whether of the graduate school or of the 
professions or of business or of politics—something for 
which all of them are clamoring in the multiplicity of their 
demands and complaints, something which would give dig- 
nity and high purpose to the last two years of college and 
raise the average of readiness for a responsible career? 
To this question each of the interested parties at length 
began to answer in the affirmative. There is one prereq- 
uisite which a college organized for the purpose from en- 
trance day to graduation, organized into a lower and upper 
division, can give to all its alumni who persevere to grad- 
uation and that is the experience of steady intellectual 
growth, the experience of increasing intellectual drive and 
of growing critical acumen which comes from the under- 
graduate mastery under the guidance of some one of the 
traditional fields of undergraduate instruction, the experi- 
ence of intellectual depth without which the bachelor is 
not mentally prepared to enter graduate work in the arts 
and sciences nor to take up postgraduate studies in the pro- 
fessions nor to do his duty as a responsible citizen in a 
complicated and sore-beset democracy. In some cases the 
work of the upper division will include many of the imme- 
diate prerequisites of the career ultimately selected, in 
other cases and in more cases it will not. But whether a 
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student majors in Greek in the last two years of college 
and then decides to become a physician or whether he em- 
phasizes pre-medical studies as an undergraduate and then 
decides to immolate himself in Greek or whether, having 
majored in the one or the other, he enters father’s office, 
he is far better prepared for the emergency of his decision 
than if he comes to the task fortified only by its ad hoc 
prerequisites. For these prerequisites he can acquire in a 
minimum period of intense application, but the mental 
development needed to do responsible work in any career, 
to be a leader rather than a drag, calls for the steady, long- 
time, graduated program of a well-organized college course. 
And so the upper division becomes effective and feasible in 
the present state of the world, only if the college which 
wants an upper division treats all of its upperclassmen as 
potential graduate-school students. 

We are led at length by our assumptions—as the Senior 
is sometimes led by them—to the third and highest member 
of the sequence, the graduate school. And immediately we 
are in calmer waters in so far as theory is concerned. 
Educators can raise fundamental issues in their debates 
about the function of the college and about what a univer- 
sity should and should not include, but they cannot clash in 
the last analysis about the role of that part of the univer- 
sity which is the graduate school. For the graduate school 
is marked off from the other units of the university and 
from other levels of instruction by the fact that research 
dominates its procedures. It is not a research institute, as 
are the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton or The 
Brookings Institution of Washington. It is not devoted 
primarily to the production of research but to training in 
research. Its aim—as some of its most bookishly produc- 
tive professors sometimes forget—is instructional. It hap- 
pens to be a law of nature, however, that the professors 
cannot instruct at the graduate-school level unless they are 
engaged constantly in research of their own, nor can the 
students be instructed at this level unless their own efforts 
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issue in research. Such is the clear-cut theory of the 
graduate school. 

In practice there have been compromises. It does not 
need to be urged that if the American college is today a 
not always satisfactory seminary for the future graduate- 
school student, it was not always sufficient for the purpose 
when the American graduate school was young. In fact, 
it was almost never sufficient, as the professors of some 
sixty years ago found out after a brief and disillusioning 
honeymoon with the college alumnus of those times. Un- 
less a self-educated or privately-educated eccentric the typi- 
cal bachelor of that day could not read French, he could not 
read German, he was woefully short of all the skills and 
basic information which graduate work must presuppose. 
In the best of instances a polite allusiveness clung to him 
out of his years of forced exposure to the Greek and Latin 
classics, a sense of style was strong in him from the ca- 
dences of the King James Version, his mind was an in- 
strument well-sharpened by exercises in formal logic, his 
memory retained impressive, uncritical fragments of the 
traditional deposit of knowledge. But as to how knowledge 
grew, whether in fact it did grow, how deep and wide its 
reaches, how tentative its methods, how limited its possi- 
bilities, how often treacherous its conclusions—of these 
things he knew nothing from the college of that day. To 
him knowledge was a well-guarded tradition of which he 
had gotten as much as he conveniently could amid the dis- 
tractions of college life. Reaching his majority at a time 
when the spirit of high adventure was still with us, he was 
an unabashed pioneer who decided to try out the professors 
of the higher learning rather than the Indians on the west- 
ern plain. 

He subdued the professors in short order. There were 
too many of him for any other outcome. He made them 
reduce the’stature of the seminar. He forced them to give 
him the prerequisites which the college had failed to pro- 
vide. He won from them the A.M. degree as a certificate 
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of this more immediate preparation. He succeeded at 
times in making over the seminar into a teacher-training 
institute and the Ph.D. degree into a teacher-training de- 
gree. He did many other things to degrade and blur the 
graduate-school program of nearly seventy years ago. But 
he did not succeed in ruining it partly because the idea of 
research could be divorced from its procedures, partly be- 
cause too many of his kind discovered its dignity and pleas- 
ures, partly because the graduate schools themselves 
worked steadily toward their own emancipation. Indeed, 
the story of the Association of American Universities could 
be written largely in terms of its flight from the traditional 
undergraduate program, as could the story of those Amer- 
ican colleges which have earned the right to bisect them- 
selves into a lower and upper division. It is a flight still 
in progress. 

In escaping from the traditional bachelor of arts, the 
graduate school is not trying to escape from the realities 
of the world in which it lives. It would like to induct the 
student whom it admits immediately into his proper semi- 
nar and to send him forth after a maximum of about two 
years’ residence, adorned with the doctor’s degree. In 
practice, however, it selects its entrants from the alumni 
and alumnae of the colleges. And even the most distin- 
guished product of an outstanding upper division will rarely 
be ready for his seminar on entrance to the graduate school. 
He will need certain informational courses which the semi- 
nar must take for granted. He may need certain specific 
background information because of other specific back- 
ground cultivated as an undergraduate. He will be almost 
sure to need a proseminar introducing him to the ways of 
the world of research. He may have an easy fluency in 
French or German, he will not ordinarily be at home in 
both. He may lack certain other skills required for semi- 
nar work. Some of these deficiencies the graduate school 
is itself ready to provide; others it will secure for him from 
the college of its own university. But it is glad to provide 
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them in one way or another for any graduate student who 
has the necessary aptitude and who has come from the up- 
per division which deserves the name, for he has been 
growing steadily in power throughout the four years of 
college, he has the habit of self-education, he has learned 
already as an undergraduate how to dig deeply beneath 
the surface, and how to relate the lessons of one academic 
experience to his growing deposit of others. In providing 
these aids to a student who has thus been trained, it is 
prepared to expect that with the perennial uncertainty of 
most undergraduates as to the career which they will 
ultimately follow and with the pc rennial growth of knowl- 
edge in all fields, its curriculum for the Ph.D. will usually 
demand a minimum of from three to four years’ residence. 


III 


The foregoing paragraphs—partly theoretical, faintly 
historical, and largely arbitrary—point, on the basis of 
their own assumptions, to certain procedures which it is 
beyond the opportunity of this paper to discuss. It is per- 
haps enough to recall, by way of conclusion, that if a col- 
lege has a legitimate use for the terms “lower division” 
and “upper division” and if a university has a legitimate 
use for the term “graduate school,” the procedures to be 
followed have nothing to do with the question of what is 
to be taught. The main issues rather are who is to be 
taught, who is to do the teaching, and how are the taught 
and the teachers to be treated by the administration in the 
process. For theology reaches all the way from the cate- 
chism class to the oral examination for the S. T. D. and 
mathematics stretches from the kindergarten to the latest- 
born theory of Einstein and philosophy can be taught, and 
is taught, in all three members of the sequence. The nor- 
mal student in the lower division, as all of us know, needs 
much mental feeding and close supervision. What some of 
us forget is that when he arrives at the upper division, he 
needs less lecturing and quizzing and more reading lists, 
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less spoon-feeding and more self-education, less excursion- 
ing and more concentration. And unfortunately some of 
us forget that when he arrives at the graduate school, he 
needs still less of the first and still more of the second. 
But these problems are resolved in their details if the ad- 
ministration maintains an alert committee on admissions 
for its college and for its graduate school and an effective 
mechanism for eliminating quickly the inevitable mistakes 
of these committees; if it has an intelligent policy of se- 
lecting professors and an intelligent policy as to teaching 
loads and other instructional obligations; if it keeps in 
mind that a teacher devoted wholly to the lower division 
can carry a greater load than can his colleague in the upper 
division who cannot guide to depth and breadth unless he 
has plenty of time to keep up with productive scholarship 
in his field; if it remembers that the graduate-school in- 
structor has even less time for formal class appointments, 
since he must not only keep up to date but must also meet 
the voracious demands of a seminar and produce research 
work of his own, if he is to induct others efficiently into 
its mysteries. All of which is another way of saying that 
these terms are not decorative but practical, of use to some 
institutions and of no use to others. 


IV 


Does all this assuming and arrogating have any perti- 
nence now in a world turned upside down? Is it a nostalgic 
valedictory to what will never be again, a premature obii- 
uary of a movement which began bravely in the nineties 
and is now dying away? It is the last assumption of this 
paper that such is not the case, that after the present strug- 
gle is over boys and girls will still be born with a talent 
which will need the graduated educational structure of this 
sequence between adolescence and maturity, and that in 
discussing such a theme today we but reflect the national 
policy which looks beyond the war to a better-ordered 
society in education as in other things. 
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Very few people of quality prepare themselves for a 
career in tatooing, and, therefore, very few people of qual- 
ity are available in that field. The only reason is this: 
service conditions are not very attractive, nor is the tatooer 
very secure. A college is what its faculty is. That is a 
bromide. It is not so obvious in administrative practice 
that the quality of college faculties is closely related to the 
level of faculty service conditions. Lay members of our 
faculties, constituting as they do so large and so significant 
a contribution to the quality of our colleges and to Catholic 
scholarship, very naturally, in common with their col- 
leagues throughout the country, look upon one area of 
service conditions as very important. That area embraces 
rank, tenure, salary, and academic freedom. Excluding 
Religious and priests, whose motives transcend honor and 
economics, in any profession the quality of people engaged 
in it is in direct proportion to the attractiveness of service 
conditions. We Catholic-college educators, responsible as 
we are in large measure for the intellectual and scholarly 
activities of the Church, must be deeply concerned about 
service conditions which attract and develop promising 
Catholic scholars. 

To clear the ground, I do not intend to discuss the salary 
problem, though salary range in American college life is 
everywhere associated with faculty ranks. Secondly, I do 
not expect to make recommendations or even to say what I 
think is right or wrong, though I may by a slip of a type- 
writer reveal what I think. Rather it is my plan to pull to- 
gether a picture of rank and tenure policies in American 
colleges and here and there compare policies of Catholic 
colleges with other groups. Academic freedom properly 
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understood is no problem at all to the intelligent Catholic 
in the intelligently administered Catholic college. 
PROCEDURE USED 

In college administration, current practice in the better 
institutions determines what is good, dangerous, or defi- 
nitely bad in policy and practice. Surveying the literature 
in the field of rank and tenure you will find many brief 
reports, but so far as I know there has never been a com- 
prehensive investigation of actual practices. My report to 
you will, therefore, cover the most recent action of the only 
groups that have had a hand in determining policy in this 
area, and it will include rather comprehensive data on 
actual practice assembled for this report. 

Information relative to rank, tenure, and contractual 
relations with faculty members was asked of 358 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Of these 358, returns came 
from 246, or 69 per cent. Included among these institu- 
tions were the following: (1) The 30 United States mem- 
bers of the Association of American Universities, and 26, 
or 86 per cent, of these replied. (2) One hundred and 
ninety-five colleges or universities on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities, and 135, or 70 
per cent, of these replied. This figure represents about 55 
per cent of the total number of colleges and universities on 
that approved list. (3) Another group of 133 colleges and 
universities not on the approved list of the A. A. U. was 
asked, and 84, or 63 per cent, of these replied. Therefore, 
percentages of returns were in direct relation to standing 
with reference to this Association. 

Among the 358 colleges and universities asked for infor- 
mation were 270 non-Catholic institutions and 88 Catholic 
institutions. Of the non-Catholic institutions 191, or 70 
per cent, replied; and of the 88 Catholic institutions 55, 
or 62 per cent, replied. Of the 88 Catholic colleges and 
universities canvassed, 43 were men’s and 45 were women’s, 
and of these 24, or 55 per cent, of the men’s, and 31, or 
69 per cent, of the women’s colleges replied. 
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POLICIES FOR DETERMINATION OF RANKS 


The system of faculty ranks is an excellent instrument 
of faculty administration. To academic people the dis- 
tribution of ranks among the faculty members of a college 
indicates the quality, experience, maturity, freshness of a 
faculty; or it indicates an unawareness of current college- 
faculty administration which suggests the possibility of 
other unawarenesses in the administration of the college. 
From the individual faculty member’s viewpoint, just as 
a definite commission places a man in the military world, 
his rank indicates to his colleagues, to the world of scholars, 
his professional standing, his training, his scholarship, 
and his experience. Either rank is important to him, or 
he is Saint Joseph of Cupertino, or he is out of touch with 
the scholarly world and its mores. 

The first question asked of the colleges was this: “Have 
you a definite policy for the determination of faculty 
ranks?” (Table 1 reports the returns.) Of the 181 non- 
Catholic colleges, nine did not answer or answered vaguely. 
Of the remaining 182, 157, or 86 per cent, said yes; 20, or 
a little less than 10 per cent, said no; and 7, or 4 per cent, 
answered that they were studying the problem at the pres- 
ent time. Of the 55 Catholic colleges, two did not answer 

TABLE 1 


Numbers and percentages of colleges having definite policies for de- 
termination of faculty ranks. 


With definite Without definite Studying 


policies policies policies 
Non-Catholic ....... 157 86% 20 10% 7 4% 
OCANNONG ook ceicse wns 33 62% 18 34% 2 4% 
Combined groups .... 190 80% 38 16% 9 4% 


the question. Of the remaining 53, 33, or 62 per cent, 
stated that they did have definite policies; 18, or 34 per 
cent, stated that they did not have; and 2, or 4 per cent, 
were studying the problem. Therefore, 62 per cent of the 
Catholic colleges have definite policies, compared with 86 
per cent of the non-Catholic colleges; and 34 per cent of 
the Catholic colleges definitely do not have ranking policies, 
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compared with slightly less than 10 per cent of the non- 
Catholic colleges. 

The specific ranks used in American colleges are uni- 
formly used, almost to the point of an unwritten law. Of 
the 157 non-Catholic institutions with definite policies, all 
use the ranks of Instructor and Professor; 154 use the 
rank of Assistant Professor; and 151 use the rank of Asso- 
ciate Professor. Of the 33 Catholic colleges having definite 
policies, all use the ranks of Instructor, Assistant Professor, 
and Professor, while five do not use the rank of Associate 
Professor. In summary, of the 190 Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic institutions with definite policies, all use the ranks of 
Instructor and Professor, while 98.4 per cent use the rank 
of Assistant Professor, and 94.3 per cent use the rank 
of Associate Professor. Over 95 per cent use four ranks, 
and less than 5 per cent use three ranks. Harvard’s re- 
cent action discontinuing the rank of Assistant Professor 
may presage a trend to reduce the number of ranks, but it 
must be remembered that Harvard has two Instructor 
ranks, the Annual Instructor and the Faculty Instructor. 


THE USE OF WRITTEN CONTRACTS 


Though the written contract with teachers is very com- 
mon at the secondary level, it has never been widely ac- 
cepted as proper procedure with a profession on the high 
level of college teaching. In an effort to determine its 
present prevalence, each college was asked whether or not 
it had written contracts with all of its faculty members, 
with some of them, and, if with some, with what particular 
groups. All colleges were counted as not using written 
contracts if it was clear that by that term they meant let- 
ters of appointment. The data are reported in Table 2, 
which presents the facts separately for non-Catholic mem- 
bers of the Association of American Universities, non- 
Catholic colleges and universities on the approved list of 
that Association, non-Catholic colleges and universities not 
on the approved list, and for all Catholic colleges without 
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reference to their relationships or lack of relationships with 
the A. A. U. I do not, of course, mean to insinuate that 
TABLE 2 


Numbers and percentages of colleges in each classification having writ- 
ten contracts with all faculty members, with some, and with none. 


Non-Catholic— With all With some* With none 
Members of 
Pas We eis ee 5 20% 1 5% 18 75% 
Approved by 
Be Be Vieooue, -89 35% 8 7% 64 57% 
Not approved by 
y, ae - a) See 19 54% 4 11% 12 34% 
Total non-Catholic. 63 37% 13 8% 94 55% 
All Catholic colleges 37 75% er a 12 25% 
Catholic and non- 
Catholic ....... 100 45% 13 6% 106 48% 


* Some refer to instructors, first appointees, or strictly temporary 
appointees, 


approval by the Association of American Universities is 
a requisite to college excellence, but for lack of another 
more reliable norm, I have assumed that colleges so ap- 
proved are among the better colleges, though I do not as- 
sume that colleges not so approved are necessarily not 
among the better colleges. Further, Catholic colleges in 
reporting on contracts referred to “all laymen.” In this 
study all laymen are considered the entire faculty, since 
they are the only ones whom contracts would in any way 
affect. 

The figures (of Table 2) show clearly that the written 
contract is very much more widely used in Catholic colleges 
than it is in any group of non-Catholic colleges. Of the 
total group of Catholic colleges, 75 per cent report written 
contracts with all faculty members, compared with 54 per 
cent on the non-approved non-Catholic colleges, 35 per cent 
of the A. A. U.-approved non-Catholic colleges, and 20 per 
cent of the non-Catholic A. A. U. members. At the other 
end of the scale, only 25 per cent of the Catholic colleges 
have no written contracts, compared with 34 per cent of 
the non-Catholic non-approved colleges, 57 per cent of the 
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A. A. U.-approved colleges, and 75 per cent of the A. A. U. 
non-Catholic members. 


It is worthy of note, too, that many of the non-Catholic 
institutions using written contracts do so against their 
will because they are required to do so by State law. Five 
of the non-Catholic A. A. U. members have written con- 
tracts. Four of those five go out of their way to state that 
the law requires it. The same reason is given by several of 
the 39 A. A. U.-approved colleges. On the other hand, 
three of the Catholic colleges stated that they were just 
putting in written contracts with all faculty members. In 
reviewing the figures I discovered that 11 of the 12 Cath- 
olic colleges that do not have written contracts are men’s 
colleges. The other one is a woman’s college which drew 
up its policy within the past few months. Therefore, 55 
per cent of the Catholic men’s colleges have written con- 
tracts with all faculty members, and 95.5 per cent of the 
women’s colleges have such contracts. 


LENGTH OF TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS 


If is, of course, a universally accepted principle that 
there must be a probationary period before appointment to 
permanent tenure on a college faculty. The least desirable, 
except for the very first appointments, is the annual one, 
which reopens the problem of security every year, if it 
does not keep it open half of every year. To determine 
the prevalence of the annual appointment, the colleges in- 
cluded in this investigation were asked to state for what 
faculty members appointments were on a yearly basis. 
(Table 3 reports the figures for the 166 non-Catholic col- 
leges and the 45 Catholic colleges answering the question.) 
The replies fall into three categories: (1) those colleges 
which have one-year appointments for all faculty mem- 
bers; (2) those which have one-year appointments for all 
non-permanent faculty members; (3) those which have 
one-year appointments for Instructors only, or for Instruc- 
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tors and some Assistant Professors, or for new appointees 
only, or only for the first two to five years of service. 
TABLE 3. 
Numbers and percentages of colleges having one-year appointments 
for certain groups of faculty members. 
Non-Catholic Non-Catholic 


A.A.U. members non-A.A.U. Catholic 
or approved approved Colleges 
All faculty members 3 2.5% 14 42% 20 44% 
All non-permanent... 10 1% 2 6% 8 18% 
Instructors and some 
assistant professors 18 13% 1 3% 1 2% 
Instructors only.... 64 48% 6 18% 7 15% 
First 2 or 3 years.. 18 13% 4 12% 2 4% 
First 4 or 5 years... 5 4% 1 3% 1 2% 
New appointees only 14 11% 4 12% 6 12% 
None on one-year... 1 5% 1 3% 1 2% 
Totals colleges.... 133 33 45 


Of the 166 non-Catholic institutions only 17, or about 10 
per cent, have one-year appointments with all faculty mem- 
bers, compared with 44 per cent of the Catholic colleges. 
Only 2.5 per cent of the non-Catholic A. A. U. members or 
approved colleges follow this practice, but 42 per cent of 
the non-Catholic colleges which are not on the approved 
list of the A. A. U. follow it. The next least desirable 
category is that of giving one-year appointments to all 
who are not on permanent tenure. Only 7 per cent of the 
non-Catholic institutions follow this practice, compared 
with 18 per cent of the Catholic colleges, whereas only 17 
per cent of the non-Catholic colleges, regardless of their 
relationship to the A. A. U., give only one-year appoint- 
ments to all faculty members or to all who are not per- 
manent, 62 per cent of the Catholic colleges give only one- 
year appointments to these two groups. 

Roughly, the policies of the better-known non-Catholic 
institutions with reference to people who are not on per- 
manent tenure are as follows: Instructors are almost uni- 
versally on one-year appointments, rarely after the first 
year or two they are given two-year appointments. As- 
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sistant Professors are most frequently on three-year ap- 
pointments. Rarely are they on one-year appointments. 
Approximately 90 per cent are on either two- or three-year 
appointments. Associate Professors in those institutions 
where this rank has not involved permanent tenure are 
largely on five-year appointments. Safely over 90 per cent 
are on three- to five-year appointments. With one excep- 
tion the eight Catholic colleges which grant permanent 
tenure to the two upper ranks give only one-year appoint- 
ments to all those in the two lower ranks. 


In most institutions limits are placed on the length of 
time a man may serve in one of the lower ranks. A strik- 
ing fact is this. In several of the Catholic college state- 
ments of requirements for promotion it is explicitly stated 
that a man must serve five years as Instructor before ad- 
vancement to the Associate Professorship. The non-Cath- 
olic statements rather emphasize the fact that five years 
is the maximum time a man may serve as an Instructor. 
The five-year limit for Instructors is very common. I have 
discovered no longer time except in the case of two Cath- 
olic colleges which set seven years as the outside limit. 
The better institutions generally set 8, 9, 10, or 11 years as 
the maximum time a man may be in the non-permanent 
ranks. Six years is normally the maximum time one may 
serve as an Assistant Professor. 


PERMANENT TENURE 


As good a summary as I have seen of the arguments in 
favor of permanent tenure appears in the recent Report on 
Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, published at Harvard by a faculty group which 
President Conant appointed to study the problem about 
two years ago: 

(1) It safeguards liberty of thought and teaching 
against undue influence. 


““(2) It makes the profession attractive to men of 
ability despite the fact that what it yields financially 
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is a fixed salary rather than an opportunity to amass 
wealth. 

““(3)It creates a sense of security which enables a 
scholar to devote himself single-mindedly to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge unharassed by one of the 
major anxieties of life.” ! 


The principle of permanence of tenure has been widely 
accepted, though there is evidence in returns from a very 
few colleges that it is not understood. Two or three simply 
stated that faculty members had permanent tenure and 
that they would be given a year’s notice if they were not 
going to be retained. Permanent tenure simply means life 
tenure except in case of old-age retirement or dismissal for 
cause or discontinuance because of financial exigency which 
is demonstrably bona fide. 

Until recent years it was the accepted policy of the better 
colleges to grant permanence of tenure to faculty members 
advanced to the ranks of Associate Professor and Profes- 
sor. In many circles that principle has seemed unsatisfac- 
tory. There was no limit to the time a man might be kept 
in the two lower ranks, and in middle age, when no other 
college would want him as a starter, he would be released. 
Since 1934, representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges and of the American Association of University 
Professors have met in conference several times to discuss 
the problem. They have finally arrived at a statement and 
both associations have adopted it in the sense of endorse- 
ment, not as a mandatory rule. There is every reason to 
believe the present rapid shift of colleges toward these new 
principles will eventuate in their being looked upon as the 
only acceptable ones. That statement, as released by the 
December meeting of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors is as follows: 

“(a) After the expiration of a probationary period 


teachers or investigators should have permanent or 
continuous tenure, and their services should be ter- 


1 Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. Harvard University, 1939, p. 25. 
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minated only for adequate cause, except in the case 
of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

“In the interpretation of this principle it is under- 
stood that the following represents acceptable academic 
practice: 

““(1) The precise terms and conditions of every ap- 
pointment should be stated in writing and be in the 
possession of both institution and teacher before ap- 
pointment is consummated. 

“(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of 
full-time Instructor or a higher rank, the probationary 
period should not exceed seven years, including within 
this period full-time service in all institutions of higher 
education; but subject to the proviso that when, after 
a term of probationary service of more than three 
years in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to 
another institution it may be agreed in writing that 
his new appointment is for a probationary period of 
not more than four years, even though thereby the 
person’s total probationary period in the academic pro- 
fession is extended beyond the normal maximum of 
seven years. Notice should be given at least one year 
prior to the expiration of the probationary period, if 
the teacher is not to be continued in service after the 
expiration of that period. 

“(3) During the probationary period a teacher 
should have the academic freedom that all other mem- 
bers of the faculty have. 


“(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appoint- 
ment, or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous 
to the expiration of a term of appointment, should, if 
possible, be considered by both a faculty committee 
and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should be informed before the hearing in writ- 
ing of the charges against him and should have the 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should 
be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own 
choosing who may act as counsel. There should be a 
full stenographic record of the hearing available to 
the parties concerned. In the hearing of charges of 
incompetence the testimony should include that of 
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teachers and other scholars, either from his own or 
from other institutions. Teachers on continuous ap- 
pointment who are dismissed for reasons not involving 
moral turpitude should receive their salaries for at 
least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at 
the institution. 


“(5) Termination of a continuous appointment be- 
cause of financial exigency should be demonstrably 
bona fide.” * 


At first glance that statement may look very arbitrary 
and severe; it may even appear to take authority from the 
hands of religious superiors. It does close the door to the 
uncertainties of an unplanned college and an unplanned 
faculty. Secondly, it closes the door to retention of semi- 
competent faculty members who are not worthy of ultimate 
advancement to the higher ranks. In fact, a secret hope 
entered into the discussions that this policy would more 
quickly exclude from the teaching profession those who are 
not competent to make room for those who are. 

Secondly, it forces the college administration which ac- 
cepts the policy to plan and know its needs, to know with 
more than tentative opinion the quality of the individual 
faculty member, to make seasonable decisions to eliminate 
the half satisfactory faculty members who are so frequently 
retained year in and year out until a decision to dismiss 
becomes a very difficult one to make. 

Thirdly, it does not contradict necessarily the ecclesias- 
tical governmental structure which places ultimate author- 
ity in the hands of the executive, though it does place 
obstacles in the way of arbitrary or unadvised actions by 
stating that the case of dismissal should’ be “considered” 
(not passed on) by the governing board (the natural ad- 
visers of the executive) and, if possible, by a faculty com- 
mittee. All institutions with permanent tenure policies 


* President Ariston’s interpretation of the statement appears at 
length in the March 1939 issue of the Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges. One difference exists in the latest edition which 
changes the probationary period from 6 to 7 years. 
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understand that the door is open to dismiss a faculty mem- 
ber on tenure, but they think many times before deciding 
to retain a man to the tenure stage. Reasons in stated 
policies are normally these: incompetence, disloyalty, neg- 
lect of work, religious views, and immorality. I believe 
it is a healthy sign for institutions to act with complete 
freedom in cases where reasons such as these apply, re- 
gardless of any off-campus organization, for who but the 
college itself is responsible for its quality and its spirit 
which derive from the quality and spirit of its faculty. 
The final section of this report is devoted to the answers 
of the colleges to this question: “Do you have permanent 
tenure, and if so what groups are on permanent tenure?” 
(Table 4 reports the data for the 161 non-Catholic colleges 
and for the 48 Catholic colleges who answered the ques- 
tion.) Of the Catholic group, 65 per cent have no perma- 
TABLE 4. 


Numbers and percentages of colleges having permanent tenure deter- 
mined by rank, by rank and years, and by years only. 


Non-Catholic Non-Catholic ' 
A.A.U. members non-A.A.U. Catholic 
or approved approved Colleges 
Rank only— 
PPOLCSSONS «.606605504 19 5 a 
Prof. and Asso. Prof. 31 2 8 
Prof., Asso., and Asst. 
ROS flake lcs SEO 4 ais 
Totals by rank only 60 AT% 1 382% 9 19% 
Rank and Years— 
Profs. after 3-5 yrs.. 4 1 2 
Asso. Prof.after3yrs. 5 ae 
Asso. Prof. after first 
appointment ..... 5 


Asst. Prof. after 3 yrs. 5 
Asst. Prof. after first 


appointment ...... 4 
Not definitely 
answered ......... 1 


Totals by rank and 
RERNNS 5 sl apeieterai 24 19% 1 3% 2 4% 
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Non-Catholic Non-Catholic 


A.A.U. members non-A.A.U. Catholic 
or approved approved Colleges 
Years Only— : 
After 1 year..... ‘ 1 ae =o 
After 2 years...... 3 1 1 
After 3 years...... 17 5 
After 4 years...... 3 ee x 
After 5 years...... 7 1 2 
After 6 years...... 3 1 
After 7 years.<.... 3 ee 2 
After 8 years...... 1 1 a 
After 15 years...... s% ne 1 
Totals by yrs. only 40 31% 12 35% 6 12% 
With permanent 
TOHUMEG! ic eGe ness 124 97% 24 70% 17 35% 
Without permanent 
tenure ...... fests 2% 10 29% 31 65% 
Total colleges 
answering ....... 127 34 48 


ment, compared with 2 per cent of the non-Catholic A. A. U. 
members or approved colleges and 29 per cent of the non- 
Catholic colleges not approved by the A. A. U. Combining 
these two non-Catholic groups, only 8 per cent have no 
faculty members on permanent tenure, compared with 65 
per cent of the Catholic colleges. The figures indicate that 
the policy of granting permanent tenure to faculty mem- 
bers of Catholic colleges is far less common than it is in 
non-Catholic colleges regardless of supposed quality and 
reputation. The nine Catholic institutions granting tenure 
on the basis of rank have clearly defined policies. Eight 
are men’s colleges and one is a women’s college which just 
recently drew up its policy. The two Catholic colleges 
granting tenure to Professors after five years in that rank 
are women’s colleges. The two colleges granting tenure 
after seven years are men’s colleges, and the other four 
granting tenure on years only are women’s colleges. There- 
fore 41 per cent of the Catholic men’s colleges and 22 per 
cent of the Catholic women’s colleges report permanent 
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tenure policies, compared with 92 per cent of all of the 
non-Catholic colleges. 


STATEMENTS OF RANKING POLICIES 


In drawing up statements of policy to follow, it is help- 
ful to have at hand good statements. I am presuming 
on the generosity of certain colleges, therefore, in listing 
here the names of institutions which have such policies 
that I have seen in printed or mimeographed form: 


Catholic Institutions Non-Catholic Institutions 
Spring Hill College Yale University 
University of San Francisco Smith College 
The Catholic University University of Michigan 
University of Detroit Wells College 
The Creighton University Vassar College 
Fordham University Bucknell University 


Ohio State University 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The fundamental principle of academic freedom is that 
the teacher must be free to meet the students’ right to 
learn the truth. As a policy academic freedom is accepted 
and as a practice it is exercised without fanfare by thou- 
sands of college teachers in hundreds of colleges. Prob- 
ably in no institution is there or should there be less 
danger of undue restraint against correct academic free- 
dom than in the Catholic college, bound by no ties political 
or economic, but only by those of objective truth itself. 
Academic freedom is so essential and so normal to the edu- 
cational process that, like our hearts, it is functioning best 
when we are unaware of it. In recent years, however, a 
small number of incurable seers and frontier thinkers, 
whose degree of wit is best expressed by a one over a two, 
have so befuddled the issue with unrestrained license and 
have then tied in permanence of tenure to protect their 
academic shirts that we almost recoil at the mention of 
either term. For those who are unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage of this area and its meaning, there are grounds for 
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the dreadful fear that the mixture of academic freedom 
and permanence of tenure inevitably causes a rash of hor- 
rible heresies on the body academic. Permanence of tenure 
involves no variety of academic freedom different from that 
essential to the beginning instructor. 

Just what is meant by academic freedom? The joint 
statement of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors says 
that it involves: (1) full freedom in research and in the 
publication of results; (2) freedom in the classroom in 
discussing his subject; (3) freedom from institutional cen- 
sorship or discipline when he writes or speaks as a citizen 
outside his institution. Is there, then, no limitation on 
freedom in the minds of these two most active associations 
in the interests of academic freedom? In their own ex- 
plicit statements the limitations are these: (1) Academic 
freedom carries with it duties correlative with rights. 
(2) The teacher should be careful not to introduce into his 
teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his 
subject. (3) Limitations of academic freedom because of 
religious or other aims of the institution should be clearly 
stated in writing at the time of appointment. (4) When 
he, the teacher, speaks or writes as a citizen he should re- 
member that his special position in the community imposes 
special obligations; that the public may judge his profes- 
sion and his institution by his utterances; and that he 
should make every effort to indicate that he is not an in- 
stitutional spokesman. 

Probably the broadest statement ever made by an Amer- 
ican academic agency with reference to limitations to free- 
dom is that of the North Central Association in its state- 
ment of principles of academic freedom used as the cri- 
terion for evaluating institutional practices. It is as 
follows: 

(1) In a socially created and socially supported in- 


stitution such as a college or university there can be 
no such thing as complete freedom of expression in 
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word and act. The basic limitations upon freedom 
arise out of the universally accepted beliefs and mores 
of society, such as truthfulness, decency, moral in- 
tegrity, loyalty, and the canons of good taste. 

(2) Since society permits and encourages certain 
groups, such as religious organizations, to found col- 
leges that are intended to render service to a particular 
group, it is permissible and right for the sponsors of 
such colleges to define appropriate limitations of in- 
structional freedom. 

The statement goes on to say that such limitations should 
be a matter of record and should be made known to any 
person before he enters service; otherwise, that faculty 
member’s freedom cannot be limited in any special way. 

May a Catholic college conscientiously accept the three 
freedoms stated by the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors, 
even with the limitations placed? In answering that ques- 
tion I shall exercise academic freedom, for I speak only 
my own mind, not necessarily the mind of the Catholic 
college. I believe it cannot, for there are vaguenesses to 
which I could not subscribe: 

(1) There is no indication that the teacher is free to 
teach the truth, unless it is presupposed from the preamble 
which states that the common good depends on search for 
truth and free exposition, but rather that he is free to 
teach, by implication, what seems true to him at the mo- 
ment. If he should in one 50-minute period happen to 
think that two and two make five, that a yard is 39 inches, 
and that the moon is made of swiss cheese, who could gain- 
say him? At the New York meeting of this Association in 
1936 these words appear among the resolutions: ‘“Aca- 
demic freedom is freedom to teach what is true and to re- 
ceive instruction in what is true.’”’ That statement satisfies 
me and clarifies the issue. 

(2) “Freedom to teach what is true” is without prac- 
tical applicability unless we have a norm. This Associa- 
tion, also at the 1936 meeting, added to its definition of 
academic freedom these words: ‘When it comes to defining 
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what is true, Catholic education seeks the guidance not 
only of the natural law but of supernatural revelation 
which is interpreted for us by the Church.” Therefore, 
the Catholic-college norm must be, not only natural knowl- 
edge, but, the deposit of divinely revealed truths immeasur- 
ably more certain than any truth arrived at by mere human 
deduction or experiment because we have for them the 
guarantee of the infinite knowledge and veracity of God. 
This is our greatest heritage even in the pursuit of pro- 
fane knowledge to keep the human mind from rash and 
hasty conclusions. As the great Newman once said: “If 
anything is established by scholarship which seems to con- 
tradict the dogmas of the faith the point will eventually 
turn out: (1) not to be proved, or (2) not contradictory, 
or (3) not contradictory to anything really revealed but 
to something which has been confused with revelation. 

(3) The limitations that may be placed in view of the 
religious aims of the institution are so placed in the pub- 
lished statements as to appear to apply only to what is 
formally taught. It does not seem to apply to one’s per- 
sonal living on the campus and not at all to any off-campus 
pursuit or activity. The Catholic college does not exist 
only to disseminate knowledge. It is a part of the flowering 
of Christ’s command: “Going, therefore, teach ye all na- 
tions, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have taught you,” and it is committed by the Vicar of 
Christ to the formation of the true and perfect Christian. 
Further, it is a truth beyond cavil that ideals, character, 
virtue derive more effectively from how a teacher lives 
than from what he formally teaches. To the Catholic stu- 
dent, religion and the supernatural life are 24-hour-a-day 
ideals, and so they must be to his teachers. Unless we are 
untrue to our divine mission, we must bear responsibility 
for faculties that contribute to the highest ideals of the 
supernatural life and of Catholic culture, much more must 
we reserve the right to dispense with the service of the 
staff member whose life or utterances on the campus or 
off of it undermine the purposes for which we exist. 
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(4) Finally, who is to judge violations of Catholic doc- 
trine, moral principle, or essential proprieties of Catholic 
life? Should it be by vote of the faculty or by vote of a 
faculty committee? The Church as custodian of the de- 
posit of Faith and as teacher and guide of her children 
delegates a share in that function to the Catholic college, 
and by her law places ultimate responsibility upon the 
executive. Therefore, the executive must be the judge, 
though wisdom dictates, as the law of the Church either 
demands or recommends, that judgment be based upon the 
counsel of the executive’s natural advisers, not upon his 
own opinion and arbitrary and unadvised decision. 

In briefest form, this is my own credo: 

(1) I accept academic freedom as essential to higher 
education. 

-(2) I conceive of academic freedom as the right to teach 
the truth and the right to learn the truth. 

(3) When it comes to determining what is true or what 
is false, natural reason and divine revelation as interpreted 
by its custodian the Church will be my norm. 

(4) In view of the very nature and fundamental pur- 
poses of Catholic education, violations of Catholic doctrine, 
or Catholic moral principles, or of the essential proprieties 
of Catholic life, on the campus or off the campus, render 
a man unfit for service in a Catholic college. 

(5) I, therefore, have the responsibility of selecting 
faculty members with greatest care and of making clear to 
them the details of my policy before appointment. 

(6) The ultimate judge of violations of Catholicism and 
of their degree is the authorized ecclesiastical superior, with 
the counsel of his natural advisers in academic matters. 

It is my conviction that without academic freedom as 
here described it is better not to have a college; and with- 
out these safeguards to limit freedom to the truth and to 
the functional philosophy of life that does not place in 
hazard its fundamental purposes, it is better not to have a 
Catholic college at all. 
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SALVAGING PERMANENT VALUES FOR THE 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN THE POST- 
WAR PERIOD 


REV. FRANCIS J. FUREY, Pu.D., 8.T.D., PRESIDENT, IMMA- 
CULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PA. 


The topic that has been assigned to me by our Executive 
Committee is, as you may observe on your programs, “Sal- 
vaging Permanent Values for the Women’s Colleges in the 
Post-War Period.” Obviously, I should begin my paper be- 
fore this distinguished gathering with the admission that 
I don’t know what I’m talking about. My only justifica- 
tion in conscience for accepting the generous invitation to 
present this paper is the commonly admitted custom, ac- 
cording to which it is considered impolite to frown on peo- 
ple who speak without knowing whereof they speak; or 
who subject themselves to the immediate danger of wast- 
ing their own and their audience’s time by discoursing 
either on the obvious or the impossible. 

I think the beloved author of The Following of Christ 
must have had educational meetings like ours in mind when 
he wrote: “Why are we so fond of speaking and of gossip- 
ing together? The reason why we are so fond of talking 
is that we seek comfort from one another’s conversation; 
and we wish to lighten the heart, wearied by various 
thoughts. But alas, we often talk vainly and to no pur- 
pose. Many a time I wish that I had kept silence.” (Chap- 
ter X.) 

How much can be salvaged from the wreck of a war de- 
pends on both the qualitative and the quantitative nature 
of the war. Exactly four months ago today, Pearl Har- 
bor was attacked. We have been engaged in open hostilities 
for 121 days. During this time we have been fairly well 
indoctrinated concerning the qualitative aspects of the war. 
We have been given such tangible facts as the drafting of 
man power, high taxation, rationing of essential commodi- 
ties, the curtailment of many normal, but non-defense 
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activities, and actual or pending general regimentation of 
everything and everybody for the war effort. 

But we are still in the dark concerning the other all- 
important aspect of this, or of any war, namely, the quan- 
titative aspect. How long will the war last? God only 
knows. If we use the yardstick of past history, we must 
conclude that it will last a long time. Our fears are con- 
firmed by the public utterances of our Holy Father and of 
our President. 

In a letter addressed to President Roosevelt as far back 
as January 7, 1940, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, wrote: 
“When that day dawns—and we would like to hope that 
it is not too far distant—on which the roar of battle will 
lapse into silence . . . only he will be able to discern the 
path that should be followed, who unites with high political 
power a clear understanding of the voice of humanity, 
along with a sincere reverence for the divine precepts of 
life as found in the Gospel of Christ.” 

Our Chief Executive in his message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1942, said: “We must face the fact of a hard war, 
a long war, a bloody war, a costly war.’”’ How long must 
a war last to be called a “long’’ war? 

I am sure no one in this audience will venture an answer, 
except to say that, whatever the duration of the war, it 
must be measured in terms of years or even generations, 
not of months or days. 

This being so, we do not know when the “post-war” 
period will begin, while we realize that every week of the 
war, as it passes into history, is changing the post-war 
period and its consequent problems. Hence, I repeat, I 
do not know exactly what I am talking about. My under- 
standing of the task before me is further obfuscated when 
I consider that the process of salvaging presupposes the 
presence of a wreck. While it does not require any great 
stretch of the imagination to envisage a number of collegi- 
ate wrecks on the sea of education, such wrecks, thanks to 
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a benign Providence, have not yet happened. Please God 
they may never happen, but when, as and if they do, the 
colleges concerned will have to be ready to lower their in- 
stitutional lifeboats and save as much as possible before 
the superstructure sinks forever into an ocean of oblivion. 


In order to examine with some degree of intelligence the 
problem of salvaging values in our women’s colleges, we 
would do well to ask ourselves what there is to salvage. 
Like the entire growth of our Catholic educational system 
in the United States during the past 22 years, or, roughly, 
since the end of the first World War, the rise and spread 
of our women’s colleges have been phenomenal. At the 
end of World War I, in 1920, there were 54 Catholic col- 
leges for women in this country; today there are 117: 
an increase of over 100 per cent in 22 years. This mush- 
room-like development becomes even more remarkable when 
one realizes that it has taken place in spots rather than 
in the country at large. Our 117 Catholic colleges for 
women are scattered throughout 32 States of the Union; 
but 73 of them, or more than three-fifths, are in only 11 
States, or just one-third of the total number with at least 
one such college. 


If we inquire into the reasons for the establishment of 
so many colleges for women, in such a brief period of time, 
we will search in vain for a common criterion that can be 
applied to the whole country. True, the number of Cath- 
olic women’s colleges in a given State is often commen- 
surate with the entire Catholic population of that area. 
But there are not a few outstanding exceptions. Rhode 
Island, with the highest percentage of Catholics in any 
State (48.6 per cent), does not have a single Catholic col- 
lege for women, whereas North Carolina, with the lowest 
percentage of Catholics (.028 per cent) has two such col- 
leges. Kansas, with a Catholic population of 10 per cent, 
has five Catholic women’s colleges; whereas Connecticut, 
with its 37 per cent of Catholics, has only two. California 
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and its Catholic population of slightly more than 15 per 
cent (15.81 per cent) has seven Catholic women’s colleges, 
while Massachusetts and its 40 per cent of Catholics has 
only three. 

Catholic population, therefore, is not a criterion. 

Neither is the size of the territory a criterion for the 
establishment of Catholic women’s colleges. Texas, the 
largest State in the Union, has three Catholic women’s col- 
leges, the same number as Maryland, which is one of the 
smallest States. 

Perhaps I should not dare to suggest to this group that 
serious consideration be given to some other possible rea- 
sons, but I am going to have the termerity to mention them, 
at least in the interest of historical accuracy. Could it be 
that Community “A” founded a college for no other ap- 
parent reason than that Community “B” or Community 
“C” had founded one? And, of course, to show that Com- 
munity “A” was always at least as good as Communities 
“B” and “C.” 

Could it be that Community “A,” “B,” or “C” founded 
a Catholic women’s college because it hoped to make money 
on it, and thus increase the prestige and power of the 
community? 

Could it be that some Catholic women’s colleges were 
established solely to prepare members of a religious com- 
munity for the teaching profession, chiefly by enabling 
them to get their bachelor’s degree? 


“If such there be, go, mark them well! 
For them no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though their titles, proud their name, 
Boundless their wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretches, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.” 
—Abject apologies to Scott and the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel! (Canto VI, stanza 1). 
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These are harsh words; but we are living in harsh times. 
There is a Chinese proverb which says, “True words are 
not fine; fine words are not true.”” What we need are bet- 
ter Catholic colleges for women; not just more of them! 


I do not say or believe that there are Catholic colleges 
for women which are tottering at the moment; but I do 
say and believe that many will begin to totter soon unless 
they are built on the solid soil of Catholic educational prin- 
ciples, and not on the slippery sands of expediency. Most 
of our women’s colleges are now in the adolescent stage, a 
stage which is as dangerous for an institution as for an 
individual. Changes are bound to take place. They will 
be for better or for worse, depending on the policies of the 
administration and the faculty, policies which cannot be 
formed overnight, but which must be contained in the aims 
and purposes of the college and in the efforts made to 
achieve those aims. If a college does not have any policies, 
it does not know why it exists, and it has no right to go on 
living. 

The adolescent period of our women’s colleges would be 
a dangerous stage at any time. It is especially dangerous 
during the present time of social, financial, and moral up- 
heaval brought on us by the war. We can profit by the 
situation if we make a humble collegiate examination of 
conscience, discovering wherein lie our deficiencies, and 
going about at once to correct them. 


The “fancy” name for such a process is “Institutional 
Research.” It is described in the following words in the 
current Manual of Accrediting Procedures of the Commis- 
ston on Institutions of Higher Education of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: “An 
important characteristic of an effective educational in- 
stitution is that it be continuously engaged in the study of 
its own problems. . . . Any investigation that seeks to 
clarify an educational issue, to provide new knowledge 
about education, to demonstrate the validity of a proce- 
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dure, to improve an old practice or to institute a new one, 
is included. A study need not be of great magnitude to be 
important. . . . Problems exist in every important area 
of institutional activity.” 


If many deficiencies are found, I would not suggest an 
immediate hara-kiri. The demolition squad will take care 
of things in due time, if the war last long enough; and I 
am afraid it will. 

One of the permanent values which our Catholic women’s 
colleges should save in the present crisis is the value of a 
liberal arts education. 


The appreciation and love of a liberal arts education have 
been declining for some years. The following study, just 
made public, of the decline in Latin enrollment in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania, is indicative: in the freshman 
year, in 1929, 46.4 per cent of the students were “taking”’ 
Latin; in 1939, the percentage had dropped to 25 per cent. 
In the sophomore year, there was a drop from 40.6 per 
cent to 22.8 per cent in the 10-year period; in the junior 
year, a drop from 18.4 per cent to 6.9 per cent; and in the 
senior year, from 14.8 per cent to 5.1 per cent. (Pennsyl- 
vania Public Instruction, February, 1942, page 10.) 

A male student with nothing but a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree already feels about as much at home as a black swan 
in New York’s Central Park. He feels like a well-fed bird 
without wings. He has spent four years in college; he has 
acquired a reasonably intense smattering of the classics; 
he knows how to swing and sway to alleged music; he 
knows the difference between valence and atomic weight; 
but he can’t help his country win the war. Therefore, he 
is out on the end of the limb, and he feels like jumping 
off. He probably does, by enlisting in the army; or, if he 
waits long enough, the draft will catch up with him. 

This attitude toward a liberal education has already 
taken hold in most men’s colleges. As the war progresses 
it will become more and more pronounced in spite of the 
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fact that our far-sighted leaders see the necessity of a re- 
straining hand. 

For example, under date of July 22, 1941, the President 
of the United States wrote to the American College Pub- 
licity Association as follows: “The message I would em- 
phasize to you this year is that America will always need 
men and women with college training. Government and 
industry alike need skilled technicians today. Later we 
shall need men and women of broad understanding and 
special aptitudes to serve as leaders of the generation, 
which must manage the post-war period. We must, there- 
fore, redouble our efforts during these critical times to 
make our schools and colleges render ever more efficient 
service in support of our cherished democratic institutions.” 

In a letter to the chief school officers of the 48 States, 
dated August 22, 1940, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker urged the following as practical 
measures of defense: 

(1) The elimination, once and for all, of illiteracy. 

(2) The “vigorous” education of the foreign-born and 
foreign-language groups in the history and prin- 
ciples of American democracy. 

(3) The practical, systematic study and discussion, by 
adult groups, of modern problems. 

Speaking at a meeting of college representatives held at 
Baltimore, Md., on January 3, 1942, Colonel Benjamin W. 
Venable, of the War Department General Staff, said: “The 
War Department believes in the continuation of the edu- 
cational processes with as little disruption as possible. It 
does not feel that we should temporize with the situation.” 

Any one, with educational common sense, will admit the 
validity of these statements, and their implication, namely, 
that training people to think is still a laudable procedure, 
even in war time. 

Of course the curricula of our women’s colleges are not 
untouched by the war effort. Women’s colleges are being 
urged to introduce ESMDT (to the uninitiated, these let- 
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ters stand for the Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training program) courses, and some have already 
done so. This or similar measures taken, or to be taken, 
by women’s colleges to help win the war are, perhaps, 
necessary. But they should never be permitted to crowd 
off the academic stage the liberal arts subjects of Religion, 
philosophy, literature, and rhetoric. I have never advo- 
cated a so-called “pure” Liberal Arts course in our women’s 
colleges. The person who remarked recently that it is far 
more important to know how Caesar built his bridges than 
to be able to read about them in Latin was a cynic. It is 
true, nevertheless, that there is nothing left of the sheep 
but its dried skin when it is delivered to the liberal arts 
graduate; and one cannot live comfortably on parchment. 
Most of our college graduates must earn their living when 
they leave college; and the colleges would fail in their 
sacred trust if they did not teach them how to do so. 


Surely, teaching a young woman to earn a living cannot 
be incompatible with teaching her to live her Religion, 
which is, after all, the “raison d’étre” of our Catholic col- 
leges. As Pope Leo XIII so beautifully states in his en- 
cyclical ‘“Militantis Ecclesiae,” of August 1, 1897: “It is 
necessary not only that Religious instruction be given to 
the young at certain fixed times, but also that every other 
subject taught be permeated with Christian piety. If 
this is wanting; if this sacred atmosphere does not pervade 
and warm the hearts of teachers and students alike, little 
good can be expected from any kind of learning, and con- 
siderable harm will often be the consequence.” 


Yes, let us teach our young women to make a living. 
In this way we will make our contribution to the war effort 
and to the future of our students. Let us also give them a 
“liberal arts” education, and in this way we will make our 
contribution to the future of literature and letters. Our 
college women excel our college men in this field, anyway. 
Who knows that they may not be called upon to play the 
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role of the ancient monasteries, which preserved the clas- 
sics for an unsuspecting posterity? 


A permanent value of our women’s colleges that must 
be preserved is their own identity. The encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI, of happy memory, “Divini Illius Magistri,” known 
in this country as the encyclical on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, was issued on December 31, 1929, but its 
principles are still the principles of the Catholic Church. 
In it His Holiness wrote: “False and harmful to Christian 
education is the so-called method of ‘co-education.’ This, 
by many of its supporters, is founded upon naturalism and 
the denial of original sin; but by all, upon a deplorable con- 
fusion of ideas that mistakes a leveling promiscuity and 
equality for the legitimate association of the sexes. There 
is not in nature anything to suggest that there can or 
ought to be promiscuity, and much less equality, in the 
training of the two sexes. These principles, with due re- 
gard to time and place, must, in accordance with Christian 
prudence, be applied to all schools.” Let us beware lest a 
fleeting advantage be seized upon as an “open sesame” to 
the house of co-education. It would not be long, I am 
afraid, until most Catholic women’s colleges could put a 
“For Sale” sign on their campuses. 


Other papers presented to this gathering deal with cur- 
ricular changes in many of our colleges for men. It is 
generally believed that some of these changes will be per- 
manent. While they do not affect women’s colleges for the 
time being, there is no doubt in my mind that future cur- 
ricular adjustments will become necessary also in women’s 
colleges. They will be made necessary by financial and 
social stress, if for no other reason. Women will not be 
satisfied to attend college several years longer than men 
in order to earn a diploma. When the time comes for a 
change, I hope the reactionaries in education will take a 
back seat, without, however, trying to influence the driver. 
The most stupid argument I know in educational circles 
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is this: “It was never done before!” If Almighty God 
had reasoned that way He would never have created the 
world. But He tried it, even though He admitted after- 
wards that He was sorry He did! We may, and we will, 
make mistakes during these trying times. But we will 
learn by making them. And we will learn by the mistakes 
of others. 

The only really permanent value to be salvaged in any of 
our colleges is a knowledge of the true value of human 
life and its relationship to its Creator. As an editorial in 
one of our Catholic papers pointed out a few weeks ago 
(Catholic Standard and Times, March 13, 1942), the world 
needs Religion today, but it needs the true Religion, not a 
hobby, not a form of amusement, not an interest in band- 
age making, but a real return to God. If we teach our 
young college women, and convince them, that, after all 
these years, our Blessed Mother is still their Model and 
Example, whatever vocation they may follow in life, we 
will have succeeded in building an educational structure 
that all the bombs from the combined war machines of the 
mikado and the paperhanger will not be able to destroy, 
because they will not be able to reach it. Then, come what 
may, bombs, air raids, sinkings, we may take consolation 
after the manner of Thomas Moore: 

“Let Fate do her worst. There are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy. 
They come in the night time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long may my heart with such mem’ries be filled, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
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THE SERVICES THAT CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
ARE RENDERING IN THE EXISTENT EMERGENCY 


SISTER ANGELA ELIZABETH, S.N.D., DEAN, TRINITY 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The material for this report was assembled from data 
submitted by thirty Catholic Colleges for Women in the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic States area. Thirty of the 
thirty-four colleges examined sent replies to a questionnaire 
regarding the nature and extent of the defense activities pro- 
moted by our Catholic colleges. The student enrollment in 
these colleges ranges from 43 to 780, the total enrollment 
for the thirty colleges studied being 8,788. 


SERVICES RENDERED IN THE EXISTENT EMERGENCY 
BY 30 CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN THE 
NORTHEAST AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Number of colleges 


Service Rendered rendering service 
I. Special Courses Offered 
NEOROR CORDS sree cen s tesa deat dcatiamaeoaiee eee sacar 5 
Atomiabile Mcehanies < oi. ka ccc cdsccciecccevcdecsass 5 
NENG OBE oe cet ea caeaeewe SO CO OR cee 29 
NOUR EGE PENG ae cera d Wid ain we ca aaa err oe ae ea 11 
MPO MEM ENR ata lth carats ie wa Pree a ected. 2 aera. 19 
Physical-Fitness Program errs Tt Leucaeccead teas 21 
"Feehmician CoarséS occ cecccccicccdews PRPC Ere ee 7 
TYPING (HON-CFEGIE)  2.cccccsccenncceces aval deaidia areal 17 
Lectures Regarding Defense Activities................ 23 
II. Activities Promoted 
GiGNLGCIN NOMS 2 2rch lol ks Basil het hin deh le 8 
CRU PICIGUNG oro a Scale care le ee Le 16 
WOICEINS | ac 5040s lsieictc sia cral W eroiatiadh Marske Wale alata tial aed are 28 
RIGNUNEN ad sr fect arab Wedd dwt OW reli a hal oes ek ec ai als 14 
CUENIOHED (PIECHAINNS (ooo c:c ors dia) o/Slaerarar de o'a’e odie ela hin 11 
Recreational Service to Soldiers and Sailors........... 17 
Recreational Service to Civilians in Industrial Areas. . 3 
III. Donations 
Funds (to Red Cross and other agencies).............. 24 
Purchase of Defense Stamps and Bonds............... 28 
BOOKm and MAGAZINES 6 occ 26 cies coc hor ceetcucduwiek 24 
MUO REUOUCE AR BOL GLORG 55 ale ais w 2,5: ar usec aa eiereraveraleradldies okie 17 
Chaplains’ Supplies, including portable altars, vestments, 
UMAR CUO. cin. ac wenee awa eawae ruta ont 4 
IV. Curriculum Adjustments to Meet Defense Needs.......... 23 


V. Acceleration of College Program in the Interests of Defense 11 
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V2, RS PHmruere YO OREN eS 5 ieee oS ar aicies acess) nity sisieres of ora orerelere oveclowiawets 8 


Crusade of prayers for peace, including daily unbroken 
Holy Hour, Rosary Novena pledge. 


THE NATURE OF ACTIVITIES FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Number of 
Nature of Activities colleges 


Air-raid course 
Gas and bomb course 
Fire watching and prevention. 
(2) Organization of Faculty Student Council for Protection of 
the College Plant During Air Raids.................... 4 
(3) Teaching Games to Students for Use in Air-Raid Shelters... 1 
(4) Work at Defense Centres; e.g., typing at air-raid wardens’ 
building; preparation of publicity material.............. 
> (5) Volunteer Service in Local Hospitals..................008- 
; (G6) Work in Metatlurpical Plant... sc cscccss ccc cecsesvees 
(7) Use of College Gymnasium as a City Emergency Centre.... 
College Home Economics Department is Red Cross Food 
Emergency Centre. 
(8) Students Distribute First-Aid Material for the Red Cross to 
the many centres where First Aid is being given......... 
(9) Educational Program (open to the public)................ 
Nutrition Course 
Defense Cookery 
First Aid 
Home Hygiene 
Mental Hygiene 
Community Recreation 
Economic Planning 
Industrial Relations 
Applied Physics 
Housewives’ Dietary Bureau 
Child Development. 


eee 


ee 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS SERVICES OFFERED 
TO BOYS IN CAMP 


Number of 
Description of Service colleges 


(1) Recreational services offered at U. S. O. centres........... 8 

) Students write. to: boys IM CAMD.... 6.0 .006sccseesevce.cecvs 3 

(3) Students write to the parents of boys in camp............. 1 

) Boys invited to the college for dances, concerts, and lectures 6 
(5) Hospitality work at the Catholic Youth Association centre in 
Philadelphia. Home-Economics students prepare food for 

MESES PEMEOR UG 26 ov eris20o vai 26 oo) econ ores 6 05:0 ar eile 1s 0.5: ow word Orel Rieko 1 

(6) College choir sings Mass at local army post........ sei sravorets 1 

(7) College choir sings at local army hospital........ SO re i. 

(8) Study clubs, bridge clubs, music clubs organized........... 1 

(9) Students entertain boys at their homes............. Secale neks 4 
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RECREATIONAL SERVICE TO CIVILIANS IN 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
Number of 
Description of Service colleges 
(1) Services to Girl Scout groups and settlement houses....... 3 
(2) Management of Catholic centre for poor children whose par- 
ents are in industry. (This is a recreational centre where 


children learie Chahts. ClO.) s x o6 dics odideccac wecccesasw ccs 1 
(3) Supervisory work in playgrounds in areas near defense 

PIR ete ene any ava ane eee wea iewaus cca d Semeruna ts 1 
(4) Secretarial services to civilians in industrial areas through 

settlement houses and scout troops..............eeeeeeee 1 


PROJECTS FOR RAISING FUNDS 


The colleges reported that the funds were used to buy defense 
stamps and bonds for the college, and for contributions to the Red 
Cross, Bishops’ Relief Committee, Travelers’ Aid, and U. S. O. 


Number of 
Project colleges 
(1) Proceeds from Junior Prom and other school dances...... 8 
(2) Proceeds from plays, musicals, pageants, moving pictures 6 
) 


(3) Special drive for Red Cross Funds, Community Service 
rund, On Wat PUNO ecco sic ce bien sc csiscecccedase 10 
(4) Sale of paper, cardboard, corrugated paper, ete. .......... 4 
eee SERCH CU IRIN oa ccc ix oh vices we eealawwald eee Moeeaadans 1 
GOP ester Mn acs aes eae Saw aaa es doe a ease eew ohne we eeduaks 1 
CON TRING BONE odie ere aadieacadasudns casa wineeweneees 1 
(8) One meal each week without butter. Proceeds from sav- 
ings devoted to défense futid. ....... 0c ccccescccccececs a 
(9) One day each week without dessert. Proceeds from sav- 
ings devoted to defense fund..................0- 1 
(10) Each student asked to earn one dollar as her contribution 
TOWANC WHE LUNs rks ee ack cc cohen sdwaladieaecaar 1 
(11) Income from all activities devoted to war relief.......... 1 


METHODS OF ENCOURAGING SALE OF STAMPS AND BONDS 


Number of 
How Encouraged colleges 
(1) Stamps and bonds on sale at the college post office, book 
store, or in a special booth........ 
(2) Special Committee organized to take care of sales........ 1 
(8) Lay member of faculty has daily regular schedule to meet 


students who have pledged purchase................... 6 
(4) Booth set up at, collese: Gances.....6 ccc ckcce cccceeeseavs 1 
(5) Drive to encourage purchase of stamps and bonds sponsored 

by Mconomics DepariMene so ico'cceccsineccde sac eueed 1 
(6) Selle distributed among students... ......ccccccccccscccce 1 


(7) Posters, floaters, assembly programs, school paper used to 
WUPNEIC: GAG GL  SCAMNG a... « cos 5 cients weenie couse ecieceiads 3 

(8) Administration, faculty, and outside speakers urge purchase 3 

(9) Returns from dances and entertainments used to purchase 
bonds 
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Number of 


How Encouraged colleges 
(10). Alumnae fund mvested in. DONdS..<.< 5 c6oc.cc oe cececesic. coe 2 
(11) Graphs made to show degree of activity among classes.... 2 
REPORT CONCERNING DONATIONS OTHER THAN MONEY 
Number of 

Donation colleges 
(1); PBOGKS FGONGIID ULE 6 waits eis ene aio se aieiw aldiwrwis so ors weve rete eck 24 


(Of the twenty-four colleges contributing, eleven col- 
leges contributed a total of 3,938.) 
(2) Religious articles, including rosaries, crucifixes, prayer 


BIO Seen a Eg cia os ci guia oleeh So's: alle eh rar 6 dal SUR W BURGE oleae ane 17 
(3) Reports of Individual Colleges 
(a) 2,000 rosaries, crucifixes, prayer books, statues.... 1 


A complete Mass kit, Benediction cope and veil, 
and altar linens sent to the Chaplains’ Aid. 
(b) Lining tabernacle for camp chapel............... 1 
(c) Altar linens, 23 pieces. Two chaplains’ outfits.... 1 
(d) College Quarterly Review is dedicating its April 
issue to the soldiers. Every student is purchas- 
ing a copy which she will send to a soldier in 


REMI ea etara rer cla arehalaierereterriekeiec oor ureiw cis! cis legarel ee siaretel ee 1 
(e) Public lecture has been planned for benefit of 

Chaplains’ Aid. ASsOCIatIONn.....<.6:. 00068 20.6 ccecee 1 
(f) Magazines mailed to men in service each week.... 1 
(g) The Sodality has subscribed for several Catholic 

periodicals to be sent to men in service......... 1 


ADJUSTMENT OF CURRICULUM TO MEET 
NEEDS OF DEFENSE 


(1) New courses offered to prepare students for Civil Service Exam- 
inations in the following departments: 
Number of 


Department colleges 
FUR Sie UE NC UN YR RAIS x fou cracks alco a ero ei is ra Paian os oS as or Sa ete wae wa aia ake Bae os 2 
PTI Roars crane elt vate eke ohnt shales bx isa org, sleeve ee elev 3 
ENO a eae GARE NTS ee eee Rey ae ar een Pe 4 
(BGSINEES: FOMTNISEFAUION: 4656.6 66s ssh eee eek ee wee 1 
MERCH SRY? 555 toy.0s wiceross0 es oe a hos alge toh ouiah ae bbvenG wien SUG aislaite-caetodess 6 
Ee? SOC MRE eg Rea er Tae ETE Re SP eeS rt oe F 7 
EES IIE RRO S CoS CECI CEST eer CP COANE? ge ey SLED he eR ra 5 
HUOMIEUICO, UETIONTEIOR: 5 o:'5).s, orice. p:sc0-s, eieverevesererere eisloie sco. sceieiele 8 


(2) The following courses are stressed with new emphasis: 
Number of 


Course colleges 
TAIT TTS 00 0 COO RP Renee EMM CSIC, AGREE SCS MRM Re ye BP Aer Ce oN 1 
PAPE TC PEMOBAUI | gnsck-c:occrgdein's.s) sini aro es aiels 808 Sarde GWCRiete Miwa ere e Z 
BINNIE ile vats oc reuse Oto aialo ous, 1 oS as swan laa 3 
Res PAIMSIES MP yorare Yairi poo ca 8b Ome eb oar 8 Ole alla, SL Mae Tiel ore ike: wm wile Take 4 
MPAUSOT IAN (CONEGIMIBOEY. 2 o)65.5: 000 wus bear ens 0/566) 0 HO ons Dare seta’ 5 
BICOMOIUIIC: GCORREDUY: 6 ch¢.5.05:5) 6c ois) sie a 6d 0, vas eral Wee aici Res i 
Meonomic: Hastory Of AMeCvia ./0:6.005.06 0. csiesews oc bsene 8 
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~~ on 


LR el 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Number of 


Course colleges 
Sociology 

BICIEE RCHUCESUNDE Sit evaccaddawacee neat use cane wer 

WORN ocean nioirula aulcle Calo wie wee ele Mowe es 

Site CNIING) Ss. cao co w'ciuce ss ek a oe Wan we dee ona mes 
History 

Rehabilitation and Reconstruction...............68. 
WGGHICIAE. COURSES: 55 < oicnc cco ev aces Oks ecsemaweeaweer 
(EUDING.. StCNOMEAPNG 6 oi5 cass ee adnciecenieeswadensr ces 


ACCELERATION OF COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
(Ten colleges report intention of accelerating program) 


et et et 


Number of 


Procedure followed in some colleges colleges 


Peele COMINEGHCEMENG << 6 fuue-svc wo vnda sh wnks se ccaseuaeeeuete 
Seniors who have qualified for defense work, e.g., through 
success in Civil Service examination, will be granted their 
degrees as soon as called to actual duty by the Govern- 
ment. One has already been called. She had completed 
the required 120 semester hovits... .......-s.ccsccsccess 
College program will be accelerated from year to year to 
WICCe COMOIMNMG. tanec wean cuactiuens necuvaslensumeucas 
Exceptional students will be allowed to complete their work 
in three years aid two SUMMERS. ....06.0cccccecccucces 
College will close one week earlier than usual and a two- 
week pre-summer session will offer a special Defense 
PiGUCatIOnal F COMEAIN: 6 occ cae: cc welenn cdi vaweeenneene A 
Anticipating graduation to June 3. Eight weeks’ summer 
SQSSION 25 ie cree ra aractra sccleer lave cae ol ora Hie) ha aiona a alels aia weremerels 
Incoming Freshmen will be given opportunity through sum- 
mer courses to complete college course in three years and 
DU OH MUONS oa 3 ard oo: dere dio cn cgi e ne a ROA dae eh Keene wae 


GENERAL LECTURES GIVEN TO STUDENTS ON 
DEFENSE SUBJECTS 


I. Civilian Defense 


What to do in an Air Raid 

Sound Films on Civilian Defense, Air-Raid Precautions 
Need for Defense 

Air-Raid Warden’s Work 

Fire Precautions 

Incendiary Bombs 

Women in Defense 

British Women in War Time 

How to Keep up Civilian Morale 
Civilian Home Defense 

Budgeting of Money During War Time 
Buy for Defense 

How to Avoid War Hysteria 

Red Cross Canteen Service 

Spiritual Defense. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO STUDENTS TO ENGAGE IN 
SOME FORM OF DEFENSE WORK DURING VACATION 
(1) Seniors of Home Economics to receive Red Cross Instructor 
Certificate authorizing them to give Nutrition and Canteen 
courses in their communities. Other students urged to further 

nutrition and canteen work in their own communities. 


(2) Committee of Student Defense Council, cooperating with per- 
sonnel officers, is trying to line up positions in defense work 
and opportunities for volunteer services in the various States 
from which the students come. 


(3) In two colleges, opportunities are made known to students through 
literature, special defense bulletin board, and assembly pro- 
grams. 


(4) Students have been directed to contact Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters. Publicity has been given to such as are engaged in 
any type of defense work. 


(5) In seven colleges, students have been urged to continue defense 
work by accepting secretarial positions, by teaching Canteen 
and Nutrition courses. 


(6) Students are encouraged to register at shipyard offices, machine 
factories, and other places. 

The results of this study reveal two important facts con- 
cerning the defense activities in Catholic Women’s Colleges: 
(1) that there is no activity suggested by the need of the 
present emergency which has not been undertaken by one 
or another of the colleges; and (2) that the colleges are 
most resourceful in their methods of securing the coopera- 
tion of students in the activities proposed. 


A comparison between this report and the Report of the 
American Council on Education on the subject of Higher 
Education and National Defense will show that the Cath- 
olic Women’s Colleges are as alert to the practical demands 
of our times as any of the representative non-sectarian 
colleges for women in the country. 











THE SERVICES THAT WOMEN’S COLLEGES ARE REN- 
DERING IN THE EXISTENT EMERGENCY 


A SURVEY OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN THE WESTERN STATES 


SISTER M. THOMAS VAUGHAN, 0O.P., PRESIDENT OF THE 
DOMINICAN COLLEGE, SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. 





For the past year much has been said and done by the 
young people of our nation about a “defense program.” 
Committees have been formed in colleges and universities, 
problems which might arise in a national emergency have 
been considered, and there has been systematic planning 
for many crises. The general apathy which seemed to 
prevail among American youth when the struggle was be- 
ginning has disappeared and war effort is no longer an 
idea but has been translated into vigorous action. Young 
men and women are both eager to do their share. Patri- 
otic fervor is arousing in them all their latent abilities and 
is urging them to acquire new skills. In our colleges for 
women, that zeal for national defense may be considered 
generally under two heads—the effort which is of an aca- 
demic nature, and that which is entirely extracurricular. 
In the former group are courses frequently elective, 
such as certain phases of economics, history, government, 
geography, and natural sciences; in the latter a variety of 
activities. The present survey is an attempt to show what 
is being done by Catholic colleges for women in the West. 
The West is not as prolific as some other sections of the 
country in Catholic institutions of higher learning so our 
results are from eleven colleges only, one of them a junior 
college. For purposes of comparison reports are included 
from two secular colleges. 

All the colleges to which questionnaires were sent re- 
sponded promptly. These include College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland; College of the Holy Names, Spokane; 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City; Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Marylhurst College, 
Oswego; Mills College, Oakland; Mount St. Mary’s College, 
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Los Angeles; Notre Dame College, Belmont; San Francisco 
College for Women, San Francisco; Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, and our own, the Dominican College of San Rafael. 

These colleges range in enrollment from 56 to 616 stu- 
dents, and in location from southern California to eastern 
Washington, but in their cooperation in the war effort 
there is a gratifying unanimity, though their contributions 
to it are necessarily varied. Every college is doing some- 
thing; some are doing a great deal. With two exceptions, 
the war work in each school is being supervised by a single 
person, usually the President. At one college, Mills, the 
President is assisted by a Faculty Council, while at another, 
San Francisco College for Women, a Faculty Council is in 
full charge. Only two of the colleges have an enrollment 
in excess of 300 students. It is significant that only these 
two, Mills and Immaculate Heart College, have made ex- 
tensive changes in course offerings—changes made possible 
by larger staffs and student bodies, and ranging all the 
way from the additions (among others) of Russian and 
Auto Mechanics to Portuguese and War-Time Marketing. 
It is encouraging to note, however, that all the colleges, large 
and small, already include courses in American Institutions, 
in Spanish, and in other subjects which contribute to an 
understanding of the war, in their regular curricula. 

The knowledge of basic techniques essential for civilian 
welfare in war time is being generally taught both to stu- 
dents and faculties. Every college which responded to the 
request for information is offering one or more courses in 
First Aid, with enrollments ranging from a single section of 
35, to four sections of 143 students. Four of the colleges 
are teaching Home Nursing, four Nutrition, four the Air- 
Raid Wardens’ course. These all aid in the development 
of campus morale, and are a real contribution of the col- 
leges to the general morale as well. 

Besides these organized classes for war work, there are 
all sorts of activities being carried on which individuals may 
do by themselves, or in cooperation with campus or local 
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Red Cross groups. Thus two of the schools are helping 
with the preparation of surgical dressings, all report that 
students and faculty members are knitting as much as 
available supplies permit, all but two of the colleges are 
collecting books for the armed forces, and five of the col- 
lege-student bodies are making social activities for service 
personnel a part of their war-time program. Since nine 
of the reporting colleges are Catholic, it is important to 
note, also, that three of these are helping with linens for 
chaplains’ kits, and that one is making rosaries for distri- 
bution by the chaplains. 


These results are interesting, showing as they do the 
eagerness and enthusiasm of young Americans to work 
for their country and its ideals. Self-sacrifice is demanded 
by these activities, as they consume the leisure time of 
the students, but in the zeal and impetuosity of youth no 
effort is too difficult. In fact, there is a danger that too 
great interest in these extracurricular activities, fine as 
they are in themselves, may bring about a weakening of 
the regular academic work, which must, in the long run, 
be the real contribution of the colleges to the war effort. 
As our nation’s Chief Executive has said: “Later we shall 
need men and women of broad understanding and special 
aptitudes to serve as leaders of the generation which must 
manage the post-war world.” Catholic colleges have a 
grave duty to prepare such leaders, for it is these young 
men and young women who, with their equipment of an 
education based on the teachings of Catholic Philosophy, 
will become members of a citizenship strong in the true 
principles of a democracy that recognizes God as its 
Supreme Leader. 











WOMEN IN DEFENSE WORK 


DOCTOR HELEN LANGER MAY, DEAN OF WOMEN, LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


My report deals with the war activity of our Women 
in the Catholic Colleges of the Middle West and Southern 
States. To procure this information, I either contacted 
the schools personally or mailed out questionnaires to 65-75 
institutions. Fifty-six colleges responded. 

The colleges reported activities in many fields and to make 
my report more intelligible to you I have listed the work 
under five general heads, namely: 

(1) Economic. 

(2) Entertainment. 

(3) Red Cross Activities. 

(4) Educational. 

(5) Spiritual. 

I shall deal with each head separately and try to give 
a detailed picture from the material given to me. To fur- 
ther clarify, I have divided the general heads into sub- 
heads. Under the general head Economics the following 
divisions are: 

(1) Sale of defense stamps and bonds.—One college has 
what it calls a Pearl Harbor Scholarship Fund. This fund 
will be used to buy defense bonds and when the bonds ma- 
ture the money will be used to furnish a scholarship for 
the daughter of some war victim. This same college re- 
ports that they are building a flag with the contributions 
of defense stamps. “Every ten-cent stamp bought is rep- 
resented on the outline of an American flag by a red star. 
These stars will furnish the red stripes of the flag. The 
dollar stamps are represented by gold stars on a blue field. 
When the flag is completed we intend to inscribe the names 
of the donors of the stars, and frame the flag as a memorial 
of the girls of 1942.” One college reports that a designated 
group of students collects and classifies all information 
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relating to the defense activity on the campus, and makes 
of it a permanent record to be kept by the Archives Divi- 
sion for use by the future students. 


Conservation of all paper, tin, tinfoil, coat hangers, bobby 
pins, and school supplies. One college lists the installation 
of a paper press in conjunction with the national salvage 
project. In this matter of Conservation, during Consumers 
Week held from March 2-9, several colleges report most 
enthusiastically on the work done. I am going to quote 
directly from one report given to me because it covers the 
field thoroughly. Meetings held at the college from March 
2-5 dealt with the Objectives of Consumers Week, and the 
results of experiments. Round-table discussions treated 
Inflation, War Conservation for the College Girl, Wages, 
and Price Rises. An open meeting by fathers of the stu- 
dents was planned and held in the gymnasium. Men repre- 
senting mail-order, household appliances, hosiery, meat 
packing, candy, lumber and paper industries discussed The 
Consumer Meets Business, geared, for War. Another col- 
lege reporting on Consumers Week enclosed a letter from 
the Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C., 
which requested that the posters made by the students be 
sent to Washington to be exhibited at a one-day conference 
of various Washington colleges. The letter also requested 
that the college give them permission to make photostatic 
copies of the poster, so that the Office would have them on 
file as examples of what students have done to contribute 
to the National Consumers Program. Various colleges are 
offering non-credit courses in Food and Nutrition in an 
effort to acquaint the students with the need for more care- 
ful budgeting, and the necessity for saving. One college 
writes, “That all may know the value of foods and learn 
how to prepare wholesome and tasteful meals with surplus 
products without sugar and other scarcity products, how to 
utilize cotton for most of their garments, and other house- 
hold furnishings, we have arranged a series of lectures, 
movies, bulletin board, displays, and exhibits; we have also 
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a garden project to encourage the use of home-grown 
foods.” One college suggests that all students take the 
Consumer Pledge which is “As a consumer in the total de- 
fense of democracy, I will do my part to make my home, 
my community, my country ready, efficient, and strong. I 
will buy carefully, I will take good care of the things I 
have, I will waste nothing.” 

(2) Under the second head Entertainment, I have listed 
the following activities: 

Students acting as hostesses in connection with U. S. O. 

Special parties planned for the soldiers at different Posts 
and Flying Fields under the auspices of the Catholic U. S. O. 

Special cultural programs presented by Choral Clubs, 
the Verse-speaking Choirs, and different student organiza- 
tions to commemorate certain holidays and feasts. 

The collection of books for the Victory-Book Drive. One 
college has taken as its slogan, “Give the kind of book you 
would want to keep.” 

(3) Since all colleges reported activities in some form of 
the American Red Cross program I have listed them as 
follows: 

Knitting. 

Surgical-dressing classes. 

First-Aid Classes. Development of first-aid instructors 
in the faculty, as well as the student body. One school has 
34 qualified instructors ready and willing to serve the city 
in which it is located. 

Instructional talks to students by fire chiefs on control 
of fires and air-raid preparation. 

Regular air-raid drill. 

Course offered in Aviator Observers. 

Offer by the college of one of its dormitories which has 
a large bed capacity for use if the necessity should arise. 

Discussion of poisonous gas and a demonstration of how 
to protect one’s self from these gases. 

Donation to the blood bank. 

Home-Nursing courses. 
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Police service. 

One college reports 120 graduate nurses are being organ- 
ized to leave with Base Hospital Unit 108. 

As I said, there was 100 per cent cooperation with the 
American Red Cross work. 

Under the fourth head—Education—the following sub- 
divisions are: 

(1) Physical Education. 

One college reports: “Physicians and other qualified per- 
sons give lectures on the importance of taking the proper 
precautions for preventing disease and safeguarding health 
especially during a period of war and immediately there- 
after when civilian medical aid will be of necessity limited. 

Increased opportunities given the student body for vari- 
ous types of physical exercise. 

Short report on health topics are given at morning as- 
sembly. 

Sports associations have organized hiking squads for 
students interested in acquiring physical fitness. Most of 
the colleges reported an intensified program of health and 
physical education as one of the best means to give full 
cooperation in war work. 

The Home-Economics Department of one college con- 
tacted cafes and restaurants in its city and secured their 
cooperation in displaying posters and printing the State- 
food standard on their menu cards. 

One college is qualifying their Home-Economic graduates 
for canteen service. Seventy-five per cent of the colleges 
contacted reported additional courses in Foods and Nutri- 
tion. 

The Department of Nursing Education in several of the 
coileges reported cooperation with the Federal Government 
in its endeavor to provide trained instructors and super- 
visors. The education of these students is subsidized in 
part by a grant by the Federal Government. One college 
reported additional courses in Nursing and Refresher 
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courses, for registered nurses under Government supervi- 
sion. and direction. 

The Social-Sciences Department of several institutions 
are offering supplementary courses in American Govern- 
ment, Latin-American History, and Theories of Interna- 
tional Peace. 

One college suggests that every girl be a member of a 
discussion group. 

Many colleges list round-table talks on the following 
subjects: 

Citizenship Problems. 

Review of Geography, especially latitude, longitude, air- 
ways, platting or locating positions, reading and interpret- 
ing maps, noting of shift in political boundaries. 

Current Events. 

Recreational activities for the young and aged. 

Reconstruction plans after the war. 

Analysis of News Reports. 

Planning of Good-Will and Radio Programs. I would like 
to quote directly from one report concerning the Radio 
Program: “The purpose of the programs is to inform the 
public of our defense work, to suggest civilian-defense ac- 
tivities, and to promote good will. The programs will be 
varied by using campus talent. Spanish and Portuguese 
will be used in some of the good-will programs. At least 
one of the programs will be recorded and rebroadcast to 
South American countries.” 

Another college reports that many of the faculty mem- 
bers have addressed groups on subjects pertinent to the 
needs of war time, such as the role of Religion in a Crisis, 
Health, Educational Changes in the Future. Recreation 
for Endurance, the teaching of women to make their own 
clothes, to budget their possible expenditures economically, 
and to prepare nutritious food. The students have par- 
ticipated in these community projects by staging demon- 
strations, giving exhibits, and addressing groups within 
the city. 
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The Department of Mathematics in one college reports 
the making of graphs and of personnel records. 

In connection with the course on Contemporary Affairs, 
one college has “a corps of Minute Men, which has been 
picked by the division in Education for Democracy from the 
student body, to give one-minute speeches, on American 
Documents, in classes and in other divisions of defense 
activity.” 

Refugee students are given complete scholarships. 

Daily bulletins are posted to keep faculty and students 
informed of war conditions, and Government recommenda- 
tions. 

A Democracy Club was reported by one college whose 
object is to study the advantages of a true democracy. 

Most of the colleges reported lectures for students by 
outstanding speakers on important defense issues, and 
forum discussions with citizens on pertinent subjects. 

Statistical data on civil service and defense employment 
for college students is presented by a committee to the 
student body. 

One college reports under the head of clerical work, Span- 
ish and Portuguese Short-hand Courses, dictation, and 
transcription. 

Some of the colleges favored an accelerated program, 
others did not, but all were of the opinion that a sane con- 
tinuation of the student’s college life was the best funda- 
mental defense program. 

Two colleges reported night classes held for soldiers con- 
ducted by lay faculty in one of the college halls and also 
late evening classes in History, Economics, and Sociology, 
to instruct adult students in such subjects as prove bene- 
ficial in war-time conditions. 

Under the Spiritual Defense Program, I have listed the 
following: 

Special prayers for the Country and Peace. 

The daily Holy Hour as recommended by Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen. 
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A series of weekly lectures on Catholic life for the pur- 
pose of developing defense morale. 

Daily recitation of the Rosary for Peace. 

A Chaplain Aid Society, whose object it is to prepare vest- 
ments and linen for the priests in service. 

Volunteer work in settlements and Thomist groups. 

Sending Catholic literature to the Catholic Chaplains for 
distribution among the soldiers. 

Collection of rosaries and medals for soldiers. 

Daily adoration of the Blessed Sacrament from eight to 
four in quarter-hour periods—time to be spent in praying 
for victory and a just peace. Periods are charted and stu- 
dents sign up for one or more periods a day. A rather 
unique plan was adopted by one college, called the Victory 
Legion, which has three degrees, the Victory Legion whose 
recruits keep the daily holy hour including Mass and Holy 
Communion—the Defense Legion whose recruits attend 
Mass and Holy Communion three times a week, and the 
Aucsiliary Corps which requires 10 minutes daily mental 
prayer and Mass and Holy Communion once a week. 

Several of the colleges reported the establishment of the 
Living Cross, a spiritual defense plan to care for the spirit- 
ual needs of our soldiers, as the Red Cross does for the 
material. 

I do hope that I have made my report clear to you, be- 
cause the work being done by our Catholic college women 
seems to me to be magnificent. As one of the students 
expressed it: We can best help our country, by intelligent 
work and sincere prayer. Thank you. 











AN HISTORICAL SURVEY: THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
8-4-4 AND HOW IT CAME INTO FORCE 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, Pu.D., Litt.D., DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is not easy to deal with the educational events of over 
three hundred years in the course of ten minutes. This 
treatment of the development of the 8-4-4 system is, be- 
cause of limitations of time and space, liable to be quite 
sketchy. Dates have been omitted from the discussion as 
much as possible. Developments which are well known to 
those present have not been treated. In the course of my 
readings I have again discovered how inaccurate historians 
of American education can be. Some years ago, in a study 
of the secondary school, I found so many conflicting dates 
for the famous Kalamazoo case that I decided thereafter 
to consult only primary sources where an important date 
might be involved. This may account in part for my un- 
willingness to use dates freely. 

In the early 1900’s I passed through a system of schools 
in Massachusetts which boasted a ninth grade. For the 
life of me, I cannot yet figure out why a ninth grade was 
considered necessary. I had mastered everything worth 
while by the end of the seventh. The next two years were 
spent in developing certain undesirable social proclivities 
which were a source of trouble for principals and teachers 
who were unfortunate enough to have me under their direc- 
tion. In desperation and with a parting blast covering my 
future whereabouts, the principal finally transferred me 
to a school on the other side of the city. I did not overcome 
my distaste for school subjects until the third year of high 
school. By a strange coincidence, the year I graduated 
from the ninth grade the entire system was put on an 
eight-grade basis. It is evident that I am in a mood to 
discuss the 8-4-4 plan. 

The Middle West is the great social-science laboratory of 
America. Here the radicalism of the West and the conser- 
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vatism of the East meet and produce happy results. Many 
political and social reforms of far-reaching importance 
were first tried and proved effective in this region. The 
ferment is still working. President Hutchins occasionally 
disturbs the slumbers of the indifferent and the intrenched 
with his criticisms of anti-intellectualism, general educa- 
tion, and scholastic meandering. Some of us should also 
remember that the most effective criticisms of the present 
organization of American Catholic education have been 
written by professors of mid-western Catholic univer- 
sities—Father W. Kane, 8.J., of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; Father William J. McGucken, S.J., of St. Louis, and 
Father William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of Notre Dame. 
No section of the country has done more to promote re- 
organization at all levels. This is especially true of sec- 
ondary education. 


The early elementary school was an outgrowth of at- 
tempts by individuals or church groups to provide instruc- 
tion in reading and the elements of religion. One may say 
with a reasonable degree of certainty that the public ele- 
mentary school developed from the colonial school of Mas- 
sachusetts, an institution which found prototypes in the 
parochial schools maintained by different denominations in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other middle states. Up to 
almost the close of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the typical public school was ungraded and in session for 
only a short term. Generally, it had no connection with 
the Latin grammar school, the next higher unit. Burns 
and Kohlbrenner ! say that by the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion some seventy schools had been established by the 
Church. Instruction was seldom carried beyond the ele- 
mentary level. The length of the elementary school from 
the beginning was determined by the degree of training 
of the teacher, the economic resources of the community, 
or the transportation facilities available. In 1800, the aver- 





1J,. A. Burns and B. J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States, p. 40. Benziger Brothers, 1937. 
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age American citizen spent 80 days in school. By 1840, 
the average had risen to 208; and by 1870, it had increased 
to 582. The first eight-grade elementary school was estab- 
lished in 1848 in Massachusetts. Here we have the first 
unit devoted exclusively to elementary education. Grad- 
ing had been introduced in the latter part of the first half 
of the nineteenth century and by 1870 practically all school 
systems in the United States had adopted the practice.” It 
is worth noting that the sharp increase in schooling, from 
208 to 582 days, occurred during the period when grading 
was being adopted on a wide scale. The three R’s still made 
up the core of the curriculum. History, literature, and 
geography were given little attention. The development 
of the Catholic parochial school during this period closely 
paralleled its public prototype. 


The graded elementary school reflects the American 
genius for organization. The chief goal from the begin- 
ning has been to provide a satisfactory elementary-school 
education for an increasing school population as economi- 
cally as possible. “The desired goal appeared to be the 
installation of smoothly operating machinery with which a 
large student body could be handled with ease, order, and 
efficiency.” It is only reasonable to expect that in time 
the grades would be considered as distinct units or compart- 
ments rather than convenient designations for successive 
steps in a progressive development. Recent studies seem 
to indicate that the work of the elementary school may be 
completed in an organization which includes a kindergarten 
and grades one to six as an elementary unit. We can say 
with certainty that there is no typical pattern for the or- 
ganization of the elementary school at the present time. 
Some include a kindergarten and eight grades; others, a 
kindergarten and seven grades, and still others, a kinder- 
garten and six grades. The traditional plan made for 





*'W. C. Reavis, P. R. Pierce, and E. H. Stullken, The Elementary 
School: Its Organization and Administration, pp. 1-3. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 
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simplicity in pupil administration; but it proved inflexible 
when adjustments were required because of a richer pro- 
gram of instruction. Many are now willing to admit that 
organization is only a means to an end. How can reason- 
able men adopt any other attitude when the record shows 
that, no matter how many years in the unit, elementary 
education is generally completed by the sixth grade? 


The influence of England on American education is no- 
where more evident than in the secondary field. The Latin 
grammar school was well established in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth. It was transplanted to the Amer- 
ican colonies. The demands of a new day required a new 
type of institution, the academy. It filled a temporary 
need through providing a broader curriculum, but it did 
not satisfy the democratic ideal. Many of the earlier courses 
in the academy were three or four years in length. As 
time passed, the four-year period became the norm of prac- 
tice. In time, the academy gave way to the public high 
school. Favorable legislation encouraged the organization 
of public high schools and the effect was soon felt in the 
Catholic field. Pastors extended their elementary-school 
offerings and the number of Catholic high schools increased 
rapidly. Three- and five-year high schools were not un- 
common in early days of the movement. The four-year 
unit gradually won general approval. The popularization 
of secondary education has been chiefly responsible for the 
rapid development of the American high school. Grizzel 
aptly terms it “the legal successor to the Latin grammar 
school and the natural offspring of the academy.” 

Generous provision for the differentiated needs of stu- 
dents developed an increasing multiplicity of subjects. In 
time the spread became so great that a later critic could 
justifiably refer to the program of studies as “a rope of 
sand.” Here we see the disastrous effects of lack of definite 
objectives. In trying to fit students for any business or 
station in life the new unit destroyed its own usefulness. 
The problem of a common school had been solved, but it 
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could not serve the needs of all pupils. Our blind faith in 
organization had led us into another blind alley. The seri- 
ous problems that now remain untouched in the field of 
secondary education show that we are still shadow boxing 
and quite unwilling to face reality. 

The American college is in a sense the offspring of Euro- 
pean colleges. The founders of American institutions had 
received their education abroad and the early programs 
were patterned largely on European practices. For many 
years Catholic colleges offered secondary instruction, and 
in some isolated cases even elementary grades were in- 
cluded in the organization. The six-year course at Notre 
Dame University persisted until 1863, and the separation 
of secondary and collegiate instruction in Jesuit institutions 
did not occur until about 1910. The college in time devel- 
oped into a four-year institution operating as an independ- 
ent unit or as part of a university, offering undergraduate 
courses leading to the first degree. Recently, in many sec- 
tions of the country the junior college has taken over the 
first two years of the program, providing general and semi- 
professional instruction for reasons well known to most 
of us. The record shows that our institutions of higher 
learning have followed the pattern of development charac- 
teristic of secular colleges and universities. 


The length of each unit was definitely fixed by the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The normal plan pro- 
vided for an eight-year elementary school, a four-year high 
school, and a four-year college. Father William F. Cun- 
ningham, C.S.C.,? in his excellent discussion of what he 
calls “the American educational: ladder” states that this 
was “the first great American contribution to education, 
a single system offering educational opportunity to every 
student from the elementary school at the bottom to the 
university schools at the top, limited only by his ability to 
advance himself within the system.” But he has his tongue 





8° Ww. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Pivotal Problems of Education, p. 348. 
Maemillan, 1940. 
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in his cheek when he says so. At least the educational 
opportunity exists in theory. The system does not approach 
perfection. Reorganization is under consideration. Per- 
haps we have at last reached the stage where we are will- 
ing to admit that the rungs in our single-ladder plan might 
be spaced differently, or that the student might be compelled 
to stretch himself a little more in reaching for the next 
rung. We might even be able to knock out a rung or two 
without losing the student. It is a healthy turn of affairs. 
Yet Briggs‘ says that innovations must be tacked on to 
existing programs because educators are too satisfied with 
tradition. “Any proposal for radical reform meets the 
hostility of the great majority of those who are vaguely 
satisfied with the status quo.” He also says that “educa- 
tors” have produced more “facts” and done less with them 
than any other body of men that compose a profession. 





‘Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education, pp. 554-555. Macmillan, 
1933. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


REV. J. H. OSTDIEK, A.B., A.M., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


The historical development of the 8-4 division of the 
school system has just been placed before you. This ar- 
rargement of eight years of elementary school followed 
by four years of high school is designated in educational 
literature as the regular, the traditional, or the conventional 
division of the school system. It suffered its first shock in 
1888 in a speech by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University and its second jolt in 1893 in a report of the 
famous Committee of Ten. These educational insurgents 
argued that such subjects as algebra, geometry, natural 
science, and foreign language should be introduced in the 
upper elementary grades. For this purpose they proposed 
that the high school be extended downward to include the 
eighth and even the seventh grades. In time some school 
systems took the suggestion. They shortened the period 
of elementary training and lengthened the secondary 
school. Some divided the secondary school into two units, 
the junior and the senior. The combination of grades 7, 8, 
and 9 into a separate unit marks the birth of the standard 
junior high school. 


MEANING OF REORGANIZATION 


Any deviation from the traditional 8-4 division of the 
school system is honored with the name of reorganization. 
The resulting educational units are called reorganized 
schools. The reorganization movement has given rise to 
a variety of divisions such as the 6-6, the 6-3-3, the 6-2-4, 
the 5-3-4, etc. There are now 29 different types of organi- 
zation in the United States. (Office of Education: “Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the U. S.” 1936-38, p. 8.) Of 
these various plans 19 are represented in Texas and 18 
in Georgia. In contrast, Delaware, Louisiana, and Rhode 
Island have but six different types. Of course, the prevail- 
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ing patterns in the nation are the 6-3-3, the 6-6 undivided, 
and the 6-6 with junior-senior units under one head. 

The movement to reorganize high schools is no longer an 
experiment. It has effected a permanent and desirable 
change in school organization. Since it took firm root in 
1910, it has rapidly spread over the whole country. In a 
period of thirty years more than 9,500 reorganized schools 
have been established in the United States and they now 
enroll 45 per cent of the pupils in grades 7-12 inclusive. 
True, the reorganization movement slackened during the 
early thirties, the dark days of the depression; and the 
junior high school, as a three-year independent unit, has 
lagged since that time. But the 6-6 undivided plan and 
the 6-6 organization with separate junior-senior units under 
one principal have continued to multiply with remarkable 
celerity. The Federal statistics show that during the four- 
year period 1934-1938, the number of reorganized high 
schools increased from 6,639 to 9,534, while the number of 
conventional high schools fell from 16,574 to 15,056. This 
is the first time in the history of American education that 
the gross number of regular four-year high schools dimin- 
ished over a period of time. (Biennial Survey, p. 8.) 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS CONSERVATIVE 


Sad to say, the private and parochial schools of the 
United States have taken little part in the reorganization 
of secondary education. Poverty has imposed on most of 
them a conservative, and sometimes reactionary, policy. 
It seems they cannot afford to make an experiment any 
more than a mistake. Their true plight was revealed in 
the National Survey of Secondary Education completed in 
1932 at a cost of $225,000 under the direction of the Office 
of Education of the U. 8S. Monograph No. 5, p. 85, of the 
Survey states in substance: “Reports were received from 
705 private schools situated in all sections of the country. 
A careful analysis of the reports reveals that a few private 
schools have adopted forms of grade grouping correspond- 
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ing to reorganized public schools, but even these give scant 
evidence of systematic reorganization as reorganization is 
interpreted in public-school systems. The internal organ- 
ization of most private schools including those that have 
departed from the traditional form is in certain major 
respects less flexible and comprehensive than that of even 
the average conventional public school included in the sur- 
vey.” Thus and so, do others see and judge us. Thus and 
so, do the authors of the National Survey of 1932 sum up 
our contribution to secondary education. 

Yet some Catholic schools have participated in the reor- 
ganization movement; for example, the Boys Town School 
in the Diocese of Omaha, which is conducted under diocesan 
supervision by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, has 
introduced a 2-4 organization with a preparatory class for 
retarded and deficient pupils who cannot do seventh-grade 
work. The junior high-school unit consisting of grades 
7-8 is completely departmentalized and offers a general 
education curriculum with seven 40-minute periods a day. 
Only over-age and inferior pupils in the junior high school 
are allowed to elect courses in the trades and industries. 
The teachers function exclusively within their educational 
unit. The senior high school consisting of grades 9-12 
offers multiple curricula, namely, general, scientific, com- 
mercial, and industrial. In each curriculum most courses 
are required, but there are some electives. The pupils carry 
five studies including religion. Since the junior and senior 
high schools are administered by one principal there is close 
articulation between the two units and the guidance service, 
which is so important to homeless or neglected boys, is 
integrated and unified for the entire school organization. 


COMPETITION WITH PARISH SCHOOL 
The reorganization of tax-supported high schools has in 
many places increased the competition between parochial 
and public schools. The junior high school is an institution 
with many captivating external embellishments. In its 
ideal form it is housed in a separate building with librarv. 
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science laboratory, work shop, assembly room, and gym- 
nasium. Pupils are admitted and promoted largely on their 
scores in standardized tests. ‘The instructional set-up is 
departmentalized and pupils usually work with six differ- 
ent teachers in the seventh and eighth grades and five in 
the ninth. The program of studies offers multiple curricula 
or an assortment of constants and variables with a growing 
number of electives from year to year such as music, art, 
foreign language, physical training, home economics, and 
industrial arts. A rich program of extracurricular activ- 
ities includes home-room organizations, club programs, 
athletics, dramatics, social affairs, assembly programs, 
school publications, and musical organizations. All these 
features appeal to the parents and children alike. So in 
communities where there are flourishing junior high 
schools, it is a problem for the parish schools to hold all 
their pupils after they have completed the sixth grade. 
There is a strong temptation to transfer to the public junior 
high school with all its seeming advantages. There are 
three towns in our diocese where the Catholic schools had 
to face this problem. Fortunately, two of the parishes were 
strong enough to establish their own high schools, but the 
third lacked the Catholic population and the funds to effect 
this solution of the problem. The diocesan authorities 
urged the pastor of this parish to establish a nine-year 
school organized on the 6-3 plan. It is thought that grades 
7-9 could be organized after the fashion of a junior high 
school and a rich general education curriculum could be 
offered upon the completion of which the pupils could trans- 
fer to the public senior high school. 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


The secondary school has not only extended downward 
into the elementary grades; in recent years it has expanded 
upward into the college. Or to put it another way, the 
college has extended downward into the high school. This 
tendency is a child or companion of the junior-college move- 
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ment that has spread over the country during the last three 
decades. A majority of the junior colleges have been 
housed in the same building with high-school departments. 
In many cases school authorities tried to fuse the two units. 
At least one-fourth of the public junior colleges are now 
integrated to some extent with one or more high-school 
grades. Indeed, this is a reversion to a plan which obtained 
years ago. Many of us attended high school and college in 
an institution where both units were combined under one 
dean. But when such an institution in this area of the 
country sought accreditment to the North Central Associa- 
tion it had to comply with the famous old standard 13 which 
read: “A college should not maintain a secondary school as 
part of its college organization.” But in 1934, after nineteen 
years of experience, the Association began to question the 
value of complete separation imposed by standard 13 and 
decided: “The liberty to integrate the whole or part of a 
secondary school with a higher institution will be per- 
mitted.” 


In 1935 I was appointed to a North Central Committee 
that was directed to study the problem of accrediting the 
combined high school and junior college as an organized 
whole. I thought for a time that our minor seminaries 
and community teacher-training institutions might be inter- 
ested in obtaining accreditment as a combined high school 
and junior college. I was surprised to find the apathy with 
which they viewed the plan. I suspect that they looked upon 
such a union as a hybrid or a mixed-marriage; or perhaps 
they thought it would contribute more to the dignity of 
their school to be accredited as a junior college by the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education. Even the 
public institutions in the North Central territory hesitated 
to pursue the plan, for in 1938 the Chairmen in the twenty 
states reported only six high schools that were combined or 
integrated in some degree with a junior college. As you 
might expect our Committee had little work to do. Its func- 
tions were soon transferred to other shoulders. But in the 
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last few years the movement to combine high school and 
junior college has flourished. This is reflected in the action 
taken last year by the North Central Association when it 
decided that type II junior colleges, that is, those inte- 
grated with the upper grades of high school, were to be 
examined and recommended for accreditment to the Asso- 
ciation by representatives of both the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


Many educators are of the opinion that the 6-4-4 pattern 
is the ideal division of our American school system. Ex- 
periments have indicated that the combined junior college 
and high school saves time and simplifies school organiza- 
tion. In Joliet, Ill., the Township High School and Junior 
College endeavored to eliminate the duplication found in 
high-school and college Chemistry courses. Superior high- 
school Seniors were admitted to the college Chemistry 
course and did better than their college classmates in the 
tests that were administered from time to time. As early 
as 1919 the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago 
permitted superior high-school pupils to take Junior-Col- 
lege courses for credit toward a bachelor’s degree. This 
privilege first allowed in English was later extended to 
history, mathematics, French, and business administration. 
In 1933 the college was given jurisdiction over the last two 
years of high school and since then efforts have been made 
to consolidate courses, eliminate duplication, and accelerate 
promotion so that the whole program of education, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college will be both shorter and 
more enriched. The University of Chicago has now defi- 
nitely established a 6-4-4 organization. 

Happy to say, St. Xavier’s College and Academy in Chi- 
cago made a similar experiment beginning back in 1935. 
The college incorporated in its instruction program the last 
two years of high school. The college faculty taught both 
high-school and college students in the same class. How- 
ever, the high-school pupils were excluded from the college 
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extracurricular program. Moreover, they had home- 
rooms and wore uniforms. The high-school pupils showed 
up well in the college classes but were given only high- 
school credit for their work. Obviously, this plan which 
is still in operation aims to keep gifted pupils working at 
full capacity. 

In 1928 the Board of Education at Pasadena, Calif., went 
“all out” for the 6-4-4 plan of organization. The combined 
junior college and senior high school was administered by 
one head who assigned the members of the highly trained 
teaching-staff to the classes in the higher or lower division 
of the unit as he saw fit. Through special arrangement 
with the University of California, twelfth-grade pupils 
were allowed during the second semester to pursue college 
courses for college credit. While the traditional division 
between the high-school- and college-instruction program 
constituted a grave obstacle to the integration of the cur- 
riculum, this institution did make some progress in this 
direction, ‘particularly in articulating the courses in a given 
field of subject-matter. 

Many other experiments have been conducted in various 
parts of the country. Some of them are described in detail 
in the 1932 National Survey of Secondary Education. They 
all indicate a dissatisfaction with the traditional division 
of our educational system and give evidence of a sincere 
desire and honest effort to work out an improved type of 
organization. 

WHAT LIES AHEAD 

What lies ahead particularly in view of the changes the 
war is bound to make, no one can now say for sure. Back 
in 1933 Charles H. Judd, then of the University of Chicago, 
ventured a prediction on the future organization of Amer- 
ican schools in his book Problems of Education in the U. S. 
He envisaged a primary division consisting of grades 1-3, 
preceded in the more progressive communities by a kinder- 
garten or even a nursery school. This primary school will 
be followed by three years of training in which the reading 
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and number skills will be consolidated. At about twelve 
years of age the child will enter the secondary division 
which according to his concept now includes junior and 
senior high school and junior college but which through 
better organization and more effective instruction will be 
reduced to six years. In this secondary division general 
education will be completed and pupils will be prepared for 
practical life at the age of eighteen. Following this, oppor- 
tunities will be provided for advanced education of the 
university type and general graduate study for those who 
wish to become scholars and specialists. 

Whether Doctor Judd is a true prophet or not, only time 
will tell. But those of us who are connected with Catholic 
schools can cherish the conviction that educational prog- 
ress is not measured by change in organization alone. It is 
an improvement in the product, rather than a change in 
the machine which makes it, that really counts. There is 
grave danger that treatment of the educational body may 
lead to neglect of the educational soul; that a modification of 
the external form may be mistaken for an improvement in 
the vital substance. We hope that American educators who 
are constantly tampering with the external organization 
will not forget that it is the pupil, rather than the school, 
that matters. 
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PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES OF ANY MODIFICATION 
OF THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


REV. JOHN J. VOIGHT, A.M., ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


From the title it might appear that I am a defender of the 
status quo in education. The fact that my task is to point 
out practical difficulties does not imply that most of those 
which I shall offer cannot be worked out through the intel- 
ligent cooperation of all parties involved. It is dangerous 
to tinker with present system—unless a comprehensive, 
well-thought out, over-all program including all levels of 
education can be worked out. 

When I was asked to discuss this topic it was immediately 
obvious that the present war situation with all that it entails 
has made us all sit back and ask ourselves some pertinent 
questions about our entire educational form of organiza- 
tion. The college people because of recent developments 
have perhaps been hardest pressed and most vitally affected 
inasmuch as an increasing demand has been made for men 
and women trained in technical skills and in professions 
essential to total war. This together with the consequent 
demand for preparing men and women for such service at 
the earliest possible time—prior to the induction through 
selective service at the age of 20—makes it necessary for all 
to examine the various parts of the education ladder to think 
through how this can be made possible. 

As the result of this pressure which will undoubtedly 
increase, all institutions of higher learning are giving im- 
mediate consideration to ways and means for accelerating 
the progress of students through the extension of the annual 
period of instruction and are attempting to make such ad- 
justments of the curricular as may be consistent with na- 
tional needs and with educational standards as may be pos- 
sible with available resources. 

No doubt the present war situation is responsible for 
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bringing this matter of total reorganization to the fore this 
afternoon. I should like to point out, however, that even 
if the present emergency were non-existent, the topic for 
discussion would still stand as one of the most important 
and most formidable problems facing Catholic educators 
today. This important question of reorganization has every 
right to be discussed and studied on its own merits both 
from the viewpoint of the tremendous social and economic 
changes that have taken place in American life and also 
from the viewpoint of the significant and far-reaching ex- 
periments which are being performed in the national field 
of secondary education. 


It is obvious that any plan of reorganization that we may 
consider practicable and adoptable to the general frame- 
work of our educational structure cannot be organized or 
cannot exist apart from the predominant type of public 
education organized and established on a national basis. 
Our educational system does not operate or function in a 
vacuum. Therefore, the whole educational system should 
be examined thoughtfully and critically from time to time 
both with reference to our cardinal objectives and to what 
the system as a whole is actually achieving. 


Before any plans for the reorganization of Catholic edu- 
cation can be intelligently discussed, a thorough and exten- 
sive study and evaluation of our entire system is needed in 
terms of our Catholic philosophy of education, together with 
its principles and objectives, as related to present-day life 
in our country. In my judgment the greatest task facing 
Catholic educators today is to set forth in clear, concise 
terms the respective roles to be played by elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate education in the light of the present 
demands for acceleration, and, what is more important, in 
the light of certain significant facts and figures which have 
troubled a number of Catholic educators long years prior 
to the happenings at Pearl Harbor. To list but a few basic 
issues: 
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(1) Should our school program be restricted solely to 
highly selective groups? 

(2) What type of reorganization would make possible 
the extension of educational opportunities to more Catholic 
pupils on all educational levels? This is a most vital ques- 
tion because at the present time our Catholic parish schools 
are providing educational opportunities for only one-half of 
our children of elementary-school age; our high schools are 
taking care of approximately 15 per cent of our total Cath- 
olic-youth population, while our colleges are educating 
slightly less than 10 per cent of all Catholic young men and 
women in this country. 


To investigate such problems and others too numerous 
to mention, I would recommend the establishment of a na- 
tional committee of prominent Catholic educators from all 
school levels who would have the aid and assistance of out- 
standing specialists in particular areas and who would give 
their full time and assistance to this tremendous problem. 
In the light of their findings and recommendations, then and 
only then, would it be possible to set forth a program of 
reorganization which would have meaning and significance. 


The establishment of a committee of this type on a na- 
tional scale presents many and almost innumerable diffi- 
culties and for this reason I believe it to be a major obstacle 
to be cleared before any modifications of the existing educa- 
tional structure can be intelligently discussed. 


Since it is my task to point out major difficulties or ob- 
stacles which would stand in the way of radical changes in 
our present organization, it is necessary for me to know 
what proposed changes are recommended. Inasmuch as 
I have received no directions to center my observations 
around a definite and specific plan, I have proceeded on the 
assumption that it would be both wise and logical for me 
to select a plan which in my judgment embodies the basic 
elements of all plans, which appears most likely to become 
the predominant pattern of public-school education and 
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which at the same time offers a number of favorable possi- 
bilities for wide use among Catholic educators. 

For these reasons I have selected the 6-4-4 plan which I 
shall now attempt to use as the springboard for my observa- 
tions. 

This plan, as I believe it will develop, will reach down to 
include the kindergarten and in all likelihood the nursery 
school. This plan could thus be tagged N-K-6-4-4, 

(1) The six years of elementary school has for its objec- 
tive the mastery of the tool subjects. 

(2) The secondary school which all pupils must attend 
will offer a program of general education which will make 
provision for the various interests, needs, and abilities of 
the individual pupils. 

(3) The college will offer a four-year course for those 
going on for the bachelor’s degree and will at the same time 
offer terminal courses of one, two, or three years for those 
who plan to secure employment immediately upon comple- 
tion of their work. In other words, the college will offer 
a line of differential courses in keeping with the vocational 
outlook of its students. The college will thus handle the 
vocational and technical phases of the school program and 
by so doing will provide opportunities for the most neglected 
segment of our youth—those between the ages of 17 and 20 
who are unable or who do not desire to pursue higher 
education. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN THE ADOPTION OF THE 
6-4-4 PLAN 


(1) Extension of nursery and kindergarten schools as 
part of the common school system will make it necessary 
for the training of Catholic teachers for these levels. Most 
Catholic teachers are opposed to any attempts made to 
remove the child at an early age from the wholesome en- 
vironment of the home. The struggle for the child may 
make it imperative to open such schools in opposition to 
those sponsored by the public-school system. Such action 
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will necessarily demand more teachers with additional 
expenditures for their training. 

(2) Strong opposition will undoubtedly be encountered 
in the attempt to reduce the elementary school from 8 to 6 
years. It is my feeling that this can be accomplished by 
more intelligent planning of courses of study worked out 
with an eye toward the work to be accomplished on both the 
secondary and collegiate levels. 

(3) School-building facilities will in some measure have 
to be adapted to nursery and kindergarten programs. 
Extensive renovations may be involved. 

(4) The parish school would have the pupil for only six 
years in place of the present eight. There would always 
be the danger that pupils upon graduation would enter 
public secondary schools. This would be true if no pro- 
vision is made to extend our existing secondary-school 
facilities. It cannot be denied that a 6-year school will 
offer opportunities to more children than an 8-year pro- 
gram, although the latter does have the advantage in that it 
keeps its pupils for an additional two years. 


(5) Under the 6-4-4 plan the middle unit or secondary 
school will have to develop improved systems of counselling 
and guidance so that the curriculum to be followed by the 
pupil when he has completed his secondary education will 
be adapted to his abilities, interests, and vocational out- 
look. The development of such a guidance program con- 
stitutes a real challenge to those engaged on this level. 


(6) In the secondary school, art, music, and physical 
training should have a definite and well-defined part to 
play in the total school program. 


(7) Tremendous task of re-educating thousands of teach- 
ers in the new program. This would involve a considerable 
amount of expenditures. Teacher-training programs are 
expensive. 

(8) Colleges would be called upon to provide technical 
and vocational training. This would involve extensive and 
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far-reaching changes, but at the same time would offer to 
them a larger field from which to draw their students. 


(9) The greatest obstacle to the proposed plan would be 
the many difficulties involved in the setting-up of a national 
committee, freed from other responsibilities, and properly 
financed to study our present structure critically and 
objectively. 

(10) Finally, how will this new type of reorganization 
be launched? No one will deny that no plan could even 
be successfully installed without the united and concen- 
trated effort on the part of the hierarchy, together with the 
necessary Sympathy and cooperation of the thousand and 
one interested groups who will be in some way or other 
affected. 
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THE NAVY AND THE SCHOOLS 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM EXTON, JR., TRAINING DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As you have been told by your Chairman, Father Stan- 
ford is now engaged in assisting the Navy in the introduc- 
tion of the V-1 Approved college program, his work prin- 
cipally having to do with colleges in Pennsylvania. He is 
one of five educators who have been of very great assistance 
to the Navy in developing that program. I am very hon- 
ored to have the privilege of trying to take his place. 


The Navy has always been a volunteer service. There 
has never been in the Navy a selectee nor a draftee. That 
is still true today. The Army is a mass organization and 
must depend upon millions of citizens in time of emergency. 
There is a need in general for less skill on the part of these 
citizens. There is in effect a citizen Army. What these 
men who make up the Army require is almost a year in 
order to acquire some professional skill. The Navy is a 
professional service. One instance of this might be the fact 
that the normal minimum enlistment period is six years, 
on the theory that only in a period of that length can the 
Navy receive service that will justify the expense of long 
and careful training. The weapons and the technicalities 
used in today’s warfare are still more complicated and 
involved than they have been even in the immediate past. 
We in the United States have always taken pride in our 
technological ability and that ability is certainly capable of 
devising efficient engines of destruction in the war. These 
engines are more complicated than any yet devised and they 
require for their operation men of skill. I am, of course, 
not saying new things to you. 


You may ask, “What have these facts to do with National 
Defense?” Being educators, and by that very fact cloistered 
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(and I use this word with no religious implication of any 
sort) you may ask, “What shall be our part in this total 
war?” It is impossible, of course, to cloister any part of the 
nation which engages in total war. Your pupils are the major 
national asset for the carrying on of the war. They are our 
manpower, manpower that is not to be weighed in terms of 
tanks, machine guns, and mechanical weapons of war. They 
constitute a manpower that is irreplaceable. That statement 
is true for this country as well as for any other country. 
There are always more weapons, more iron and more coal 
but not always more men. What we need are men to wield 
the weapons as Americans should wield those weapons, and 
I speak to you as a military man. Perhaps you are not 
accustomed to these ideas. I have to be familiar with them. 
I am, of course, not reminding any one of his duty as a 
citizen. We are all in the same boat and we all have to 
paddle it. The Navy has been and will be our first line of 
defense. What we in the Navy need should then be your 
first concern. 

We need minds in healthy strong bodies capable of receiv- 
ing and profiting from technical training. We are not ask- 
ing you to do any of this training. Those who have the 
equipment and whose students can profit from this training, 
and who wish to give some of this training, will certainly 
receive from us a “Bless you.” 

For the general college level we make no specific require- 
ments. We say “Give us men.” We cannot say “Give us 
women” for this is the Navy. We want men who express 
themselves clearly and succinctly and who understand clear 
and precise and succinct English. There is not and never 
has been a substitute for incisive thought. That is the 
most important thing of all. 

A Navy man is concerned primarily with S-P-A-T-I-A-L 
relations; to be definite, the relations between a gun, a pro- 
jectile, and a target. It might well be the enemy’s gun and 
your student who is the target. Or it might be your student 
and the enemy who is the target. These relationships are 
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expressed in the language of mathematics. Those who 
talk the language of mathematics best are those who come 
home. I do not wish to be unnecessarily picturesque to 
drive home my point but I have frequently used this 
illustration: 


Suppose this to be a bridge of a ship which is attacked by 
bombing planes. Those planes fly at a rate of 300 miles per 
hour. Between the time that they are sighted by the best 
eyes, using the best glasses, and the time that the bombs 
are released there transpire but very few seconds. If the 
plane is not hit within a few seconds the bombs are re- 
leased. If the plane is hit later the result may be bad 
for the plane but it does not stop the bombs. The bomb 
may or may not hit you but your best chance of escape is 
to stop the plane before it has a chance to release the bombs. 
Your student would be handling an anti-aircraft gun on 
this battleship and aiming at the bomber. The results 
depend on algebra and trigonometry. If he returns you will 
deserve some of the praise. If he fails to return you deserve 
some of the blame. 


You should offer enough mathematics, at least a minimum 
of one year of college mathematics, to enable them to learn 
to control these guns. A student must understand mathe- 
matics and not just pass an examination. When we get 
them they will need their mathematics. I have to talk to 
you as officials of colleges and universities. The Navy does 
not teach academic nor cultural subjects. It is primarily 
interested in giving technical training. If the Navy taught 
cultural subjects you as educators would have a definite 
reason to wonder why we were infringing on your field. 

We come to you not to tell you what to do, but to tell you 
what we need. To tell you what you can do for your Navy 
and for yourself. Modern military science involves many 
aspects of physical science. Students whom we train should 
have at least one year of college science. This is of great 
value to an enlisted man. It is absolutely essential for an 
officer, 
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Physical fitness is obviously a prerequisite if men and 
officers are to be keen and sharp and able to endure things 
in time of war. The Navy believes that the colleges now 
hold the most important pool of pre-selected manpower and 
that they will continue to hold it. The Navy believes that 
it is easier and better to draw officer material from colleges 
than to secure this material in any other way. That is the 
principal reason for the embarkation upon the V-1 pro- 
gram. The basis for this program I will explain now. 


To date, the principal classes of training for Naval officers 
have been the V-5 and V-7 program. V-5 you recognize, of 
course, as the Naval Aviation Cadet training program, and 
V-7 the program for the training of deck officers. In V-5 
the young man must qualify physically and educationally 
to be a pilot, and upon completion of his specialized and 
technical training, given him after two years of college 
work, he is commissioned as an Ensign in the United States 
Naval Reserve. A prerequisite for the V-7 program is grad- 
uation from college. The candidate must have four years, or 
the equivalent, and I mean the equivalent in college training. 
He must have a college education and he must have a bach- 
elor’s degree. He must have a minimum of plane trigo- 
nometry. Upon the completion of four months of special- 
ized training he is then commissioned for deck duty. 

In these two courses, therefore, the V-5 and V-7, college 
men are urgently needed. We have been getting V-5 and 
V-7 men, thousands and thousands of them in fact, who 
have been flying and fighting men and who have been com- 
ing directly from the colleges. In training them we find 
some courses have definite bearing upon their success with 
us. If you wish to give them opportunities to become 
officers in your Navy you may signify to the Bureau of Navi- 
gation your desire to participate in the new program, the 
V-1 program, to be initiated at the end of this school year. 
You must submit to the Bureau of Navigation your cur- 
riculum. A minimum requirement is one year of college 
mathematics; one year of college physics is necessary and 
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there must be a program of physical fitness. Beyond that 
the only requirement is that a man’s standing is sufficiently 
high. You must give us logical men. 

At the end of one year we shall give to those in the V-1 
program an examination of the objective type comparable 
to intelligence tests with which you are all familiar. It will 
not be a difficult test. It will measure mental aptitude and de- 
termine the way in which candidates would follow the pro- 
gram for officer’s training. The first examination will be 
given approximately one year from now. Freshmen enrolled 
in your colleges up to next fall, and who enroll in the V-1 
program, become apprentice seamen class V-1 and are per- 
mitted to continue their education for at least two years. That 
permission is extended to them by the Navy. They receive 
no pay nor subsidy. They are not on active duty. They are 
apprentice seamen. They have an opportunity to complete 
their education and to become officers. They will be enabled 
to complete at least their sophomore year. Before the end of 
their sophomore year they must take an objective type 
examination. On the basis of the results of the examination 
we will determine whether or not they will continue. There 
are a large majority of incoming Freshmen dropped by the 
colleges themselves. We do not plan to drop many of those 
enrolled in the V-1 program, believing that this will be 
taken care of by the college itself. 

Statistics indicate that over 50 per cent of incoming 
Freshmen drop out by the end of their sophomore year; 
hence, the Navy plans to enroll 80,000 V-1 candidates but 
to make only 35,000 of them officers. We do not wish to 
have 45,000 seamen, but statistically we know that not all 
would be qualified for officers. 

Those who do qualify may choose V-5 or V-7. The V-7 
men will complete their education and get their degrees. 
Those who do not pass the objective type examinations, or 
who do not satisfy you, or who have to drop out of school 
for any reason whatsoever, are immediately enlisted as 
apprentice seamen. We want them as officers. If they 
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drop out of school they come into the Navy and they go to 
a training station. At the end of a period in a training sta- 
tion approximately 50 per cent of the students are sent to 
class A schools. The Navy trains all sorts of skilled men 
in the service. You recall our motto—“Join the Navy and 
Learn a Trade.” The Navy believes that it teaches these 
trades well. Plumbers, electricians, and metal workers, 
ete. are held to very high standards in the Navy. 

After two years of college work men from the V-1 pro- 
gram who have landed in the training station should be in 
the upper 50 per cent of the class and hence should qualify 
for this specialized training. They would then be in a posi- 
tion to become petty officers very rapidly. Their two years 
of college would not be wasted for we need petty officers and 
need them badly. 

Any man who has been on active duty for one year and 
who has completed two years of college may, upon the rec- 
ommendation of his commanding officer qualify for the V-7 
program. Hence, any man who completes two years in the 
V-1 has a very good chance to become an officer even though 
he does not qualify directly for the V-5 or V-7 training. 
The Navy wants these men as officers. It wants them to 
qualify. It needs men with the type of training being given 
in the colleges, at least the type we hope is being given in 
the colleges. 

There are only so many hands and so many heads in the 
United States. The enemy has many men. They are not 
waiting to take their young men until after college has 
been completed. We do not want to take our men before 
college; we do not want our young men to lose their educa- 
tion and their cultural training. We do want colleges to 
keep going. Despite the needs of Selective Service we want 
to give men the opportunity to have this training. 

The plan, however briefly outlined to you, has been de- 
vised by leading educators—Father Stanford was one of 
those—in the belief that it is in the interest of the students 
and of the Navy. Its success depends upon your cooper- 
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ation. We have tried to send literature describing this pro- 
gram to all of the colleges in the country but very likely 
some of these folders have gone astray. I have with me a 
few copies. The Navy has a booth downstairs and we will 
be happy to answer questions. I will be happy to answer 
any questions from the platform. 


I trust that you will consider that I have spoken with 
some imitation, at least, of the eloquence of Father 
Stanford. 








HOW MANY YEARS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO SECOND- 
ARY AND COLLEGE INSTITUTIONS AND WHERE 
SHOULD THE DIVIDING LINE BE PLACED? 


WILLIAM A. CLARKE, A.M., PRINCIPAL, JOHN ADAMS HIGH 
SCHOOL, OZONE PARK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There seems to be a widespread desire to telescope the 
span of education that leads to the baccalaureate degree. 
The feeling has long existed that our young people reach 
at too mature an age the stage of specialized preparation 
for the professions and similar careers involving postgrad- 
uate study. The introduction of compulsory military serv- 
ice and the lowering of the draft age, together with the 
enormous army demanded by the war emergency, have 
served to emphasize the need of lowering, if possible, the 
age at which our young people, particularly the young men, 
complete their undergraduate college work. To what ex- 
tent we should modify our permanent educational policy 
in the face of what we believe to be a temporary emergency 
is an open question. It may also seem somewhat premature 
to make fundamental changes in our educational set-up 
until we know more clearly the kind of world and the kind 
of America that will emerge from the present conflict. 

To judge by recent pronouncements from authoritative 
sources, the colleges seem prepared to give up one of their 
present four years and to ask that the secondary schools 
similarly reduce their present four-year program to three 
years. There are two phases of college life—the social 
and the cultural. The social side of college life will hardly 
suffer seriously enough to cause any real concern on the 
part of thoughtful observers from the elimination of one 
of the four years of the collegiate period. While free read- 
ing courses such as those undertaken at Dartmouth, St. 
John’s of Maryland, Yale, Princeton, and elsewhere seem 
to offer an opportunity for keeping college students at work 
to their capacity, a disinterested observer might hazard 
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the opinion that, where this effort is successful, it is only 
for limited periods. 

The present college year, in the opinion of some critics, 
seems entirely too short and the work now done in four 
years broken by many holidays and long vacations might 
well be done in three years of more intensive and more 
extended application. A possible compromise or transition 
stage would be encouragement of pupils to begin their pro- 
fessional or graduate studies in the present fourth (senior) 
year, if not even in the present third (junior) year. 

These statements may seem more than a little presump- 
tuous from one not actively engaged in college work. They 
are based, however, upon present and past contacts on a 
fairly wide scale with boys attending college. 

As for the companion recommendation that the second- 
ary-school period be reduced by one year, the question be- 
comes “Who shall go to college?” If the college group is to 
be highly selected, there is little reason why the necessary 
preparatory work cannot be completed in three years. 
Many of the public high-school students who are most 
clearly college material complete the required work and an 
additional unit (Community Civics and Economics) in 314 
years and, were it not for the limitations set by the author- 
ities on the maximum program permitted in any one high- 
school term, they could readily do this work in three years. 

As a matter of fact, New York City has long had a college 
preparatory school attached to the College of the City of 
New York that has prepared pupils for college in three 
years. The standards of this school, Townsend Harris 
Hall, are quite high and the work required of the pupil 
is relatively heavy. But it has functioned successfully for 
a period of years and its graduates have maintained them- 
selves quite well in college. 

In connection with the controversy over the closing of 
this school for reasons of economy, the Superintendent 
in charge of the High-School Division of the New York 
City public schools, has tentatively promised a three-year 
curriculum in all public high schools for bright pupils. 
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Only the brightest of our boys and girls, however, can 
really show a satisfactory degree of mastery of essential 
subjects with this accelerated program. It is always a 
streamlined, rather than an enriched, curriculum that such 
pupils complete. Moreover, we must bear in mind the needs 
of the great mass of secondary-school pupils whose educa- 
tional plans do not include college work. For us to limit 
the present four-year high-school course to three years 
would serve to deprive them of the richest of their school 
years—the present senior year of the high school. As long 
as the high school remains the people’s college for most of 
our youth, there would be little advantage in a reduction of 
more than one year in the combined elementary school and 
secondary-school period. It seems much more advantageous 
to effect the saving of a year during the elementary-school 
period rather than to take it from the high-school work. It 
may be pointed out also that the completion of the second- 
ary-school work at 17 would coincide with the school leaving 
age in some of our largest industrial states. 


If the present eight-year course of the elementary school 
permits the mastery of fundamentals with such a generous 
allotment of time to such character-building or personality- 
developing programs as those that bear the labels “pro- 
gressive” and “activity” in the narrow sense, then it would 
seem possible to have pupils master the fundamentals of 
the tool subjects in seven years. This would permit the 
completion of the elementary school at 13 years, of the 
secondary school at 17, and of undergraduate college work 
at 20. Should a year of military service be required, the 
student would then reach the period of preparation for the 
professions or other post-graduate work at 21, with an 
over-all saving of one year as against the present set-up. 

In all our discussion, however, we must be cautious not 
to adopt too quickly a modified program that may seem 
desirable in the present emergency but may prove much less 
satisfactory in the changed conditions of the post-war 
world. 
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THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC-COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


FRANK E. HORKA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL. FEDERATION 
OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To find a group better informed of the serious current 
of world events, a group more cognizant of the relation of 
these events to present-day college students than the distin- 
guished group now before me would be a search for the non- 
existent. It is, then, for me a privilege, one that is sin- 
cerely and wholeheartedly appreciated, to speak to you 
concerning those for whom you have dedicated your lives, 
the students of American Catholic colleges. 

The position of educators is an awe-inspiring one pri- 
marily because of the tremendous responsibility that is 
theirs in the task of developing and influencing one of the 
most treasured possessions of man, the mind. Especially so 
is the position of the Catholic educator, for his task is one 
of developing not merely the mind of man but the body and 
soul as well. The training of the Catholic college begins 
within the classroom, is carried over into the chapel, into 
the extracurricular activities, and even into the social 
affairs of the college student. 

As records of past years testify, Catholic educators, 
Catholic colleges have executed their duty well. The mental 
and moral development afforded by our Catholic colleges 
has been, and is, beyond doubt, unsurpassed by any indi- 
vidual institution or group of institutions of higher 
learning. 

Up until 1937, here in the U. S., there was, however, one 
field in which the non-Catholic colleges did surpass us, 
namely, that of national student unification. Prior to 1937 
there did not exist any national organization of Catholic-col- 
lege students. Contemplating that fact under present circum- 
stances we find it strange and paradoxical; for, following the 
natural tendency of collegians to unite in groups, Catholic- 
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college students were affiliating themselves with non-Catholic 
organizations, and in some instances, placing themselves in 
contact with persons and principles adverse to their own 
Catholic teachings. When these non-Catholic organizations 
spoke and acted, they did so as the representative agencies 
of all college students of the U. S. Whether you were a 
Catholic or not, whether you were in conformity with their 
principles or not, made little or no difference. You were a 
college student of the U. S.; you were, de facto, paternalized 
by your representative organ. 


We may readily envisage the ensuing effects of such a 
condition; better—or rather, worse—we have experienced 
some of the effects. Alertness and initiative weren’t, how- 
ever, entirely lacking on the part of the Catholic-college 
student; for in 1937 a national federation of Catholic-col- 
lege students was organized at Manhattanville College by 
a group of students representing colleges and universities 
in the New York metropolitan area. This was the begin- 
ning of the NFCCS, an organization which is not a mere 
oppositionist group nor a dictatorial power, but an organ- 
ization that assists collegians in the practical application of 
our Church’s teachings; an organization that aids in the 
training of a Catholic lay apostolate; an organization that 
acts as the medium for the exchange of ideas; an organiza- 
tion that is the only agency approved by the Bishops for the 
purpose of uniting on a national scale the students in the 
Catholic colleges and universities of the U. S.; an organiza- 
tion that is the only officially recognized representative of 
the Catholic college student body of the U. S. 

The NFCCS originated within the minds of Catholic- 
college students who saw the worth and necessity of such 
an agency. It has since received the enthusiastic approval 
of the leaders of our Church. May I quote, in part, a letter 
dated December 18, 1940, from Bishop Duffy of Buffalo to 
the Director of the Youth Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. “...I am sure that our Cath- 
olic college students realize the deep significance of their 
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participation and responsibility in our coordinated youth 
apostolate. I hope that the Federation will attract and hold 
the interest of all our Catholic student bodies. To this end, 
I urge you to assist the officers of the Federation in this 
very important work of extending the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students. To date, the Federation has 
made some real progress. Its constitution seems to be in 
keeping with the needs of our college youth, and I hope that 
as the result of our concerted efforts, all our Catholic col- 
leges and universities will be numbered among its affiliates.” 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
JOHN A. DUFFY, 
Bishop of Buffalo, 
Episcopal Chairman, Youth Dept., 
Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Again, at the Second National Congress of the NFCCS 
held at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., April, 
1941, the Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., the Most Rev- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, in a personal talk to the 
deiegates at the Congress most heartily endorsed the prin- 
ciples, ideals, work, and progress of the NFCCS. 

The sound foundation of the NFCCS lies in its unifying 
character. It does not produce an added activity on the 
campus, because it functions through the already existing 
organizations of the college. Through its commissions on 
Church Liturgy, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Study, 
and Catholic Action Study, the NFCCS aids in the work 
of the Church. Its War Relief and Victory commissions 
assist the student in the exercise of his patriotism. The 
NFCCS is the student! Still, although the Federation is 
one of the students and by the students, it is kept within 
the proper channels on every level by the National Chaplain, 
by various Regional Chaplains, and by the Faculty Mod- 
erator. 

Now a point that I wish to stress, stress with all due 
humility and with constant recognition of the superior 
dignity of you, my audience, is this: Here we Catholics 
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have an organization, strong and sound in its principles, 
endorsed by the American Hierarchy, already recognized 
and respected by non-Catholic groups, and still that organ- 
ization has not as yet succeeded in obtaining the 100 per 
cent cooperation of all the Catholic colleges. The NFCCS 
had been endorsed by those in authority in time of peace; 
so much more so is it approved and recommended now in 
time of war, now when Church and Country alike are cry- 
ing out for unwavering unity and unflinching leadership. 
In the Catholic-college field the NFCCS is the source 
through which that desired unity and leadership are 
acquired. 

Reverend Deans and Presidents, assist and allow the 
students of your respective colleges and universities to add 
their individual strength through the NFCCS to the uncon- 
querable strength that will result from an undivided union 
of American Catholic-college students. We speak of the 
need for unity, the need for initiative, the need for Cath- 
olic-lay leaders. Unity, initiative, Catholic-lay leaders are 
yearned for in normal times, and much more so are they 
desired in time of war. Only God knows just how greatly 
will these be needed after the war. 

Would that my tongue were silvered as that of a Francis 
Xavier. Would that my mind were as brilliant as that of 
Thomas Aquinas. Would that my heart burned with zeal 
and fervor as that of an Ignatius Loyola. Would that all these 
gifts were mine so that I might better storm the throne of 
Almighty God, beseeching and imploring Him to make 
evident to all, beyond every doubt, the sincerity and worth 
of our humble endeavor to further the glory of His Name. 
As with a Francis Xavier my tongue is leadened; in com- 
parison with an Aquinas my mind is clouded and dimmed; 
as with an Ignatius my heart is but tepid. Not- 
withstanding these deficiencies my supplication shall con- 
tinue, and it shall continue with a new zeal, a new hope born 
of a firm trust and confidence in your consecrated desire 
to serve your God, and in all that pleases Him, to serve 


Him well. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., President of the Department. After the opening 
prayer by Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., the report of 
the Library Committee was read by its Chairman, Rev. 
Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., The report was filed. 

Father Myers moved that the Secondary-School Depart- 
ment go on record as approving the Catholic High Cata- 
logue. The motion was carried. 

The Chairman appointed committees as follows: 

On Nominations: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, Ill., Chairman; Rev. James A. King, 
S.J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif.; Sister M. Evangela, 
S.S.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo. 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., 
New York, N .Y., Chairman; Brother William, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Sister M. Joan, O.P., Ph.D., 
Chicago, IIl. 

The second part of the program presented a panel dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Examining the Product of the Cath- 
olic High School.” Rev. Joseph G. Cox, as Chairman, in- 
troduced the speakers and discussed the viewpoint repre- 
sented by each: 

By a College Dean for Men—Rev. Wilfred M. Mallon, 
8.J., Ph.D., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

By a College Dean for Women—Sister M. Cyril Aaron, 
S.C., A.M., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

By a Diocesan Superintendent of Schools—Rev. Carroll 
F. Deady, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Detroit, Mich. 
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By a High-School Principal—Brother John Berchmans, 
F.S.C., A.M., Cretin High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

By an Employer—Edward A. Egan, Personnel and La- 
bor Relations Consultant, Chicago, II]. 

By an Army Chaplain—Lieutenant Michael I. English, 
S.J., Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

The final paper, on “Institutional Affiliation with the 
Catholic University of America,” was read by Roy J. Def- 
errari, Ph.D., LL.D., Secretary General, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting was adjourned after prayer was said by 
Rev. James A. King, S.J. 

Special Meeting of the Executive Committee 

At this special meeting, held after the general meeting, 
Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., was elected as Editor of the 
Department Quarterly Bulletin. 

Finally, Father Maline, S. J., explained that the General 
Executive Committee freed us from the necessity of pub- 
lishing the Bulletin through the Washington Office of the 
Secretary General. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 


The opening prayer was said by Rev. Harold E. Keller, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
program of the second session was, as usual, devoted to 
Religion. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Vice-President, presided. 

Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Ph.D., Inspector of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, read a stimulating paper, “A Super- 
visor’s Evaluation of the Teaching of Religion.” Typical 
lessons in Religion were analyzed. General discussion fol- 
lowed. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bourgoin, S.T.B., A. M., Principal of 
Monsignor James Coyle High School, Taunton, Mass., read 
an interesting paper on “The Need for Instruction in the 
Sacrament of Matrimony.” An outline of a course for Sen- 
iors was discussed. General discussion followed. 
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The final paper, on “Catholics as Responsible Citizens,” 
was prepared by Right Rev. John J. Fallon, A.M., Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, and President of Le Clere Col- 
lege, Belleville, Ill., but was read by the Reverend Doctor 
Bauer. 

Prayer was said by Father Goebel and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 

The meeting was opened by prayer. Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., President, presided. 

The first paper, “How the High School Can Help Win 
the War,” was presented by Colonel John T. Rhett, In- 
fantry, ROTC Officer, Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, Ill. Colo- 
nel Rhett advocated teaching the fundamentals and keeping 
boys in high school. General discussion followed. 

The second paper, “The Navy and the Schools,” was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant William Exton, Jr., Training Division, 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. The speaker advised stress on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, not on military or naval training. Discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The next paper was read by John F. Langdon, Office of 
Civilian Defense, Sixth Civilian Defense Region, Chicago, 
Ill. The topic, “What Catholic High Schools Can Do in 
Civilian Defense,” was treated in a very practical manner. 
Discussion followed. 

Sister M. Consilia, O.P., Ph.D., Supervisor of Schools, 
Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y., read an in- 
teresting and scholarly paper on “Developing Proper So- 
cial Attitudes in War Time.” 

The final paper was read by Brother George N. Schuster, 
S.M., A.M., of the South Side Catholic High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. His topic, “Why Don’t They Read Catholic 
Books?,” was practical and interesting. Discussion followed. 

Closing prayer was said. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting opened with prayer by Very Rev. Philip J. 
Furlong. 

The meeting opened with a discussion of acceleration. 
Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong presided at this discussion. 
Father Mulhern, 8.J., opened the discussion. He argued 
that high schools should accelerate only under pressure, 
and under local conditions. Father Cox, Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed the administrative difficulty of accelerating high 
schools. Father O’Dowd, San Francisco, discussed the 
difficulty from the student’s viewpoint. General discussion 
followed. 

A second discussion centered on these topics: 

“Don’t Our High-School Students Know How to Read?’ 
William T. Wallace, Jr., A.B., Lecturer in Psychology, 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

“Why Do Not High-School Students of This Generation 
Know English Grammar?” Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, 
Ph.D., Principal, Cardinal Hayes High School, New York, 
N. ¥. 


“Every Teacher an English Teacher.” Rev. Joseph J. 
Rooney, 8.J., A.M., Regional Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y. 

“Are Graduates of the Average Catholic High School 
Under Any Marked Handicap for Lack of Vocational Edu- 
cation?” Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D., Inspector 
of Schools, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 

“What Implications for the High-School Program in 
Mathematics Are to Be Drawn From the War Program?” 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D., Inspector of 
Schools, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 

“Is There Enough Value in High-School ‘Proms’ to Jus- 
tify the Time, Money, Trouble, and Sacrifices Which They 
Involve?” Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., A.M., Super- 
visor of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Extracurricular Activities, Writers on Education Say, 
Should Be Integrated With Classroom Activities. If the 
Authorities are Right, How Can This Integration Be Ef- 
fected?’ Brother William, C.S.C., Supervisor of Schools, 
Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 

“What Is a Practicable Way of Providing for the Su- 
perior Students in Our High Schools?” Brother William, 
C.S.C., Supervisor of Schools, Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

“Departmental System.” Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, S.J., 
A.M., Regional Director of Secondary Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

The report on Regional Units was given by Brother 
Julius J. Kreshel, S.M. 

At the business meeting which followed, the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions was presented by Very Rev. 
Philip J. Furlong. 

The following resolutions were accepted: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


WHEREAS the delegates to this Thirty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the N. C. E. A. have experienced the hospitality of 
Chicago, hospitality which is so comprehensive and _ per- 
fect.that those in attendance were made to feel completely 
at home, ministered to by considerate and understanding 
friends: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the Secondary-School 
Department hereby express sincere and heartfelt thanks to 
our hosts, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Samuel AI- 
phonsus Stritch, D.D., and to the Very Reverend Monsignor 
D. F. Cunningham and his associates on the Local General 
Committee. 

II 


WHEREAS those who have addressed this Department 
have provided us with useful information and invaluable 
inspiration: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this Department express thanks to each 
and every one of the eminent speakers who gave so gen- 
erously of their time and of themselves that our proceed- 
ings might be endowed with merit and authority. 


III 


WHEREAS our beloved country is engaged in a gigantic 
struggle to free the world from the thraldom of oppressors 
and since this struggle to be successful requires in particu- 
lar the energies and ability of youth both on the battle lines 
and on the home front: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secondary-School Department use its 
influence to the utmost to encourage our schools to persist 
in the teaching of their traditional curricula which already 
have proved so important to the war effort; to continue to 
be alert to provide every type of new training to insure 
victory; and to persevere in the inculcation of the im- 
portant ideals of a sense of duty and responsibility and 
respect for duly constituted authority, and of well-ordered 
discipline so necessary always, but especially in times of 
national emergency. 


IV 


WHEREAS for many years this Department has had the in- 
valuable services and constructive enthusiasm of the Rev- 
erend Leo C. Gainor, O.P., and Sister M. Josita, B.V.M., 
and because of special circumstances this Department is 
temporarily deprived of their assistance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are hereby extended to 
these valued colleagues for their contribution to our work 
and that our prayerful good wishes always follow them. 


V 


WHEREAS this organization, while national in scope, is 
nevertheless deeply concerned with educational progress in 
every corner of our vast country; and 

WHEREAS the several regional units have done a special 
valuable work in promoting and energizing education at the 
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Secondary level in all parts of the land: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That our special thanks be extended to the re- 
gional units for their conspicuously successful programs of 
the last year. 
VI 


WHEREAS the current year 1942 marks a hundred years 
of service in the cause of Catholic education by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secondary-School Department extends 
its congratulations and felicitations to Our Lady’s Univer- 
sity upon a century of high achievement. 

(Signed) PHILIP J. FURLONG, Chairman. 
BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C. 
SISTER M. JOAN, O.P. 


Nominations for officers were submitted by Rev. Ber- 
nardine B. Myers, O.P., and the Secretary was empowered 
to cast one vote for the following candidates: 

President: Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 

Vice-President: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Brother Philip, F.S.C., A.M., New York, N. Y. 

General Executive Board: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, 
O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Oak Park, Ill.; Brother William Shar- 
key, S.C., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Department Executive Committee: Very Rev Philip J. 
Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y.; Very Rev. John B. Mori- 
arity, A. M., Ironwood, Mich.; Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, 
A.M., Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, 
Ala.; Rev. John Francis Monroe, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, IIll.; Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, S.J., A.M., 
New York, N. Y.; Brother Alexis Klee, 8.C., A.M., Bay St. 
Louis, Miss.; Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Ph.D., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Brother Joseph Matthew, F.S.C., A.M., Mem- 
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phis, Tenn.; Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M.,. St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md.; 
Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Brother 
William Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sister 
Francis Joseph, S.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind.; 
Sister M. Archangela, O.S.F., A.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; Sis- 
ter M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. 
Jane de Chantal, O.P., A.M., Columbus, Ohio; Sister M. 
Joan, O.P., Ph.D., Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Loyola, C.S.C., 
A.M., New Orleans, La. 

Regional Unit Members: 

California: Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 1941-1942; Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., 
San Francisco, Calif., 1941-1944. 

Central: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., 
Oak Park, Ill., 1942-1943; Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., 
A.M., Chicago, IIl., 1941-1944. 

Eastern: Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, 
Md., 1942-1943; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1941-1944. 

Southern: Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., San 
Antonio, Tex., 1942-1943; Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, S.J., 
A.M., New Orleans, La., 1942-1945. 

The President appointed the following Committees for 
the year 1942-1943: 

Standing Committee on Religion: Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman; Very Rev. 
Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y.; Brother Alexis 
Klee, S.C., A.M., Bay St. Louis, Miss.; Sister M. Loyola, 
C.S.C., A.M., New Orleans, La. 

Standing Committee on Regional Units: Brother Julius 
J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., St. Louis, Mo., Chairman; Rev. 
Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, Pa., Eastern; Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Mulhern, S.J., A.M., New Orleans, La., Southern; 
Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, IIl., Central; 
Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif., 
California. 
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Committee on Policies: Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind., Chairman; Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Alfred Schnepp, S.M., Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A.M., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Committee on Secondary-School Libraries: Rev. Bernar- 
dine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Oak Park, IIl., Chair- 
man; Very Rev. John B. Moriarity, A.M., Ironwood, Mich.; 
Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister 
Francis Joseph, S.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind.; 
Sister Louise, R.S.M.; Brother Frederick, S.C. 

Committee on Finance: Brother Joseph Matthew, F-:S.C., 
A.M., Memphis, Tenn.; Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, 
Ala.; Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

Editorial Board, Catholic High-School Bulletin: Rev. 
Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, Ill., Editor, Chair- 
man; Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Sister M. Joan, O.P., Ph.D., Chicago, III. 

Closing prayer was said by Father O’Dowd. 

The meeting adjourned. 

BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C., 
Secretary. 








MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 
St. Ignatius’ High School, Chicago, IIl., 
December. 29, 1941, 10:00 A. M. 
The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Sec- 
ondary-School Department, N. C. E. A., was called to order 
by the President, Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J. The opening 
prayer was said by Very Rev. John B. Moriarity. 


ROLL CALL 


Roll call by the Secretary showed the following in at- 
tendance: Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel, Very Rev. John B. Moriarity, Rev. Norbert C. Bar- 
rett, Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Rev. Laurence M. 
Barry, S.J., Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, 
8.J., Brother Philip, F.S.C., Brother Bernard T. Schad, 
S.M., Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Brother Joseph Mat- 
thew, F.S.C., Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Brother Os- 
wald, C.F.X., Brother William, C.S.C., Brother John Berch- 
mans, F.S.C., Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S8.M., Brother 
Alexis Klee, S8.C., Sister M. Joan, O.P. 

Telegrams or letters explained the absence of the fol- 
lowing: Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, Rev. 
James T. O’Dowd, Rev. James A. King, 8.J., Very Rev. 
Philip J. Furlong, Brother William Sharkey, S.C., Brother 
Benjamin, C.F.X., Sister M. Evangela, $.S.N.D., Sister M. 
Josita, B.V.M., Sister M. Loyola, C.S.C. 


READING OF THE MINUTES 


The minutes of the Executive Meeting, New Orleans, 
April 15, 1941, were read and approved on a motion by 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., seconded by Brother Jo- 
seph Matthew, F.S.C. 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., gave an informal report of 
the meeting of the General Executive Board in Washington. 
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The annual convention, he informed us, is scheduled for 
San Francisco, Easter week of 1942. At the General Meet- 
ing, the N. C. E. A. Newsletter and a Secondary-School 
Department Bulletin were discussed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


(A) Library Committee.—Chairman, Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P. Father Myers explained that the list of 110 
titles has been widely distributed, and that a Catholic High- 
School Catalogue of 1,000 titles is being prepared. He sug- 
gested that the Secondary-School Department of N. C. E. A. 
formally indorse the catalogue. Accordingly, a motion was 
made by Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., that Rev. Julian 
L. Maline, S.J., prepare a written endorsement of the Cath- 
olic High-School Catalogue and send it to Mr. Richard J. 
Hurley, Chairman. 

This resolution is to be submitted at the Annual Meeting. 
The motion was seconded by Father Goebel and was car- 
ried. 

Father Goebel moved that the President of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Secondary-School Department of the 
N. C. E. A. be authorized to instruct the Secretaries of the 
Regional Units to present to the Executive Secretary of the 
Regional Accrediting Agencies a copy of our library list 
and ask for its consideration. The motion was seconded 
by Brother John Berchmans, F.S.C., and was carried. 

(B) Report on Religion—Chairman, Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel. Father Goebel’s report was accepted on a motion 
by Father Mulhern, S.J., and seconded by Brother Alexis 
Klee, S.C. 

(C) Report of Regional Units —Chairman, Brother Ju- 
lius J. Kreshel, 8.M. Brother Julius Kreshel’s report was 
read and filed. Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., moved the 
acceptance of the report; it was seconded by Brother Alexis 
Klee, S.C., and was carried. 

(D) Report on Finance.—Chairman, Brother Eugene A. 
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Paulin, S.M. Brother Eugene Paulin’s report was read and 
filed with the President of our Executive Committee. 

Brother Joseph Matthew, F.S.C., moved the adoption of 
the report; this was seconded by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 
S.M., and carried. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The publication of a Bulletin by the Secondary-School De- 
partment of the N. C. E. A. was discussed. A quarterly 
publication was favored. It might print papers read at 
regional-unit conferences, editorials, announcements, inter- 
esting news of men and institutions, experiments. 


Motion of approval was made by Father Mulhern, S.J., 
seconded by Father Cox, and carried. 


These names for the Bulletin were proposed: 


Quarterly of the Secondary-School Department of the 
N. C. E. A. 


Catholic Regional Quarterly of the Secondary-School De- 
partment of the N. C. E. A. 


N. C. E. A. Secondary-School Quarterly. 

Catholic High-School Quarterly—N. C. E. A. 

High-School Quarterly of the N. C. E. A. 

Recess was called at 12:00 Noon. 

Meeting was resumed at 1:30 P. M. Very Rev. John B. 
Moriarity said the opening prayer. 

A By-Law to retire from the Executive Committee, mem- 
bers failing to attend two consecutive meetings unless duly 
excused was discussed, but the motion for approval was 
tabled on a motion by Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., sec- 
onded by Brother John Berchmans, F.S.C. 

A motion was made by Brother Bernard Schad, S.M., 
that a committee composed of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of the Secondary-School Depart- 
ment of the N. C. E. A. decide the theme for each annual 
convention and notify members of the Executive Committee 
of its selection in the letter calling for topics and speakers. 
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The motion was seconded by Brother Julius Kreshel, 
S.M., and carried. 


PROJECTED PROGRAM 


Several themes were discussed. Motion approving the 
theme “For God and Country” was made by Brother Alexis 
Klee, S.C., seconded by Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., 
and was carried. 

It was recommended that we embody an informal forum 
in our next Annual Convention. Some topic under Philoso- 
phy of Education was suggested. The President of the 
Secondary-School Department was authorized to work out 
further details, with the exception of Religion, in the prep- 
aration of our Program. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


A standing vote of thanks was offered to Father Barry, 
S.J., and the faculty of St. Ignatius High School for the 
splendid hospitality extended to the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Secondary-School Department of 
the N. C. E. A. in session December 19, 1941. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Motion to adjourn was made by Brother Bernard Schad, 
S.M., and seconded by Father Goebel. The meeting ad- 
journed at 4:00 P. M. 

BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C., 
Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II1., 
April 6, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 
The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary-School Department, N. C. E. A., was called to order by 
the President, Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8. J. The opening 
prayer was said by Very Rev. John B. Moriarity. 
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ROLL CALL 


Roll call by the Secretary showed all present except Rev. 
Leo M. Byrnes, Rev. Joseph G. Cox, Brother William 
Sharkey, S.C., Sister M. Evangela, 8.S.N.D., and Sister M. 
Loyola, C.S.C. 

The Chairman read letters of resignation from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee from Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., and Sis- 
ter M. Josita, B.V.M. 

A motion was made by Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., 
and seconded by Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., that the 
Secretary write each a letter of appreciation for the valu- 
able services each rendered the Committee. 

The Secretary’s report was approved on a motion by 
Brother Alexis Klee, S.C. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


Committee on Religion.—Chairman, Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel. Father Goebel’s report was read and filed. It was 
approved on a motion made by Brother Matthew, F-.S.C. 

Committee on Regional Units—Chairman, Brother Ber- 
nard Schad, 8S. M. This report was read and filed. It was 
approved on a motion by Brother Henry Ringkamp, 8.M. 

Committee on Library.—Chairman, Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P. Father Myers reported difficulty in preparing 
lists because many excellent Catholic books and articles do 
not seem appropriate for high-school pupils. Prepared lists 
have been widely circulated. However, no standardizing 
agency has accepted our list of periodicals. We need, Father 
Myers explained, an authoritative list of periodicals. The 
report was accepted on a motion by Brother Benjamin, 
C.F.X. 

Committees on Policies.—Chairman, Rev. Leo C. Gainor, 
O. P. Owing to Father Gainor’s resignation, this report 
was waived. 

Committee on Publications.—Chairman, Brother Eugene 
A. Paulin, S.M. An appropriate name for the secondary- 
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school quarterly publication was discussed. Catholic High- 
School Bulletin—N. C. E. A., Quarterly Bulletin of the N. C. 
EK. A.—Secondary-School Department, were suggested. 
Father Goebel suggested Catholic High-School Bulletin— 
Quarterly Publication of the N.C. E. A. This latter title 
was approved on a motion by Brother Benjamin, C.F.X. 

Father Goebel moved that the choice of the editorial staff 
and the detailed planning of the publication of the quarterly 
bulletin of the Secondary-School Department be left to the 
President of the Department, who will act after hearing 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee. Motion 
was carried. 

Monsignor Furlong moved that the department bulletin 
be published through the Washington Office of the Secre- 
tary General, to whom all copy is to be sent. This motion 
was carried. 

Brother Alexis Klee made this motion: In case there is 
question of deleting material submitted by the Editor of 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the Secondary-School Department, 
the Secretary General shall confer with the Editor regard- 
ing this deletion; if an agreement cannot be reached be- 
tween the Secretary General and the Editor in question, the 
problem shall be referred for final solution to the Commit- 
tee on Publications of the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. The motion was carried. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Father Goebel presided, while Father Maline suggested 
some changes in the By-Laws: 


I. In Article IV, Section IV, the word “member” 
was proposed instead of “Chairman.” On a motion 
by Brother Benjamin, the change was approved. 

II. Father Maline moved that only a representative 
of an institution holding institutional membership 
shall be eligible to hold office in the Department or to 
be a member of its Executive Committee. The motion 
was defeated. 

III. Father Maline moved that membership in the 
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Executive Committee be limited to six consecutive 
years, but that this limitation shall not affect officers 
of the Department. The motion was defeated. 
After a brief recess, this recommendation to the General 
Committee was approved: 


Affiliation with a specified Department and Section should 
be indicated on the mailed statement and receipt for annual 
dues. 

Brother Benjamin moved that a round-table discussion 
of Acceleration be scheduled for Thursday morning at 8:45. 
Motion was carried. 

On a motion by Brother Henry Ringkamp, the meeting 
was adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 

BROTHER PHILIP, F-.S.C., 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
St. Ignatius’ High School, Chicago, IIl., 
December 29, 1941. 
Report to cover three points: 


(1) First terminal achievement of this committee being 
widely distributed. “One Hundred Catholic Titles for 
High-School Libraries” has gone to 33 states, one district 
and three Canadian provinces. About 3,000 copies sent 
out—all answers to requests with exception of those sent to 
member schools of this Department. Requests have come 
from State University Libraries, Teachers’ Colleges, Sem- 
inaries, Catholic Colleges and High Schools, Community 
Motherhouses, Public Libraries, Book Stores and Pamphlet 
Clearing Houses, Public High-School Libraries, Diocesan 
Departments of Education, Catholic Magazines, and the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Also distributed to 
memberships of a number of parent-teacher groups which 
Chairman was privileged to address. About 2,000 copies 
are still on hand. 

(2) With approval of this Executive Committee, Chair- 
man of Libraries Committee accepted invitation of a group 
of C.L.A. membership to become member of Executive Com- 
mittee of the C.H.S.C. Just one year ago this work was be- 
gun. When completed, the C.H.S.C. will contain about a 
thousand titles. It is to be published along with the 4th 
edition of the Standard Catalog for High-School Libra- 
ries during the summer of 1942. The work of sifting and 
checking has been going on steadily. Sample of format 
of C. H.S. C. may be seen in list of 42 recent books added to 
Standard Catalog Supplement for years 1938-41. They 
want our endorsement. Should be given as action is in 
line with policy of cooperation between N. C. E. A. and 
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C. L. A. adopted by this group at general convention in 
Washington. 

(3) Libraries Committee wants more work to do for 
member schools. Suggestion result of conversation recently 
with State High-School visitor. Libraries should be the 
heart of instruction in our schools. Can our committee 
help to bring this about? Other suggestions from members 
most welcome. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BERNARDINE B. MyYErs, O.P., 


Chairman. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
April 7, 1942. 

In making this annual report which will deal entirely 
with a phase of the cooperation between this Department 
and the Catholic Library Association, your Committee on 
Libraries presumes that you are all familiar with the 
format, contents, and purposes of the Standard Catalog for 
High-School Libraries published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. This catalog is acknowledged to be the best in the 
field and has been accepted as a standard checklist and 
buying guide in the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Studies of Secondary-School Standards. The only unfor- 
tunate feature about the Standard Catalog is its inade- 
quacy for the Catholic High School, and yet—at least at 
the present time—the Catholic High-School’s library hold- 
ings must be evaluated according to the content of this same 
Standard Catalog. 

This inadequacy arises from the fact that although the 
Catholic High School has a great deal in common with any 
secondary-school, still it stands alone in this, that it must 
foster the acquisition by its pupils of a genuinely Catholic 
philosophy . of. life. The books on its library shelves are 
among its most potent allies in attaining this purpose and 
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consequently, many titles in many areas of selection found 
in the Standard Catalog are necessarily absent from the 
shelves of the Catholic High-School library. 

State officers of education and others responsible for the 
evaluation of our high schools have given us the assurance 
that were an authoritative Catholic Catalog available, our 
libraries and our library services would be judged accord- 
ing to its content. 

This badly felt need is about to be filled as the coming 
summer will see published the new Catholic High-School 
Catalog, identical in format to the Standard Catalog and 
containing close to 10,000 titles. This monumental work 
which was begun by a group within the Catholic Library 
Association now proceeds to completion under the direction 
of an executive committee of 24 members, two of whom are 
members of your own Committee on Libraries. Endorse- 
ment of the project by the Secondary-School Department of 
the N. C. E. A. is hopefully awaited by this group. The 
Chairman of your Libraries Committee recommends most 
urgently that this Department go on record in this con- 
vention as heartily endorsing the Catholic High-School 
Catalog—one of the most forward steps in recent times in 
behalf of Catholic Secondary Education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BERNARDINE B. MYErs, O.P., 
Chairman. 











REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGION 


TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
St. Ignatius’ High School, Chicago, IIL, 
December 29, 1941. 
The Committee has submitted a number of titles on Re- 
ligion for the forthcoming Annual Convention. The Chair- 
man has also received a number of suggestions from Father 
Maline, President of the Secondary-School Department. 
In both cases the subjects have been selected on the basis 
of suitability for high-school pupils. The titles submitted 
to the Chairman have been mimeographed for your con- 


sideration. Respectfully submitted, 


EDMUND J. GOEBEL, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
April 6, 1942. 

In preparing the program for this year’s Religion Session, 
April 8, the Chairman selected papers according to the 
polled preference of the Executive Committee. The three 
papers selected rated first in the choice of the committee 
members. We hope that this represents the desires of the 
Department on the subject of Religion. The papers se- 
lected are as follows: 

“A Supervisor’s Evaluation of the Teaching of Religion.” 
Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Ph.D., Inspector of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The Need for Instruction in the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony.” Rev. Raymond B. Bourgoin, S.T.B., A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Monsignor James Coyle High School, Taunton, Mass. 

“Catholics as Responsible Citizens.” Right Rev. John J. 
Fallon, A.M., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Belle- 


ville, Ill. Respectfully submitted, 


EDMUND J. GOEBEL, 
Chairman. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
St. Ignatius’ High School, Chicago, II1., 
December 29, 1941. 

The forthcoming Proceedings of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will contain the Report on Regional 
Units up to the time of the New Orleans Convention. Since 
then the following is to be reported: 

The Central Regional Unit will hold its next meeting a 
day or two previous to the North Central Association Con- 
vention in the Stevens Hotel next spring. A program will 
be formulated by a planning committee some time early in 
January, at the call of the Chairman, Brother John Berch- 
mans, F.S.C., St. Paul, Minn. 

The Southern Regional Unit convened December 5, 1941 
at St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky., under the chair- 
manship of Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., of San An- 
tonio, Tex. A Panel Discussion, “Youth Tell Their Story,” 
was opened by Sister Rose Maureen, S.L., Louisville, Ky. 
Then followed “Youth and the School,’’ by Brother Alexis, 
8.C., Bay St. Louis, Miss.; “Youth at Work,” by Brother 
Ricardo, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky.; “Youth at Play,” by 
Brother I. Leo, F.S.C., Memphis, Tenn.; “Youth and the 
Church,” by Sister M. Leontine, S.S.N.D., New Orleans, La. 
Brother George N. Schuster, S.M., St. Louis, Mo., gave an 
interesting paper on “Catholic Literature Dressed to the 
Student’s Taste.” 

The meeting was addressed by the President of the 
N. C. E. A., Secondary-School Department, Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

The following officers were elected: 


Chairman: Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Vice-Chairman: Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary: Sister M. Frances, S.S.J., Baton Rouge, La. 
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Delegate: Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, S.J., A.M., New Or- 
leans, La. 

The Eastern Regional Unit is going to hold its annual 
meeting in New York City on January 2, 1942, under the 
auspices of His Excellency, Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman. 
The Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School will house the 
sessions. Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., Chairman of the East- 
ern Regional Unit, will preside. Tentative on the program 
will be His Excellency, Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York; Doctor Crowley of Fordham 
University; Father Gorham, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia; Sister Thomas Aquin, O.P.; Father 
Garesche, S.J.; Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Inspector 
of Schools, Dayton, Ohio. Father Garesche’s paper, ‘‘Voca- 
tions to the Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods,” will be one 
topic for discussion. 

The California Regional Unit plans to hold a meeting in 
spring of 1942. No preliminary meeting and no discussions 
of plans have been held to date. (Letter of Rev. James A. 
King, S.J., St. Ignatius High School, San Francisco. 
12/17/41.) 

The Northwestern Regional Unit has not reported. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., 
Chairman. 


TO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
April 6, 1942. 

At the December meeting of the Executive Board, a re- 
port on the meeting of one of the regional units was made, 
that of the Southern Regional Unit, held at Louisville, Ky., 
December 5, 1941. 

Subsequent to the December meeting of the Executive 
Board, the following is to be reported: 

The Middle Atlantic Regional Unit (Eastern Unit) held 
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its fifth annual meeting at the Cardinal Hayes Memorial 
High School, January 8, 1942, Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., 
Chairman. Archbishop Francis J. Spellman extolled the 
patriotism of Catholics, a patriotism based on the secure 
foundations of truth and discipline. Dr. Francis M. Crow- 
ley, Fordham University, advocated the publicizing of Cath- 
olic Educational Activity. Sister M. Thomas Aquin, O.P., 
spoke on “A United Educational Front.” Father Schleer 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., suggested a cur- 
tailment of the educational program in the grades rather 
than in the college. Rev. Thomas A. Gorham of Philadel- 
phia told of “Cooperative Study Procedure in Secondary- 
School Evaluation.” The last feature of the day was a 
paper by Rev. Edward F. Garesche, 8.J., followed by a dis- 
cussion led by Brother Louis Faerber, 8.M., Mineola, L. I., 
N. Y., on “The Need of Vocations to the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods.” Newly elected officers are: 

Chairman: Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Vice-Chairman: Brother Dennis Edward, F.S.C., Am- 
mendale, Md. 

Secretary: Sister M. Concepta, O.P., New York, N. Y. 

No delegate was elected. 

The Central Regional Unit met at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 24, 1942, for the fifth time. Brother John 
Berchmans, F.S.C., Cretin High School, St. Paul, Minn., 
presided. The theme for the day was “The Catholic High 
School and the War Effort.” Captain Oliver L. Rapp, 
U.S.A., Chicago, led off with an address on “Gearing the 
Curriculum to the War Effort.” He advocated the stressing 
of existing elements of the curriculum rather than radical 
modification. Quality of work done is paramount. Then 
followed Rev. Eugene L. Lamb, 8.M., Kirkwood, Mo., who 
took for topic, “The Teaching of Religion and the War Ef- 
fort.” He showed how Catholic training contributed ele- 
ments of strength and fortitude to the boys in the armed 
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forces. At noon the unit met in a joint luncheon with the 
Midwest (college) unit. Archbishop John G. Murray of 
St. Paul was the after-dinner speaker. Later Sister M. 
Laurine, O.P., Adrian, Mich., made a plea for the fostering 
of a spirit of Pan-Americanism in a paper entitled “Spir- 
itual Inter-Americanism.” Rev. John P. Delaney, 8.J., New 
York City, looked to the future outcome of the present 
world crisis in his address on “The Social Order in War 
and Peace.” 

The following officers were elected: 

Chairman: Rev. Bernardine M. Myers, O.P., A.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, IIl. 

Vice-Chairman: Sister M. Ignace, S.S.N.D., Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

Secretary: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A.M., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Delegate: (incumbent) Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., 
A.M., Chicago, III. 

The California Regional Unit—This unit was to have 
held its annual meeting at the time that the N. C. E. A. was 
to hold its convention in San Francisco in Easter Week. The 
war crisis necessitated the holding of the national conven- 
tion in Chicago. Father James T. O’Dowd, Chairman of 
the California Regional Unit wrote under date of March 
13 that the unit would meet this fall during the Thanks- 
giving recess. 

The present officers are: 

Chairman: Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman: Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Secretary: Brother S. Edward, F.S.C., Sacramento, Calif. 

Delegate: Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The New England Regional Unit.—Right Rev. Richard J. 
Quinlan, Diocesan Supervisor of Schools, Boston, wrote 
February 7, 1942, “I expect to attend the N. C. E. A. Con- 
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vention which is to be held in Chicago during Easter Week. 
At that time I will be pleased to discuss with you the forma- 
tion of a New England Unit.” 


The Northwest Regional Unit—The Archbishop of Port- 
land, Oreg., Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, and Bishop 
Charles D. White of Spokane, Wash., were approached on 
the formation of a Northwest Regional Unit. Bishop White 
replied in a letter dated March 21, 1942, saying that he 
was interested in the formation of such a unit and sug- 
gested that the matter be taken up with the several super- 
intendents of the ecclesiastical Province of Portland in 
Oregon. 

Respectfully submitted, 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


Chairman: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Members: Rev. Joseph C. Mulhern, 8.J., A.M., New Or- 
leans, La.; Sister M. Bernadita, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
James A. King, 8.J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. 
Laurence M. Barry, 8.J., A.M., Chicago, IIl. 
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PAPERS 


EXAMINING THE PRODUCT OF THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


REV. WILFRED M. MALLON, SJ., Pu.D., ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Entering this bourne from which I may not return, I 
left my epitaph at the doorway, “a lion devoured in a den of 
Daniels.” This is a warm spot for a college dean of St. 
Louis. I could exude an aroma of sweetness and light and 
be loved; or I could succumb to the natural tendency to 
find everything wrong within the family. Groping for 
help, I asked Father Maline just what I was expected to 
talk about, and he helped me enormously by saying I was 
to talk “about ten minutes.” I am assuming that this is 
not an orchid-gathering bee, but rather a frank discussion 
designed to contribute to your continuing and conspicuous 
plans for improvement of the Catholic high school. For- 
tunately, I shall not be hampered by facts. In the past 
several years I have made innumerable statistical studies 
of college Freshmen, but on no occasion have I segregated 
results for Catholic high-school graduates as a group. 
Frankly, a major reason has been what I conceive of as 
the greatest obstacle to the cooperation of the Catholic col- 
lege in the improvement of the Catholic high school. 

There seems to be in some quarters, by conviction, by 
way of defense, or by accident, an identification of the 
quality of the Catholic high school with the dogmas of our 
Faith. Do not misunderstand me to say that kind of fuzzy 
thinking occurs only in the Catholic high school. It has 
two bad effects: (1) An unwarranted smugness and a mis- 
taken basking ‘neath laurel wreaths twined endlessly in 
pulpit and on platform for reasons other than academic 
quality. Because its chefs possess untarnished the deposit 
of Faith the food is not necessarily well cooked in all Cath- 
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olic kitchens. (2) The second bad effect, which is very 
logical, is a consequent tendency to take offense at objec- 
tive criticism and to attribute it to bigotry, disloyalty, or 
just common family crabbing. 

Being without facts of an objective nature, I shall try 
to give you impressions, but impressions derived from ex- 
perience and impressions of other people which my own ex- 
perience substantiates or at least does not prove false. 
Owing to our common familiarity with meditative matter 
in that form, I have cast what I shall say into three points: 


(1) Religious Training.—I think that no priest in a Cath- 
olic boys’ college can have much experience without the 
conviction that, regardless of anything else, on the basis 
of religious training alone the Catholic high school very 
adequately justifies its existence and its support. That 
isn’t a bromide; that is a statement based on experience 
with your product. One has only to compare your product 
with the boy from an equally Catholic home but with a 
public high-school education to thank God you exist. And 
the fundamental difference is this: the degree to which 
religion is a functioning part of the young man’s life, his 
philosophy of life, his evaluation of things about him, his 
acquaintance with Catholicism as a force in life and solu- 
tion for its problems, his devotional life, his reading. 


There are, of course, vast differences among the products 
of different Catholic high schools. They range from in- 
svired intellectual Catholics to pious rememberers of Cate- 
chism answers and lighters of vigil lights; but uniformly 
their knowledge of their Faith is so notable that we at St. 
Louis Universitv no longer give Freshmen a placement test 
in Religion. We segregate them on the basis of Catholic 
high-school or public high-school attendance: and it is a 
rare case to find a Freshman misplaced on this basis. In 
other words, it is almost impossible for the Catholic college 
to produce great Catholics for whom Catholicism is a vi- 
brant and all-embracing creed and code and culture unless 
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you have had them first. Coming from the public high 
school they come with too little and too late; too little to 
have time to build foundations from the bottom up and then 
erect the superstructure of great Catholicism, or too late to 
accept Catholicism as the integrating force in life. But, 
the picture is not all rosy. The unevenness of your prod- 
ucts only emphasizes how great a job could be done and is 
not done in many a Catholic high school. May I hazard the 
impression that the best job seems to be done, so far as 
boys are concerned, in the large boys’ high school. They 
seem to taper off from there through the coeducational 


. high school, down through the small and rural high school. 


This is a problem of the religion program, its depth, its 
attractiveness, its challenge, and its intellectual adequacy 
for young men at the high-school level. 


(2) Academic Training.—It is impossible here to speak 
of the product of the Catholic high school. The high schools 
vary too much in quality, and they fluctuate in quality. I 
have always thought this fluctuation was owing to the turn- 
over of principals, to the normal degree of error in picking 
horses so frequently and just possibly to that old in-door 
sport of directors and directresses of studies—finding some 
one with the minimum credits, blandly assuming that that 
makes a principal. 


We had Freshmen just last year from close to 40 differ- 
ent Catholic high schools. There were 11 first-third high- 
school graduates who landed in the lowest third in our 
freshman class on the basis of the year’s record; and nine 
of these 11 were from Catholic high schools, a dispropor- 
tionate number, and two from rural public high schools. 
I have in mind two Catholic high schools from which no 
graduate is a successful college risk. From one of them 
three years in succession a top tenth student had to be 
dropped for poor scholarship within a year. The second 
school and possibly a third have similar records. Here is 
a very specific instance. The high school is hundreds of 
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miles from St. Louis. So far as I recall we have had only 
two of its graduates in our college. “Number 1 arrived 
with four years of high-school Latin and no grade below 
90. We registered him in freshman Latin. At the end of 
October we transferred him to the course equivalent to the 
third year of high-school Latin. Early in December we 
transferred him to the course equivalent to first-year high- 
school Latin. He passed that course at the semester with 
a grade of 70. His successor went through the identical 
adjustment process, except that he couldn’t keep up with 
the second-semester work, the equivalent of second-year 
high-school Latin and dropped out of college altogether. I 
could give you many isolated instances out of which impres- 
sions have grown. The impressions generalized are these: 
Except for the large boys’ high school, and not all of them, 
the graduate of the Catholic high school is not as well pre- 
pared in content, in technique, or in the requisite ability to 
handle himself as is the graduate of the city public high- 
school. Boys’ high schools rank first, the coeducational 
high school ranks second, and the small high school, which 
ranks at the bottom, certainly has not made the impression 
on me that it is any better academically, if always as good, 
as the rural public high school of equal size. I attribute 
the student’s failure to the high school when he ranks very 
high on freshman tests and then very low on production. 
It is very common to find the highest ranking graduates of 
small Catholic high schools ranking very low on freshman 
tests, and then doing college work which supports the test 
evidence. 


The problems I think are these: (1) The small high 
school does not have the range of abilities, therefore does 
not have the very superior. Consequently, it does not pro- 
vide the competition which gets teachers and the average 
boy to work up to capacity. (2) The small independent 
high school is very apt to be quite provincial, a world unto 
itself except for poster contests. It doesn’t know whether 
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its production corresponds to what a good high school 
should be producing. (3) The great asset of smallness, the 
chance for personal contact and direction, is sometimes 
abused by excessive acquaintance and judgments are based 
on goodness, docility, cooperativeness, and the number of 
chances sold on the parish quilt rather than on academic 
production. (4) For some unknown reason, it is my im- 
pression that the small Catholic high school, and some larger 
ones, does not demand sufficient work and train young 
men to stand on their feet and face tough academic jobs, 
for they reveal lost-soul complexes without some one to 
lean on. They reveal thirst for advice and specific direc- 
tions. Maybe, too, there is a little too much emphasis on the 
sideshows in high school and too little on the main tent, 
academic growth and maturity. 


(3) Aggressiveness, Leadership, and Activities——The 
preduct of the Catholic high school alone is conspicuous in 
activities which we might classify under Catholic Action, 
to a degree that causes something of consternation to the 
public high-school graduate. A few outstanding public 
high-school graduates have told me the reasons for their 
apparent apathy; they just can’t find the interest in them 
because their Faith to them has been a Sunday morning 
closed compartment of life, and, secondly, they feel a sense 
of inferiority in the midst of informed and active Catholic 
young men. Without your products we in the colleges 
could only start ab initio, and we couldn’t hope to come 
close to producing the great host of militant young Catho- 
lics of America. But, again, the quality tapers off from the 
large boys’ Catholic high school. In other activities and 
leadership functions the small high-school graduate yields 
to the graduate of the larger school. The latter seems to 
have taken from his experiences more aggressiveness, more 
leadership, more self-confidence, more ability to manage. 
Frankly, it is rare that a boy graduate of a coeducational 
Catholic high school shows leadership, and I wonder if he 
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is provided in high school with activities, other than ath- 
letics, that really attract and challenge the boy. 


Implications For the Catholic High School 


(1) Reopen the question of the religion teaching, its 
depth, its intellectual level, its stimulation and find out what 
the best Catholic high schools are doing. 

(2) Seek the cooperation of the neighboring Catholic 
colleges in determining the religious and academic quality 
of your graduates, and get beneath their veneer of en- 
couragement to facts. 

(8) Place major emphasis on the continuation studies, 
such as English, mathematics, and the languages, and on 
the techniques of study and reading. 

(4) Overcome the obstacle of isolation by comparing 
your production through the many very acceptable stand- 
ardized tests with the production of other high schools. 

(5) Do something to develop self-reliance, initiative, 
sense of responsibility, and backbone in the face of ob- 
stacles; and realize in what you do that these qualities 
develop like virtue in the practice. 

(6) Increase work demands, realizing that your greatest 
contribution is developing technique, habit, and desire to 
produce up to capacity. 
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EXAMINING THE PRODUCT OF THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER M. CYRIL AARON, S.C., A.M., DEAN OF SETON HILL 
COLLEGE, GREENSBURG, PA. 


Reverend Chairman, Members of the Panel, Represent- 
atives of the Secondary-School Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association: ° 
In presenting this evaluation of the high-school graduate, 

I assume that quality of product is the sole consideration of 
this panel and that honest judgment will encounter no sen- 
timental obstacles. I am well aware of many traits and 
accomplishments in the high-school graduate which merit 
highest commendation and praise both for her and for the 
school she represents. Today I confine my remarks to those 
deficiencies which when not eliminated hinder and even 
prevent deserving young women from securing a bacca- 
laureate degree. 


DISCUSSION 


The type of high-school product with which I am best 
acquainted is the young woman whose high-school course of 
study guarantees three units (four years) of English, four 
units of foreign language, two units of mathematics, and 
six additional units to be chosen from a range of subjects 
but which invariably include one or more units in history 
and one or more units in science. These units of study 
must be represented by a quality of achievement sufficiently 
excellent to rank the holder in the upper quintile of her 
graduating class and to warrant a statement by the Prin- 
cipal of her high school that she is capable of doing suc- 
cessful college work. Such is the high-school student who 
enters Seton Hill College. 

My examination of this product proceeds from three main 
sources: (1) Evidence yielded through the use of objective 
measures; (2) the testimony of instructors engaged in 
teaching college Freshmen; (3) and self-analysis submitted 
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by the high-school product herself. Remarks evoked by 
this examination are in no sense directed disparingly 
toward Administrators and Faculties of high schools, nor 
are they restricted to graduates from the parochial high 
school only. Basically they represent a systematic collec- 
tion of evidence concerning the educational status of stu- 
dents entering college which should be presented at this 
conference if high-school authorities are to judge realis- 
tically certain assumed inadequacies in their educational 
program. 


In 1924 the first edition of what later came to be recog- 
nized as The American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination appeared on the market. Beginning with that 
edition and administering every successive edition to stu- 
dents entering Seton Hill, I now have a record of perform- 
ance on that test by approximately 1,700 college Freshmen. 
This file of information is supplemented by evidence se- , 
cured through batteries of Cooperative Tests administered 
annually for placement purposes. 


The American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination does not yield an intelligence quotient. It does 
test specific abilities and it represents a sound instrument 
for classification by groups. On the basis of this examina- 
tion, Seton Hill Freshmen naturally fall into three classes. 
A significant percentage of the number rank high on the 
tests and represent a distinctly superior group; an insig- 
nificant number score low on the tests and eventually with- 
draw from the college because they fail to meet require- 
ments for graduation; a third group is composed of those 
students who possess a better-than-average mentality but 
who score low on one or more of the tests. This group 
forms the basis of this study. 


Keeping in mind that the entire class has been admitted 
to college on basis of selection the question arises as to why 
so large a number score low on one or more of the tests. 
Diagnosis of test results reveals a somewhat stereotyped 
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pattern of disability and projects a curve of distribution 
devending not so much upon mental sagacity as upon de- 
velopment of certain fundamental techniques, tools, and 
skills essential to intelligent study, communication, and re- 
flection. The greatest number of low scores appear on tests 
in arithmetic, in English, and in history. Low scores in 
arithmetic more frequently result from want of knowledge 
of mechanical skills than from lack of mathematical abil- 
ity ; low scores in English usually reveal want of knowledge 
in the rudiments of grammar; law scores in history show 
high degree of correlation with deficiency in reading skills. 


The necessity for repairing these deficiencies appears in 
the classroom where a course in Chemistry or in Physics, 
or an elementary course in Statistics may expose deficient 
knowledge of common and decimal fractions; of tables for 
weights and measures; or of the use of the radical. A 
freshman course in Composition may reveal inability to 
make effective use of the English language in reading, 
writing, and speaking. It sometimes uncovers lamentable 
deficiency in knowledge of sentence structure, of standard 
usage of grammar, or of diction and punctuation, and fre- 
quently it uncovers an impoverished vocabulary. A fresh- 
man course in History may reveal low speed in reading, 
failure to comprehend what is read, or inability to organize 
materials and to read material in a critical or associational 
manner. 


To the objection that training in fundamental skills is 
not the work of the high school, I insist that obligation in 
this connection is not confined to the elementary school. 
The student who cannot successfully manipulate the me- 
chanics of arithmetic or who is unable to construct an 
orderly series of grammatical sentences holds honest claim 
to the earnest and continuous effort of the educational staff 
whether in the elementary school, the high school, or the 
college. As it is the function of the elementary school to 
see that the child learns to read, so is it the function of the 
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high school to see that the student reads to learn and not 
until she does read to learn will she become interested in 
developing and refining techniques for the integration of 
classroom and library; textbook and reference assignments. 


Further insight into the high-school product is gained 
through the test in artificial language. Distinction on this 
test indicates that many young women entering college 
possess outstanding linguistic ability; yet many of them 
voice positive dislike for the study of language and admit 
that they continued its study in high school only because of 
college-entrance requirements. We probably all concur in 
the opinion that acquaintance with foreign languages im- 
proves the student’s command of the English language by 
increasing vocabulary and enriching understanding of the 
use and meaning of words. We grant that it develops in- 
tellectual power by furnishing insight into foreign civiliza- 
tions, foreign modes of thought, and foreign manner of ex- 
pression. Why then are high-school courses in Latin and 
Modern Language so meager that they neither provide 
thorough foundation for future study nor develop appreci- 
ation for values inherent in a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages? Were there no other reason than that current 
trends in world events make the study of foreign lan- 
guage desirable, that should suffice to induce High-School 
Administrators to replace the present inadequate progam 
of language study by a‘curriculum rich enough to convince 
students that because of their practical and cultural values 
foreign languages should form an essential part of the 
high-school program. , 


Given opportunity to express herself, the college Fresh- 
man offers accurate analysis of her educational status. She 
shows definite concern about her educational handicaps and 
responds with interest and effort to remedial stimuli. Cor- 
rective work in the freshman year of college effects decided 
improvement in the reading habits and fundamental skills 
of these students. Under faculty guidance, programs of 
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instruction covering such topics as “How to Study,” “Proper 
Use of the Library,” “Integration of Textbook and Refer- 
ence Assignments,” “The Psychology of Reading,” etc. 
supplement preparation that is deficient and convince Fresh- 
men that directed reading is an essential element in college 
education. The method of teaching adopted compels the 
student to realize that intellectual growth rests upon self- 
drill, self-direction, and self-exploration and that all of this 
work requires a framework of skills upon which to build. 
If that framework has not been successfully developed in 
the high school then it must be developed in college before 
the student is capable of mastering assignments. As a re- 
sult the first year of college work is burdened with effort 
to level up the knowledge, skills, and ability of students 
having widely differing preparation. It will scarcely be 
disputed that minds well disciplined, broadly informed, 
and sensitive to intellectual distinctions can be molded in 
college only when the high school successfully implants 
those skills and techniques which enable its graduates to 
promote development for the present and to shape per- 
spective for the future. 











EXAMINING THE PRODUCT OF THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


REV. CARROLL F. DEADY, Px.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF DETROIT, MICH. 


The Superintendent has the disadvantage of not know- 
ing intimately many high-school boys and girls. He does 
not have that heart-to-heart understanding that a high- 
school teacher has—or, even in a lesser degree, the high- 
school Principal. 

However, the Superintendent has the distinct advantage 
of knowing many high-school boys and girls and over a long 
period of time. He saw them as babes in the first grade 
and he sees them as Seniors in the twelfth grade. He has 
a broad outlook over the whole system. From this outlook 
he presents to you the following evaluation. For the most 
part it is scientific. The only unscientific part may be the 
personal comments appended thereto. 

To evaluate the product from that point of view, or from 
any point of view, you have to have a yardstick, a measur- 
ing instrument, a standard of some kind. Projecting the 
individual graduate against that scale, you observe his 
strong points and his weak points, you can judge the ef- 
fectiveness of the school system. 

In developing such an evaluating instrument, I was re- 
minded of that challenging verse: 

Greeting his pupils, the master asked, 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we save our souls? 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 


How shall we live with our fellow men? 
How shall we pray? 


And the teacher pondered these words 
And sorrow was in his heart for his own 
learning touched none of these things. 
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No, he knew only Latin, algebra, history, and such like. 
The role of those subjects—or any subject—is an ancillary 
one. We know that no subject is important in itself. It 
is important only for what it enables the boy or girl to do. 

I would evaluate the high-school graduate in terms of 
growth. How much has he grown in four years in his rela- 
tions to God and his relations to himself and to his fellow 
man? High-school work is much broader than preparing 
for college. 


First—His relations to God. 

(A) How much religion does he know—over and above 
what he knew at the end of the eighth grade? 

In the case of our average high-school graduate, I think 
he comes out pretty well on that criterion. He ought to. 
He has had that subject 45 minutes a day for five days a 
week for four years—and it hasn’t been the same material 
he studied in the elementary school. Oh yes! here and now 
he may have forgotten the eight beatitudes—but some 
psychologist accurately defines memory as “the faculty by 
which you forget.” 

(B) How does he pray? 

I think we can say he scores high on that standard, es- 
pecially since we stopped saying morning prayers and night 
prayers in school and taught the student to say these 
prayers only at his bedside. 


(C) How does he worship God? Mass on Sunday and 
holydays O. K., Sacraments monthly? 


The curve drops a bit here; especially in schools where 
regimentalism has been the order of the week—all regi- 
mented to confession, regimented to Communion. Markedly 
so when we have that abomination of Communion for the 
team and such like. Students tend to score high when 
Communion is presented for personal sanctification, which 
probably is the best reason for the Sacrament anyway. 


(D) What about marriage?: 
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The average Catholic high-school graduate marries a 
Catholic. It is the exceptional boy or girl that marries 
outside the Church. Such products are very conspicuous, 
but after all every exception is conspicuous. Many more 
mixed marriages are noticed in the product where the 
teachers try to prevent boys from meeting the girls and 
vice versa. Most high-school students are going more or 
less “steady” by graduation time. By preventing boys and 
girls from meeting socially, that school scores low on this 
criterion. 


Second—His relations to himself. 


Self-improvement is the beginning of any good. So I 
ask myself: 


(A) How far has he grown in virtue? 


We don’t conceive his virtue as a by-product of anything 
but as a direct training process. Besides an intellect and 
will, a child has instincts, feelings, desires. “The cognitive 
element is very largely conditioned by the effective. Know- 
ing does not automatically make for willing.” It is not 
enough to train a boy or girl to read; you must develop in 
him or her a desire to read and an appreciation of the right 
things to read. More important than the acquisition of an 
ability is the acquisition of a right conscience concerning 
its use. High school is education, not mere training. This 
growth is hard to evaluate. Suffice to say that a high- 
school graduate doesn’t rise above the fiftieth percentile. 
There are many variable factors that enter in here, but that 
would take us too long to discuss. 


(B) How has he improved culturally? 


Our graduate is all right on this count provided,: of 
course, that we define culture as broader than parsing 
Latin nouns and working algebraical symbols. Parenthet- 
ically, changing the name of the Department of Latin to 
the Department of Latin Culture has sort of put these 
people “on the spot” and made them produce the product 
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that they have always been talking about. Our high-school 
graduate reads rather widely and, we may say with a sense 
of satisfaction, rather well. 


(C) How does he maintain his health? 


Again we score as well as the average, especially in 
schools where inter-mural athletics are conducted in con- 
junction with inter-scholastic athletics. A “name’’ football 
team or a championship basketball team gets publicity, but, 
like mountain peaks, they are of very little value. It is 
down in the valley beyond where the fertile soil is, that feeds 
the multitude. Likewise it is in the health program of 
the school where the good is done and not on the national 
gridiron. 


(D) How does he earn a living? 


Again we can feel justifiable pride that our high-school 
graduates are not parasites. They may not know how to 
earn a living in a specific trade, but what is more important 


they certainly want to earn a living. The capacity adjust- 
ment of the human individual for different kinds of work 
is tremendous. The psychological. basis for specific apti- 
tudes is rather slim. It is true that good people may be 
good for nothing, but our average graduate is useful in 
many occupations. I think they have been imbued with the 
wisdom that the diploma doesn’t entitle them to a thing. 
The high-school graduate knows that if he sweeps the 
floors well, perhaps they will let him polish the brass; and 
from then on he may proceed, like the admiral in the opera 
Pinafore, and be the leader of the king’s navy. 


Third, and last—His relations to his fellow man. 


(A) How courteous is he? 


Strange to say my graduate scores very high on this 
criterion. Senior high-school teachers were very surprised 
to note that their “jitterbugs” were polite, courteous gentle- 
men but such is the case. 
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(B) How disciplined is he? 


High again. Our graduate is a well-disciplined indi- 
vidual. This is a matter of comment among educators 
“outside the fold.” 


(C) How good a citizen is he? 


He is not Fascist, Communist, Socialist, or such like. The 
gloricus record of our graduate in peace and in war tells 
us we need have no fears on that count. Catholic schools 
have always been doing a first-class job in citizenship train- 
ing. In these war times, Catholic teachers can be proud 
of the fact that they have always been doing the best job 
that is being done anywhere in the training of citizens in 
America. The products of the Catholic schools speak for 
themselves as outstanding citizens of the community. 


Such is the evaluation of a Superintendent. It would be 
interesting to see a high-school graduation conducted on 
these lines rather than on A, B, C, D, and F’s—probably 
like ordination to the priesthood. The ordaining prelate 
turns to the Superior of the seminary and asks “Seis illos 
esse dignos?” “Do you know these men to be worthy” and 
the reply comes “As far as human frailty allows me to 
know, I both know and bear witness that they are worthy 
of this office,” and the Bishop says “Deo Gratias—Thanks 
be to God.” 


Similarly at the high-school graduation together with 
the criteria of A, B, C, and D would be the question to the 
Principal “Do you know these boys and girls to be worthy” 
and the reply would come “As far as human frailty allows 
me to know, I both know and bear witness that they are 
worthy of this diploma” and the Superintendent would 
answer “Deo Gratias—Thanks be to God.” 
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EXAMINING THE PRODUCT OF THE CATHOLIC ° 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BROTHER JOHN BERCHMANS, F.S.C., A.M., CRETIN HIGH 
SCHOOL, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General MacArthur sent back word to the United States 
a few weeks ago that the Army’s new Garand rifle was 
O. K. Tried out on the proving grounds of actual battle in 
the jungles and in the hills of the Philippines, the new 
rifle proved its superiority and merited General MacAr- 
thur’s approval. 

When General Motors produces a new car, it is taken out 
to the proving grounds and given many and varied tests 
to make certain that it has no weak spot; that it can take 
the terriffic punishment it will meet in actual service. 

When General Mills’ Research Department produces a new 
breakfast cereal, it is tried out in certain localities for a 
whole year before it is put on the market; and every good 
product is tried and tested even after it goes into service to 
find out how well it stands up. 

Today the high-school Principal examines the product of 
the Catholic High School. That product is vastly more im- 
portant than any fabrication of rubber and steel. How 
very necessary it is to examine frequently that product to 
find out how it is standing up under the wear and tear of 
this modern, mechanical, materialistic age. We must make 
certain that our product has no weak spot; that it can meet 
the many and varied problems of our fast-moving world 
and not falter. 


Less than a hundred years ago my grandfather came to 
this country in the fastest then known vehicle of transpor- 
tation, the sailing vessel. It took six weeks to cross the 
Atlantic. Last week a new American bomber made the 
crossing in six hours. Science and invention have changed 
our whole way of life. Are we still using educational meth- 
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ods of the sailing-vessel days, or have we kept pace with 
the march of time, and are we using the modern procedure 
of an air-minded generation? We must examine the prod- 
ucts of our schools, we must look to the graduates of our 
schools and to the “drop outs” of our schools for the answer. 


Many studies have been made in public-school systems 
and some in our Catholic-school systems to determine the 
degree of success attained in achieving the objective of our 
schools. Every school should make its own study of its 
own products. 


Many school people have accepted the responsibility of 
finding out what their graduates do after leaving school. 
They want to know how readily their young people get jobs 
and how they hold them; they want to know how wisely 
they use their leisure time; whether they choose wholesome 
recreation; are interested in community problems; whether 
they are faithful to the precepts and practices of their reli- 
gion. The only real test of the adequacy of any educational 
effort is to determine actually what young people do after 
they leave school. A follow-up study is one means of mak- 
ing such a test. The results from such a study should give 
the high school much information to help improve the cur- 
riculum, to vitalize and direct counseling, and to make more 
purposeful the work of the classroom teacher. 

Such studies should seek to answer these questions: 

(1) What percentage of the boys and girls who enter 
the school graduate, and what percentage of those who 
graduate actually continue their education? 

(2) What degree of success has been attained by those 
who have gone to college? 

(3) How many young people have found jobs? 

(4) What kind of jobs are they in and where? 

(5) To what extent has the counseling and training we 
have given them helped them to secure employment? 

(6) What happens to those boys and girls who drop out 
of school before graduation? 
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EXAMINING THE PRODUCT OF OUR CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


EDWARD A. EGAN, PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
CONSULTANT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


About twenty-five per cent of our Catholic high-school 
graduates matriculate at institutions of higher learning 
or specialized training. Most of the remaining majority of 
approximately seventy-five per cent seek jobs in business 
or industry. Many are successful in getting placed on 
payrolls. What assets do these graduates offer to em- 
ployers as a result of their Catholic high-school education? 
What are the shortcomings, if any, which militate against 
their employment or success on the job? How can the 
Catholic high school improve its product? 

Let us first consider the assets of the graduate of the 
Catholic high school. 

The general education with which the Catholic high- 
school product enters the business or industrial world is 
at least equivalent to that received by students in any other 
secondary school. It has, however, an added value in that 
it is spiritualized throughout. It gives the graduate a 
morality with which he approaches the problems of his 
work life. And morality makes for better employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 

Throughout the Church obedience is a characteristic 
virtue. Its hierarchy is founded on obedience. The laity 
has the obligation of being obedient to the clergy. Both 
have the solemn duty of obeying the infallible teachings of 
the Church. With obedience so dominant throughout the 
Church, does it not follow that the Catholic high-school 
product, under the influence of such obedience in the forma- 
tive years of his life, can hardly escape from becoming 
imbued to a good degree with a spirit of self-discipline? 
Since wherever the employee works, be it at a desk or at a 
machine, the employer demands of him subordination to 
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those who are his superiors, his training in self-discipline 
serves him in good stead. For the employer he should make 
an easier employee to handle. 


In the exercise of his rights, the Catholic high-schooi 
product expects justice from his employer. The employer 
likewise has the right to receive what is justly his due 
from the Catholic high-school graduate who is his employee. 
The latter is by virtue of his education better prepared to 
understand what his obligations are in rendering “quid pro 
quo” to his employer. In the Catholic high school he has 
learned the significance of justice in the relationship be- 
tween God and man and man and man. 


It is not at all unusual that employers place Catholic 
high-school products in positions of trust. They well know 
that such employees have long been taught with emphasis 
the difference between right and wrong and that honesty is 
right and dishonesty is wrong. These concepts are part 
and parcel of their belief in God and of their practice of 
His religion taught to youth more thoroughly through the 
medium of the Catholic high school. 


Now let us pass over to the second question. 


Catholic high schools have not been sending into business 
and industry products as specifically prepared for jobs as 
they might be. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that voca- 
tional training is not as generally found in Catholic high 
schools as it is in other secondary schools. However, the 
slow progress of vocational training in our institutions is 
perhaps reasonably justified. Increasingly, the production 
worker is taking the place of tradesmen in industry, and 
the length of time necessary for training of factory work- 
ers is steadily reduced. The swift changes and trends which 
are marking industrial development also make it both diffi- 
cult to plan and expensive to invest in this uncertain field. 


Interviewing of our graduates by employment depart- 
ments discloses that they are not as well prepared as they 
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should be for the transition from the classroom to a job. 
Reason for this is because they have not had the adequate 
vocational guidance before they left school. This prepara- 
tion was not provided in the main because the high schools 
do not give as wide and thorough application to vocational 
guidance as it deserves; they are not equipped with as 
dependable data on commercial and industrial jobs as could 
be had; and but little is done to maintain as complete 
cumulative records of students as are needed. 


Some of the confusion and disorder existing today in the 
field of industrial relations is due to the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of employees about objectives, functions, 
and operations of business and industry. Some of our 
Catholic high-chool graduates are included among such 
employees because they have not had enough sound and 
practical information about business and industry. It is 
true that our curricula provide for a course in Economics. 
However, the weakness of such a provision lies in the fact 
that economics is elected by a small proportion of high- 
school students. 

In following up the experiences of graduates who have 
tried to secure a job in business or industry, we would find 
that most of them would say that they were asked what 
kind of previous work experience they have had. In the 
past, when parents did not coddle youth as much as today 
and allowances were not as frequent and generous, boys 
and girls went out and found part-time work for themselves. 
Under present-day conditions, while this would be a very 
worth-while training, to my knowledge there are not many 
Catholic high schools which have a program for securing 
part-time employment for students. 

More adjustment is required of youth now than ever 
before. The responsibilities of living in this modern world 
are greater than ever, and youth is less prepared to meet 
these great responsibilities. It is essential, therefore, that 
everything possible be done to adjust youth quickly and 
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thoroughly to its role in the workaday world. Greater 
emphasis on vocational guidance, better instruction in 
fundamental knowledge about business and industry, closer 
cooperation with business and industry in the community, 
and programs providing for assistance in obtaining part- 
time employment for students would be trends in the right 
direction on the part of the Catholic high school. 











INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION WITH THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


ROY J. DEFERRARI, Pu.D., LL.D., SECRETARY GENERAL, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the few minutes allotted me, I shall endeavor to de- 
scribe the nature of institutional affiliation with the Catho- 
lic University of America. At the outset, it should be un- 
derstood that the University has no alternative as to 
whether to affiliate or not to affiliate. Certain passages of 
the Statutes of the University, authorized and approved by 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, 
make this clear. They read: 

Art. 2. “The University must look to the welfare not 
only of the students enrolled, but also of all the faithful in 
the United States of America, and hence it should be of 
help and assistance to Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries, 
especially by training teachers who shall be qualified to in- 
struct Catholic youth in these institutions. Thus the Uni- 
versity should be a national center of Catholic culture, and 
should be held as such by all.” 

Art. 6. “The University is empowered to affiliate other 
Institutions for the purpose of conferring Academic De- 
grees, according to the requirements of Art. 71.” 

Art. 71. (1) “The Rector and the Academic Senate, 
through consultation with the Heads of other Catholic Col- 
leges and Seminaries, shall earnestly strive to promote, by 
common planning and effort, the education of Catholic 
youth and to secure the complete cooperation of all in the 
proper training of the young.” 

(2) “Colleges, Seminaries, and other Catholic institu- 
tions may, without prejudice to their autonomy, be affiliated 
to the University by the authority of the Rector and the 
Academic Senate upon the fulfilment of conditions to be 
prescribed by said Rector and Senate.” 
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“The affiliation of Seminaries must have the approval of 
the Holy See in each case.” 


In this paper, no consideration will be given to the affilia- 
tion of Theological Seminaries with the University. We 
are concerned with the purely academic and non-theological 
institutions. 


Certain points seem clear from the statutes. The Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities wishes the 
Catholic University of America to be a national center of 
Catholic culture, not only for those enrolled as students 
within its walls. but, for all the faithful in the land. As a 
means to this end, it authorizes the University officials to 
invite the cooperation of all other Catholic institutions for 
the proper training of youth, without interfering with the 
autonomy of these institutions. The details of this plan of 
cooperation, which is called affiliation, are left for develop- 
ment to the wisdom of the University authorities. 


These authorities believe that they are correctly inter- 
preting the wish of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities in conceiving the aims of affiliation, as 
applied to all types of affiliates, to be as follows: 


(1) The strength that would naturally come to all affili- 
ates from a union for a common purpose. This undoubtedly 
has weight with non-Catholic educational groups, but I fear 
that much closer union by a much greater number of Catho- 
lic educational institutions must be achieved before this 
aim can be attained to any great degree. 

(2) The dissemination of information on current think- 
ing within educational circles, through periodicals distrib- 
uted to affiliates at regular intervals. This is being done 
effectively through three bulletins, for secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, and nursing schools respectively, 
which appear four times a year each and contain summaries 
of and comments on pertinent and important articles ap- 
pearing in contemporary literature. 
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(3) The University as a source of information on all 
academic matters, such as textbooks, reading lists, types 
of examinations, educational policies, etc. This is of special 
importance in times of great stress like the present. The 
University is fortunate in this respect by reason of its 
location in the nation’s capital and by having a number of 
its representatives serving on important national com- 
missions. 


(4) Facility in cooperating on investigations of common 
interest to affiliates. This has developed remarkably in the 
making of new and badly needed textbooks. 


(5) Special institutes and meetings for different classes 
of academic officers and administrators to discuss common 
problems. It is hoped that such gatherings can be organ- 
ized more frequently than they have been thus far. 


(6) Direct assistance for individual institutions when 
dealing with outside educational groups, such as accredit- 
ing agencies. This is an increasingly extensive activity and 
facilities are being enlarged to carry it on. 


Every institution before it is affiliated must, of course, 
be examined, and this is accomplished by a questionnaire 
and a personal inspection by an expert in the field of edu- 
cation concerned. No specific requirements are laid down 
as necessary for affiliation. Certain minimum require- 
ments are necessary for the proper maintenance of an in- 
stitution of any kind, but the main emphasis will be placed 
on the administrators’ understanding of the purpose of 
their foundation as a Catholic institution, on their zeal, and 
on the resources at their command to enable the institu- 
tion to attain the aims proposed. It is not the wish of the 
authorities of the University to “‘standardize.” It is under- 
stood that every Catholic institution will have many aims 
and principles in common with other similar Catholic insti- 
tutions of its kind. It is expected that in addition to these 
general aims and principles, each Catholic institution must 
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have special objectives peculiar to itself and these the Uni- 
versity would preserve and assist the institution in question 
to achieve. 


In the affiliation of an institution, attention will be cen- 
tered on the manner in which the institution as a Catholic 
institution performs its task of instruction as a whole. 
Consideration, of course, must be given to matters which 
have an important bearing on instructional efficiency such 
as the financial resources; buildings and grounds; the or- 
ganization of the curriculum; the administration; the li- 
brary; the laboratories; admission policy; graduation re- 
quirements; student activities: and faculty competence. In 
all cases it is essential. first, that an institution seek affilia- 
tion with the University of its own accord and with a sin- 
cere desire to improve itself by so doing; second, that the 
University accept an application for affiliation with the 
conviction that it can be of real assistance to the applying 
institution in the attaining of that institution’s avowed 
objectives. If either of these basic conditions be absent, 
there should be no affiliation. Affiliation with the Catholic 
University, then, means that the affiliate is a steadily im- 
proving institution of its particular type, receiving at least 
some guidance and assistance in its development from the 
University, but at the same time remaining quite inde- 
pendent in working out its own destiny. 


At present, affiliation is being effected with secondary 
schools, junior colleges, teacher-training institutions. col- 
leges and universities, and the several types of nursing 
schools. By far the most extensive work is being done with 
secondary schools. Two experienced high-school teachers 
devote their full time to this work, with assistance also 
from others. The student-examination feature of this phase 
of affiliation is optional, but, as reorganized five years ago, 
is very attractive to the schools. Nearly 8.000 examinations 
are being sent out this year. A recent development has been 
so-called diocesan affiliation. Two diocesan superintendents 
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have within the last year requested affiliation for all the 
secondary schools under their control. A plan has been 
devised, entirely satisfactory to all concerned, whereby the 
superintendent gets the maximum benefit out of the process 
without jeopardizing in the slightest but rather enhancing 
his authority. 


In closing, may we say that we believe that any Catholic 
institution of learning, which is content to enjoy the ap- 
proval of non-Catholic agencies only and has little or no 
interest in affiliating or allying itself with Catholic groups 
and centers of Catholic education, will, over a period of 
time, suffer seriously at least in its appreciation of the 
Catholic ideal; and, if affiliation with the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America does nothing else, it will by its various 
forms of service do much to keep alive a worthy apprecia- 
tion of that Catholic ideal. 











A SUPERVISOR’S EVALUATION OF THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


BROTHER BERNARD T. SCHAD, S.M., Pu.D., INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, DAYTON, OHIO. 


I approach my assignment with some misgivings. An 
evaluation implies an analysis, a recognition of strong and 
weak factors alike; and since this evaluation is necessarily 
limited to our congregation, there may follow implications 
of an attempt to overemphasize the excellent work accom- 
plished by our own personnel, or a confession of weaknesses 
in certain aspects of our work. Yet, I believe we can ac- 
cept the assumption that since all of our congregations 
share more or less in the same human and supernatural 
characteristics, we can all lay claim to some members who 
have been favored by God with rare gifts of mind and 
heart, as well as others less favored in this regard. 
With this apology, we can proceed with a certain degree of 
optimism, taking a just pride in our outstanding accom- 
plishments, at the same time, attempting an evaluation 
with a frank realism, recognizing our limitations. 


DIOCESAN SYSTEMS, PLANS OF SYLLABII 


Congregations having establishments in different parts 
of the country, such as is the case with the Society of Mary, 
find themselves working under diocesan syllabii, plans, or 
systems. Some of these systems are developed in greater 
detail, such as in the dioceses of Detroit and Cincinnati, 
where the so-called “Detroit Plan” is in use, and in Cleve- 
land, which has inaugurated its own plan two years ago. 
In these cases, special publications are prescribed for the 
Religion course in addition to other recommended texts. 

The existence of such plans or syllabii is an indication of 
the great interest of the hierarchy in improving religious 
instruction in their respective dioceses. Although such 
plans have contributed much toward this end, the authors 
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and authorities do not necessarily lay claim to having a 
perfect instrument in these programs. 

The teacher’s position in this matter is very definite. It 
is expected that he try to have a thorough understanding 
of the entire program, of the objectives proposed, and the 
techniques best adapted to attain these objectives. The 
teacher, after years of experience, may have his own ideas 
about the teaching of Religion. Nevertheless, when located 
in any diocese, it becomes his duty to enter into a sympa- 
thetic attitude relative to the plan prescribed by the Ordi- 
nary, who is the duly authorized teacher of Religion in his 
jurisdiction. 

Diocesan examinations are the practice in many dioceses. 
It is quite natural that the teacher is much interested in 
having his class and his school rate among the best of the 
diocese. With this in mind, there is a danger that he over- 
look the broader objectives which go beyond the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge. In prescribing these examinations, 
the Superintendents did not have in mind that they defeat 
the broader purposes of the Religion course. 


THE TEACHER 


No system is better than the teacher using the system. 
I have observed instructors working under the same system 
with quite varying degrees of success. In one case, you saw 
an excellent piece of work done; in another instance, the 
results were not very flattering. The diocesan authorities 
prescribe the program, but because it is the teacher in the 
classroom who can make or break any program, it is well 
to devote the greater portion of this discussion to his role 
in the Religion course. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Let us first consider the professional qualifications of 
the teacher. As a general rule, the priest, because of his 
theological training, and the Religious Sisters and Brothers, 
because of the program of studies prescribed by their re- 
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spective congregations, do possess the requisite knowledge 
to teach the high-school Religion course. Although essen- 
tial, mastery of subject-matter is not necessarily a guar- 
antee that a person thus equipped will teach a satisfactory 
course of Religion. Most of us here present have had the 
personal experience of attending college or university 
courses taught by professors having the doctor’s degree, and 
yet, we found some of them to be anything but good teach- 
ers. Other factors must, therefore, be present. 

Instead of burdening you with a methodical list of such 
other qualifications, I believe it will be more profitable, 
though less formal, to have you accompany me in spirit 
to spend about forty minutes in a class I had the pleasure to 
visit. This was a sophomore class which I entered a few 
minutes after the period had begun. Without much formal 
introduction, I took my place in the rear of the room. The 
Brother was making use of a short summary at the black- 
board—simplified visual aid—consisting of three lines, with 
but one sentence to each line. These were topic sentences, 
and were frequently referred to during a greater part of 
the period. The remaining time was devoted to a discussion 
of the following part of the text. It soon became apparent 
that this teacher, in addition to knowing his subject-matter, 
had prepared his class well; and as a result of this serious 
preparation you became conscious of a definite plan and 
organization of the course material. There naturally fol- 
lowed a well-ordered presentation of the various points of 
discussion, as well as a series of questions by the teacher 
that were intelligent, purposeful, and timely. The intelli- 
gence of this teacher and his effusiveness and enthusiasm 
were contagious, creating a powerful force in motivating 
the students before him. 


Directing attention now from the teacher to the students, 
you found a class that was not only quiet and attentive, 
but a class of real American boys, showing a healthy vital- 
ity. The pupil-teacher cooperation that pervaded the atmos- 
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phere was most delightful to witness. The stimulation of 
thought soon gave expression to frequent questions from 
the students, questions characterized by the same intelli- 
gence and definiteness of purpose as those of the teacher. 
This Brother put a lot into this course of Religion, both 
before and during the class period, and he was amply repaid 
by the gratifying student response. I assure you it was a 
real pleasure to spend forty minutes in this room, for you 
felt yourself in the presence of an inspirational teacher, 
and a similarly inspired class of young men. You realized 
that having such a healthy situation continue day after 
day, these young men should leave school, not only equipped 
with definite knowledge of their Religion, but, also, with 
an enthusiasm for further study of the doctrines of Holy 
Church, an enthusiasm that would seek an outlet in the 
various forms of Catholic Action. Here was inspired teach- 
ing, vitalized learning, a functional Religion course. For 
convenience, let us call this exhibit A. 

As a matter of contrast, I will now have you accompany 
me into another classroom where the atmosphere was not 
quite so congenial. Let us call this exhibit X. You will not 
like this visit; I did not like it. We will remain in this 
uncongenial atmosphere just long enough to familiarize 
ourselves with the teacher’s procedure, and the reaction of 
the students. This teacher had sufficient knowledge and 
experience to teach good class, and he was blessed with a 
fine personality. It soon became evident, however, that he 
had not given too much preparation to this course; there 
was little evidence of plan and organization; the presenta- 
tion and questioning were rather aimless; there was no 
attempt to introduce visual aids. On the part of the stu- 
dents, the response was rather passive. With little stimula- 
tion of thought, there was less vitality; and the pupil- 
teacher cooperation was rather weak, the teacher being 
obliged to do most of the work during the entire period. 
It was a matter of coincidence that my visits to classes A 
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and X followed each other. However, I reversed the order, 
with the thought that, after enjoying the pleasant experi- 
ence afforded by class A, you would be in the proper mood 
to bear up with the unfavorable reaction following your 
visit to class X. 

INSPIRATIONAL TEACHER A NECESSITY 

At this point, I feel there arises in your mind that de- 
batable question as to whether the Religion course should 
be assigned to all teachers indiscriminately, irrespective of 
where they fall between exhibits A and X. Or should this 
task be reserved to the selected few who, because of their 
qualifications, are capable of outcomes such as might be 
reasonably expected from exhibit A teaching. 

During the past scholastic year of 1940-1941, I visited 
225 teachers in action. The observations made in those 
classes were recorded on small class-visitation reports. At 
the end of the year, the tabulation of these reports made 
it possible to classify all teachers into one of three cate- 
gories—the superior or above-average teacher, the average 
teacher, and the below-average teacher. This was not a 
strictly mathematical classification; yet, because of the 
factual character of the data available, it was possible to 
draw fairly accurate conclusions as to the number to be 
found in either of these groups. Other supervisors have 
arrived at such conclusions by similar or other methods, 
where the majority of the teachers could be placed in the 
first column of superior teachers; some were listed as aver- 
age teachers; and a few who could hardly be rated better 
than below-average. 

Our Catholic schools are charged with the responsibility 
of sending forth students equipped with the knowledge of 
their Religion and with the desire to practice it. But in 
our age, we need more than this. Our hierarchy are calling 
for articulate Catholics with conviction and enthusiasm 
to take their place of influence in the home, as members of 
society, and as citizens of their country. If we now turn 
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back to our experiences in these classroom visits, we will 
naturally conclude that the classroom from which such a 
product might normally be expected is that controlled by 
the inspirational teacher as found in exhibit A. 


BROADER PERSPECTIVE 


In our discussion thus far we have seen the teacher con- 
fined to his text, the syllabus, and the classroom. The Re- 
ligion teacher of this modern age must broaden his perspec- 
tive in such a manner as to visualize the life’s experiences 
facing our future citizens, in their family life, in society, 
in business, as a citizen, and as an integral part of this 
modern civilization. He must also have a clear understand- 
ing of the forces, social, economic, political, and religious, 
that have brought us to the chaotic state in which we find 
ourselves today. The Religion teacher is not expected to 
teach sociology, economics, and political science in his Re- 
ligion course, but these factors must form his background 
if those who leave our schools are to take their place of 
influence in this modern world. Familiarity with the en- 
cyclicals and letters of Pope Leo XIII, Pius XI, and our 
present reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, on these various prob- 
lems, will supply him with a sound Catholic background. 

SUPERNATURALIZE THE RELIGION COURSE 

It is most essential that the supernatural be given a very 
definite place in the Religion course at all times. In order 
that the immediate and broader objectives be most effective 
in the attainment of this ultimate goal, namely, the salva- 
tion of the souls of our students, and the salvation of those 
coming under their influence in later years, they must be 
schooled in practices of divine grace, their Religion course 
must be Christ-centered. 


THE CHALLENGE 


If there ever was a period when the Catholic school 
as part of the Church’s program, was faced with a chal- 
lenge, this period is with us today. In England they are 
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telling with a smile the story of a prayer of a little girl 
who, in the midst of a succession of nights of terror by 
bombing, prayed for her grandparents, for her father and 
mother, for her brothers and sisters, asking that God take 
care of them, and then—in childlike fashion—concluded: 
“And now, God, please take care of yourself, for if any- 
thing happens to you, we’re all sunk!” 

Is anything happening to God in our world today? With 
the universal chaos now prevailing, we are forced to recog- 
nize that something is happening to God, where God has 
not only been forgotten, but where, in consistent fashion, 
organized atheism, ancient and modern paganism and in- 
sidious materialism, have been exacting their toll in de- 
christianizing the peoples of these nations. 

Has anything been happening to God in our own United 
States? We have it on the authority of Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
and others that sixty per cent of the citizens of our country 
are not interested in religion and Christianity. What por- 
tion of the remaining forty per cent can be truly classed 
as Christian? At the recent convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, one of the sessions 
was devoted exclusively to the topic “Religion and Modern 
Education.” At this meeting two of the speakers made the 
statement that there is general agreement on this point, 
that the religion of today must not be associated with any 
set dogmas, and that no sect can dictate the kind of belief 
the people should follow. In other words, according to this 
conception of Religion, I am at liberty to choose the third, 
the fourth, and fifth commandments of God for my creed, 
and discard the others, if I so desire, as not suited to this 
modern and enlightened age. Would it not be conservative 
to say, then, that this forty per cent could be discounted 
by from five to ten per cent, thus leaving but thirty or 
thirty-five per cent of our citizens who merit the name of 
Christian? 

Recent developments are placing the United States in an 
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important position of leadership in world affairs, and this 
influence will be a powerful factor in determining the kind 
of world in which we are to live after this war is won— 
and win it we must. In view of the facts just stated rela- 
tive to the attitude of our citizens toward Christianity, the 
question naturally arises as to the kind of leadership we as 
a nation will be able to offer toward a stable Christian 
civilization. 

Do we, as Catholic educators, and in particular, as teach- 
ers of Religion, recognize the challenge thus placed before 
us? Do we grasp the great potentialities of our Religion 
to cope with such a situation? Any person, such as a 
Provincial, Inspector, or Supervisor, who has the oppor- 
tunity of visiting our Catholic schools in action, must be 
filled with admiration at the zeal and devotedness exer- 
cised in behalf of Catholic education. Yet, I cannot escape 
the thought as to whether we fully appreciate the gravity 
of the present situation; whether we take a realistic view 
of the great responsibility placed on the Church in these 
critical times; whether we are perhaps taking a business- 
as-usual attitude toward these epoch-making developments; 
whether we are satisfied with being just subject-matter 
teachers of Religion, instead of teachers who see the pattern 
of Christian that the world needs so badly today; and 
whether we have a clear vision as to how well we are ac- 
complishing our task of forming Christians who will be 
equipped and disposed to contribute toward restoring Christ 
to His rightful place in the individual, in the Christian 
home, in a Christian society, in our American democracy, 
and in a modern Christian civilization. 











THE NEED FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE SACRAMENT 
OF MATRIMONY 


REV. RAYMOND B. BOURGOIN, S.T.B., A.M., PRINCIPAL, 
MONSIGNOR JAMES COYLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


We Catholics live constantly in a world of alien thought 
and, most emphatically, in a world of alien conduct. We 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of insidious and pleas- 
ant paganism. In no department of our contemporary 
social life is this paganism more unblushingly prominent 
than in the ideas and practices which concern matrimony. 
In his Encyclical on Christian Marriage, Pope Pius XI, of 
sainted memory has said: 

cs . not secretly nor under cover, but openly, 
with all sense of shame put aside, now by word again 
by writings, by theatrical productions of every kind, 
by romantic fiction, by amorous and frivolous novels, 
by cinematographs portraying in vivid scene, in ad- 
dresses broadcast by radio telephony, in short by all 
the inventions of modern science, the sanctity of mar- 
riage is trampled upon and derided, divorce, adultery. 
all the basest vices either are extolled or at least are 
depicted in such colors as to appear to be free of all 
reproach and infamy.” 

The traditional Christian teaching concerning this vital 
social contract is almost universally ignored. Divorce and 
re-marriage has become such a commonplace, matter-of- 
fact procedure that it no longer excites more than momen- 
tary comment and is quite taken for granted. The most 
publicized group of people in our country, the motion- 
picture actors and actresses, are notorious for their well- 
nigh universal acceptance of these pagan principles. The 
stage and screen, popular novels and magazine stories fre- 
quently present divorce and re-marriage as a normal, 
practical solution to an impossible situation. 


The teaching of the Church concerning the primary end 
of marriage is sneered at, jeered at, and practically ignored. 
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Instead of a permanent contract binding two people for- 
ever to a mutual life with a definite purpose, marriage in 
the modern manner is merely a contract of convenience in 
which the contracting parties have every right to make 
their own rules. 

If any one imagines that this spirit is without its effect 
on Catholic young men and women, he is completely de- 
luded. Too many of our young men and women, proud of 
their modernity, judge the teaching of the Church in these 
matters as quite antiquated and impractical. Many of them, 
moreover, have the most inaccurate ideas of these teachings 
and are quite unacquainted with the reasons for them. 

As recently as June 29, 1941, the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments has deemed it advisable to publish an 
Instruction which emphasizes and amplifies the rules to be 
followed by a pastor in making the canonical inquiries be- 
fore marriage. 

In January of this year, the Most Reverend James E. 
Cassidy, the Bishop of the Diocese of Fall River, Mass., 
in a letter to his priests says the following: 

“We are simply appalled at the number of adjust- 
ments and dispensations which our Chancery Office, 
at our direction, is called upon to issue. 

“It becomes each day more and more evident to us 
that even the Catholic mind is losing its grasp on the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, the obligations that it 
necessarily brings, and the great sin that is committed 
against individual and society at large, by a disregard 
of the conscientious care that should precede and the 
conscientious observance of the obligations that follow 
the binding of bodies and souls in indissoluble sacra- 
mental unity.” 

I believe that it may be allowed that the conditions which 
prompted this letter are typical of those to be found gen- 
erally in the country. It is obvious, therefore, that ener- 
getic effort on the part of every agency in the Church should 
be extended to emphasize the Catholic ideal and meaning 
of matrimony. 
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Certainly, in this matter, the Catholic secondary school 
can be one of the most effective of these agencies of the 
Church. In the Religion class in these schools there is a 
unique opportunity for detailed instruction in this matter 
that is of such paramount importance both temporally 
and eternally, individually and socially. To the great ma- 
jority of our high-school youth their Religion classes pro- 
vide the final opportunity for formal religious instructions. 
To miss this opportunity either by ignoring or by treating 
the subject of matrimony in an inadequate or superficial 
manner would be most ill-advised. 

The object of education is to train and prepare youth 
for adult life that shall be successful temporally and eter- 
nally. The vast majority of men and women will live most 
of their adult lives as husbands and wives. The Religion 
course in our secondary schools cannot afford to ignore this 
fact which is as obvious as it is important. To do so is to 
neglect a real opportunity. 

Our high-school youth in the motion pictures they attend, 
in the books and magazines and newspapers they read are 
receiving regularly effective instruction in the pagan ideas 
of marriage; we must not fail to provide them with effec- 
tive instruction in the Christian idea of marriage. For this 
purpose the secondary school can be a most apt instrument. 

It remains, therefore, to inquire who can best give this 
instruction; how much time should be given to it; where it 
is best placed in the curriculum; and what the content of 
the course should include. 

I believe that the teacher best equipped to teach this 
matter is a priest. This is not to say that a Brother or a 
Sister cannot teach such a course adequately but for many 
reasons a properly prepared priest is inevitably better 
equipped. The priest who would teach the course prefer- 
ably should have some experience in the parochial ministry. 
In such experience his academic knowledge of the subject 
gleaned from his theological and canon law studies is sup- 
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plemented and made practical. By the very nature of 
things no one else has such an opportunity. Such experi- 
ence will provide him with knowledge of where stress and 
emphasis should be laid and will provide him with examples 
from real life which can make any instruction so much more 
interesting and effective. He will be prepared to answer 
practically and authoritatively the many questions which a 
lively instruction in this matter will provoke. 

The priest who is to teach this matter in the high school 
should have, moreover, the time and the willingness to 
organize his course and to prepare his class. The subject 
of marriage legislation is in many instances very technical. 
The question of procedures, the distinctions, effective proof 
and impressive defense against objections cannot be pre- 
sented without confusion and mistake unless the matter is 
well organized and the presentation well prepared. As any 
teacher can testify, it is one thing to know the matter; it is 
another thing to teach it so that others will know it. Hence 
the priest with parochial experience and the time and will- 
ingness to prepare his classes is to be desired in every 
Catholic high school as an instructor in the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 

Formal instruction in the Sacrament of Matrimony is 
best placed in the 12th Grade or Senior Year. Students in 
this grade average seventeen years of age. They are no 
longer children. Some of them in two or three years will 
actually be receiving the Sacrament of Matrimony. All of 
them are most interested in the subject and all of them have 
some very confused notions concerning the teaching of the 
Church and the reasons for such teaching in this matter. 

In a great many of our secondary schools the 12th Grade 
Religion course is concerned with Christian Sociology— 
the mission of the Church in its social relations. The first 
and primary social unit is the family or home. When a 
man and a woman marry a family is instituted. Hence, a 
study of the Church’s teaching concerning matrimony here 
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is a very natural thing. There is nothing forced or awk- 
ward about such an introduction. In schools, therefore, 
where Christian Sociology is the content of the 12th Grade 
Religion course a natural and logical approach to the study 
of matrimony is present. 

How much time should be allotted for the formal study 
of matrimony? The answer to this question is capable of 
considerable variation. In my experience a period of six 
weeks with classes of forty-five minutes, five days a week 
is about the minimum time in which an adequate course can 
be covered. More time might be profitably used but less 
than this is not enough. 

What should the course include or how might it be or- 
ganized? Here, of course, there is wide opportunity for 
personal contribution on the part of the instructor. The 
following rough outline of an acceptable course is merely 
suggestive and any teacher might find good reasons for 
another organization or presentation of the subject. 


Youth is romantic and will respond to the appeal and 
thrill of a high ideal. With this thought in mind, a formal 
study of matrimony might well begin with the story of a 
marriage in Cana. This was a most beautiful wedding— 
because Christ was there. Every ideal Catholic marriage 
contracted before God’s altar is likewise beautiful—because 
Christ is there. The Holy Family at Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth with a Child, Christ, as its center, as the ideal and 
model for every Catholic family should then be presented. 
The virtues of obedience, patience, unselfishness, and resig- 
nation as exemplified in the life of the Holy Family should 
be discussed and their necessity or desirability in every 
Catholic home indicated. In this way, the course on Matri- 
mony can be initiated on a lofty, idealistic, and spiritual 
plane so antithetical to the usual secular treatment of this 
subject. 

From this introduction the course can proceed to the in- 
stitution of marriage in the Garden of Eden. The empha- 
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sis here is to be laid on the divine institution—that marriage 
is not a contract of human invention but instituted by the 
Creator Himself. Since God made the rules for His institu- 
tions they may not be altered or ignored by His Creatures. 
As Pope Pius XI puts it in his Encyclical “Casti Connubii,” 


“|. . the very source of these evils, their basic 
principle lies in this, that matrimony is repeatedly 
declared to be not instituted by the Author of nature 
. . - but invented by man.” 


That Christ in His time took the matrimonial contract 
and sacramentalized it, i.e., made it one of the seven sacra- 
ments is the next logical step. Insistence here should be 
on the sacredness of the sacraments. Baptism, Penance, 
Holy Eucharist—these we approach with reverence and 
with appreciation of their hallowed character. Matrimony 
is no less a sacrament and, therefore, no less sacred. The 
principal sacramental graces conferred should be listed, 
explained, and their need discussed. 

At this point some attention, I believe, should be given 
to the primary and secondary ends or purposes of matri- 
mony. Admittedly, this takes the class into very delicate 
territory. Both nature and the traditional mind of the 
Church covers the discussion of sex matters with modesty 
and reserve. So-called sex education as a classroom project 
is completely unwise and indefensible. Nevertheless, to 
ignore completely the physical side of marriage in a course 
on the subject given to high-school Seniors is, in my opinion, 
most unsatisfactory. 


Daily newspapers, popular magazines, even radio pro- 
grams are openly discussing the subject of birth prevention, 
now euphemistically styled planned parenthood. Our young- 
sters read these articles and we cannot prevent them from 
so doing. We can, however, acquaint them with the Church’s 
doctrine on the primary and secondary ends of marriage 
and—what is of tremendous importance—the reasons 
supporting these doctrines. 
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In the course I am outlining I would require the class to 
memorize Canon 1013:1 


“The primary end of matrimony is the generation 
and education of children; the secondary end is mutual 
assistance and a remedy for concupiscence.” 


The teacher, then, in a natural, matter-of-fact manner 
without any fumbling or other signs of embarrassment 
can in general statements clearly explain the meaning of 
this Canon. The existence and purpose of the appetites in 
God’s order and plan with frequent allusions to the appe- 
tites of hunger and thirst can be discussed with complete 
propriety. Sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old high- 
school Seniors will not need footnotes nor miss the analogy. 

Next in order might come a presentation of the Church’s 
teaching concerning the essential characteristics of matri- 
mony, i.e., unity and indissolubility. The question of unity 
may be dismissed with a minimum of attention but the 
matter of indissolubility must be stressed and emphasized. 
The proofs from Scripture and reason should be made re- 
quired knowledge. It should be clearly shown that the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church in this matter is in accord with 
natural law and, therefore, applies not only to Catholics 
but to all human beings. The tragedy of families broken by 
divorce; the pitiful lot of children in such families can be 
vividly appreciated by a high-school youth. 

After this examination of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church concerning the nature and characteristics of 
marriage, the course can then proceed to a study of the 
laws of the Church and the State which concern the actual 
celebration of marriage. It is of the utmost importance 
that the authority of the Church to make laws binding on 
its members be firmly established in the minds of the stu- 
dents. That this authority includes the right to lay down 
conditions necessary for validity should be emphasized. 
The instructor, of course, must assure himself that the stu- 
dents clearly understand just what is meant by validity 
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and invalidity. All too frequently, Catholics who have gone 
through a marriage ceremony before a civil officer or non- 
Catholic clergyman speak of going to the priest later, “to 
have their marriage blessed.” This very expression betrays 
a complete misconception of the meaning of the word 
“valid” as it applies to a marriage contract. 

The laws of the Church concerning the place of mar- 
riage, the publishing of the Banns, the documents required, 
and the persons who must be present should be clearly ex- 
plained. This, of course, brings in the question of the form 
of marriage obligatory on Catholics and the penalties of 
invalidity and excommunication incurred by Catholics who 
attempt marriage before some one other than the proper 
priest. 

That marriage is forbidden between certain persons in- 
troduces the matter of impediments. There is: profit, I 
believe, in requiring the class to learn the names and a 
simple definition of the three prohibitory and the thirteen 
annulling impediments. This will logically introduce an 
explanation of the meaning of a dispensation and will also 
provide a place for the discussion of the so-called mixed 
marriage. 


This latter subject, the occasion of so much grief to the 
Church, should be discussed in some detail. The reasons 
for the prohibition of the Church against mixed marriages 
should be presented in a manner that will not fail to make 
an impression. The prenuptial promises required by the 
Church as safeguards when a mixed marriage is reluctantly 
permitted should be made required knowledge. 

The matter of annulments, legal separation, and the 
Pauline Privilege are not beyond the understanding of high- 
school Seniors especially after they have acquired some 
knowledge about impediments and the meaning of validity. 
General principles which establish the difference between 
these procedures and a decree of divorce will be sufficient. 


The course might conclude with a serious consideration 
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of the qualities one should look for in choosing a partner 
for life. 

Jn teaching this course, essays, discussions, quizzes, a well- 
kept note book—in a word, all the usual teaching techniques 
can and should be employed. Special practices such as pray- 
ers for parents, reception of Holy Communion as a peti- 
tion for a future happy marriage, the practice of some 
virtue such as unselfishness as a means of training for the 
time when as a husband or wife this virtue will be so neces- 
sary will be suggested. A project such as a play or a radio 
script which would point out the evil and tragedy of di- 
vorce or the difficulties present in a mixed marriage can 
be assigned to groups to write and perform. 

To single out a particular textbook for unqualified rec- 
ommendation is to accept a responsibility from which I 
wish to be excused. Cassilly, Religion, Doctrine and Prac- 
tise; Graham, Faith for Life; Mahoney, Christian Mar- 
riage; Campion, Catholic Action Series all have their 
good points. The teacher himself will, of course, want 
the Encyclical Casti Connubii. With certain additions 
the outline provided in Unit I for the 12th Grade Religion 
course entitled “Before God's Altar” and published by the 
Parochial-School Office of the Archdiocese of Detroit will 
be very helpful. The Queen’s Work, The Paulist Press, and 
America Press all have a number of pamphlets which can 
be used with profit. The ritual for the celebration of mar- 
riage with its two exhortations and the proper of the 
Nuptial Mass should not be ignored. 

Such a course will certainly help to produce informed 
lay men and lay women who will be ideal Catholic husbands 
and wives; ideal Catholic fathers and mothers. As teachers, 
our responsibility and our encouragement in this matter is 
suggested by Pius XI when in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage he says, 

“|. . it cannot be denied that the basis of a happy 
marriage and the ruin of an unhappy one is prepared 


and set in the souls of boys and girls during the period 
of childhood and adolescence.” 
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CATHOLICS AS RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. FALLON, A.M., DIOCESAN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, AND PRESIDENT OF 
LE CLERC COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


The subject of this paper is not new either in its relation 
to Catholic educational endeavor in particular, or to public 
education in general. American educators, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, those teaching in private and public institu- 
tions, who have been in the field for the past twenty years 
are only too well acquainted with the subject of citizenship 
and its relation to the aims and ideals of the American 
high school. The Catholic teacher appreciates the value of 
training in citizenship and can well meditate on the words 
of our late Pontiff, Pius XI: “Christian teaching alone, in 
its majestic integrity, can give full meaning and compelling 
motive to the demand of human rights and liberties because 
it alone gives worth and dignity to human personality.” 

Current educational history falls into three general pe- 
riods: education before the First World War, education 
from 1918 to the financial crash of 1929, and education 
from 1929 to the treachery of Pearl Harbor. In the years 
immediately following the First World War the American 
people were too busy pouring vindictives on Woodrow Wil- 
son, and repudiating the idea that the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces ever fought that the world be made safe for 
democracy, to hear the cry of educators that the American 
school system was hopelessly involved in traditional sub- 
jects. There was a demand for a new education of Ameri- 
can youth. The grade schools, the high schools, and the uni- 
versities began to seek new paths. In the field of high-school 
education particularly, students began to move over wide 
flower bedecked highways that promised to lead to an edu- 
cational Utopia, the like of which had never before been 
conceived in the mind of man. These highways had many 
pleasant and convenient by-paths by which students could 
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attain scholastic standing without considering high-school 
education as an intellectual process. Traditional subjects 
and traditional methods were severely criticized. Experi- 
enced and successful teachers took for granted that the 
aims and objectives of particular high-school subjects in 
the curriculum were fixed, firm, and positively defined; they, 
however, found themselves confronted by a multiplicity of 
new aims and objectives, so grotesquely bedecked with 
passing needs and imaginary demands that both the tra- 
ditional aims and the objectives of education and of cur- 
ricular studies lost all educational personality. 


The world stood aghast at the beautiful breathtaking 
educational institutions that lined these broad educational 
highways. Human intellect was glorified and completely 
divorced from the immortal soul. The body, that mansion 
of clay for the habitation of the human soul, became a sacred 
shrine worthy of sacrifice in its own right. A new social 
order created new aims and objectives, new activities and 
new projects in the new field of education. Moral values 
were almost lost completely. College levels and college 
standards in athletics and social life were forced into the 
high-school schedule, while grade-school levels in high- 
school achievement became the despair of experienced and 
conscientious teachers. There was only one great educator 
and his crown was of gold, his title was finance, and his 
power in educational matters was almighty. 


Democracy for the time being became a Wilsonian ideal. 
A new world sprang into being. Peace, eternal peace, was 
the watch-word. Battleships were sent to the bottom of the 
ocean—some very good battleships at that. The War was 
a horrible dream. Injustice had been done at Versailles; 
a treaty had been signed imposing reparations on a van- 
quished people, a people who had never desired war, a 
people hopelessly afraid of a bad Emperor with a withered 
arm. High-school textbooks assured the high-school stu- 
dent it would never happen again. But deep in the blood- 
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stream of American youth, despite all that was written or 
said, the soul, the spirit, the philosophy of Democracy lived, 
and a secret sense of warmth, glory, and pride lived with 
the Stars and Stripes unfurled over the fields of France. 
Deep in the heart of American youth lived an oath of fidel- 
ity to the ideals and the cause for which fathers, brothers, 
uncles, cousins, townsmen, and countrymen spilt their 
blood. American youth knew and recognized the base lie 
that they died in vain. ; 

It has been a long and tedious journey along the alleys of 
education that we have trudged since the halcyon days that 
preceded 1929.’ We are not so sure of our moorings. We 
have had to retrench. Some of us are sadder but wiser, 
others of us are optimistic, and a few of us are still sounding 
warnings. American educators found they had been train- 
ing a generation of high-school students for social, civic, 
and economic aims and objectives that ceased to exist when 
the social, civic, and economic orders changed. The sorrow 
of it all was that the youth of our country stood dazed; 
they were lost in a new world. Strong, lithesome bodies, 
social graces, and social amenities, and heterogeneous civic 
doctrines were of no avail without a trained intellect and 
strong moral character to sustain them. American youth 
floundered, groped, walked aimlessly in a strange world. 
Many were hopelessly lost, others were content to exist, 
and some were able to rise above a financial crash that fell 
upon a civilization that crumbled with the dollar sup- 
porting it. 

The public looked for a cause, and, as usual, the school 
and the educational system was a convenient and ready 
victim. Politicians who had lobbied for huge sums to be 
spent in the cause of education, contractors, manufacturers, 
publishers, theorists, pseudo-scientists, the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, all had basked in the pleas- 
ant shade of the new education, and when the shade was 
gone the school was to blame. The American public suf- 
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fered from a psycho-neurotic disturbance. Educators had 
learned a great deal about modern psychology, and the only 
remedy for John Public was sublimation. It was found in a 
feverish reform in the social and civic fields of education. 
The civic and social aims became interchangeable. A po- 
litical upheaval brought a new order. Rugged individual- 
ists telling funny stories over efforts made to lessen the 
hunger and despair of the masses dared not smile at a 
democracy extending a helping hand to its bovs and girls 
in educational pursuits. Then, Pearl Harbor. Let us hope 
it has put an end to educational frills, fads, and fancies, 
and will train for a developed intellectual citizenship be- 
fitting our Democracy. 

Although this paper is written for Catholic teachers, I 
shall not attempt to draw a parallel of Catholic education, 
during these years just past. nor do I wish to insinuate 
that all has been failure. I think our Catholic system has 
met with greater success than the public system in train- 
ing the boy and girl to become responsible citizens in this 
great American Republic. Whereas our philosophy of life 
and our philosophy of education naturally tend toward 
training for faithful and intelligent citizenship, yet I am 
convinced that many Catholic educators were often over- 
whelmed or blinded by the attractiveness of false philoso- 
phies of education and thereby permitted their pupils to 
look upon their local, state, and the national government in 
the light of frivolous and changing periods in which we 
lived. Citizenship is basic; fundamentally, it does not 
change. Washington. Jefferson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Wilson had svecific problems to meet 
under varied circumstances, but the principles of govern- 
ment remained the same. 

We cannot begin to understand the very grave respon- 
sibility that rests upon the shoulders of all educators in 
training for responsible citizenship unless we accept the 
task as a part of Catholic educational philosophy. Even 
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this acceptance on the part of the Catholic educator will 
fall short unless he goes higher and seeks the aim and ob- 
jective of citizenship in moral theology. The Catholic 
teacher not only instructs the pupil in moral principles of 
government, but convinces the pupil that the knowledge of 
these principles begets a moral obligation. It is not suffi- 
cient to teach citizenship in the Catholic school as a sub- 
ject, but the Catholic teacher teaches a child, an individual, 
who some day will be an intrinsic part of the various civic 
bodies in which he shall live. It is comparatively easy to 
teach the principle and practice of arithmetic or technical 
grammar, but it is another thing to send a boy and girl 
into the world with an intelligent moral realization of the 
dignity and grandeur enjoyed by citizenship in the United 
States of America. 

That the teaching of citizenship, and citizenship itself, is 
basically moral can easily be proved from the fact that 
where a moral sense of values does not exist, responsible 
citizenship cannot function. Perhaps history will record 
the decade of the wild twenties as one of the saddest periods 
in American history. In the period we considered following 
the end of the First World War, there seems to have been a 
total eclipse of moral values. Social life in the upper and 
lower middle classes fell below zero. It refused the warmth 
and security of morality. Moral obligations were spurned 
by political leaders and office holders, and an era of political 
corruption followed. This corruption reached into some of 
the main branches of our national government, down to 
State legislatures, and affected the government of our coun- 
ties and cities. With morality removed from political life, 
citizenship appallingly fell to low levels. A general disre- 
gard for law and order ensued. Young people followed the 
example of their elders, openly scoffing at all laws, from 
the prohibition of liquor, decency of conduct in public 
places, to traffic laws and speed limits along the public 
highways. The majority of responsible citizens lost heart. 
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Many took no part in the municipal, county, state, and na- 
tional elections. Gang rule reigned when financial collapse 
brought the American people to their senses. With the 
lapse in morality, the religious, the social, the civic, and the 
economic life of the strongest, the wealthiest, and the most 
promising nation of the world fell into ruin. 

In training for citizenship, it is sad that the general edu- 
cational system of this country does not admit moral values 
in the sense that we are responsible to God for our conduct 
and for the part we play in the destinies of our country. 
To the Catholic educator, however, a broad, wide, and fer- 
tile field lies before him in preparing for future citizenship. 
Law, order, and obedience must circumvent his every action 
as a Catholic. Law, order, and obedience must play an all- 
important part in him as a member of the civic society to 
which he belongs. 

After the educator understands and acknowledges the 
teaching of citizenship as a moral obligation, and resolves 
to impress the student with the gravity of his moral obli- 
gations, it is necessary for the educator and the educational 
system under which he operates to be fully in accord with 
the principles upon which the government under which he 
lives is founded. In our country, democracy has always 
been a word of which we have been justly proud. The 
blood, the tears, the havoc, the murders of countless thou- 
sands in Europe have emblazoned the words of democracy 
in letters that “he who runs can read.” 

We have an example in this present crisis. Although a 
great democratic consciousness has swept over the country, 
yet far too many remain cold, apathetic, and unapprecia- 
tive of the principles upon which this great American Re- 
public was founded. Far too many Americans are unwill- 
ing to believe that the benefits of the government are in 
danger. May I go further and state that there are far too 
many Catholic teachers in our schools who do not appre- 
ciate, and may I be so bold as to say, do not believe in the 
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principles of our government. I, myself, during the last 
World War sat in classrooms where professors derided and 
laughed at the very idea that a democratic form of govern- 
ment could ever endure. I must confess that it did not 
weaken, but it rather strengthened the conviction that I 
inherited from my father and his father before him, and 
the father before him, and all who bore my name, that 
this country was founded on firm principles, the greatest 
and most practical form of government in the world. 

Some of our Catholic high schools make use of magazines, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, that up to December 7, were 
openly antagonistic toward the government in almost every 
national attempt that was made to prepare our country for 
an eventuality that all thinking men knew would take place 
sooner or later. It is true the editors of these magazines 
and authors of articles read by high-school students lay 
claim to freedom of speech, to the right of every citizen to 
criticize his government. If these articles and expressions 
of opinion are confined to mature minds, and to students of 
political economy they are perfectly justifiable, but to the 
adolescent mind that is groping for the tools of right think- 
ing and is honestly striving to take his place in the world 
as a citizen of the United States, belittling the character 
of duly elected officials, ridiculing their actions or insinu- 
ating that there is a possibility that free institutions will 
crumble under our present system is baneful and most 
harmful. To my mind the most despicable person on earth 
is the teacher who stands before a class of adolescents and 
ridicules the government under which he lives, who imposes 
his biases, his partisan opinions, and his bigotry upon the 
minds of his pupils who are unable to see the fallacy, and 
even if they did, dare not express an opposite opinion in 
the atmosphere of the classroom. 

I do not say these conditions exist generally, but that they 
do exist I know, and I would not attempt to determine their 
number. I wonder just how many, I will say Catholic 
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teachers, but I could just as well include all teachers teach- 
ing in American high schools, have read the Constitution 
of the United States, have made any attempt to memorize 
the Bill of Rights, or who can make a distinction between 
the Bill of Rights and the Constitution itself. How many 
high-school teachers have had any training in political 
economy, how many of them know anything of the history 
of their own state, of their state constitution, or when 
their state was admitted to the Union. 


The Catholic teacher knows that the adolescent boy and 
girl who sits before him in the classroom is not only a 
subject to which they are going to give principles and ap- 
plications in various branches of high-school subjects, but 
the student is an individual created by God to play a part 
in the great life of his time, that the boy and girl are the 
future man and woman, the future Catholic American citi- 
zen, who will go out and exercise an intelligent part in the 
great political drama of the state and the nation. The 
teacher, therefore, must love, next to God, his country. He 
must be convinced that although the Government under 
which he lives is a human government, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to error and to all the vicissitudes inherent in human 
nature, that it is his government and he would lay down 
his life for its defense and preservation for the generations 
to come. 

We must not fail to give some consideration to the aver- 
age high-school student. The term, high school, has lost a 
great deal of the dignity and scholastic standing that it once 
enjoyed. Boys and girls enter high school at an earlier age. 
Their mentality is, what we two decades ago, associated 
with boys and girls at grammar-school graduation. During 
the first two years their social deportment is rather back- 
ward and childish. The last two years mark a surprisingly 
sudden development along social lines, and a civic conscious- 
ness of their place and the part they play in the life about 
them. It is marked by an assured positiveness of opinion 
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on matters moral, political, and economic. Unconsciously 
they have absorbed and assimilated unto themselves the 
opinions and sacred dictums of their teachers. In my own 
experience I have found high-school pupils developed into 
college political, social, and economic crackpots because they 
found themselves disallusioned by their high-school teach- 
ers. Of all the places, the high-school classroom is not the 
place for private opinions, nationalistic conceptions, or local 
coloring concerning civic problems. The high-school teacher 
should be scientific, and should teach facts deduced from 
known but evident principles. 

Of course, we realize the pupil is under our care and 
immediate supervision only five hours a day, five days a 
week. Citizenship to the American is more than a body of 
principles. It is a way of life. The school is only one 
factor in producing an intelligent and responsible citizen. 
The primary responsibility rests on the parents and their 
ability to furnish a home with the environment which 
conduces to instill principles of good government. There 
the Catholic high-school teacher meets with real difficulty. 
In many cases the school can do much to counteract the 
influence of the home by training the intellect to right 
thinking. I have met Catholic teachers who were bewil- 
dered by the arguments of students whose parents are 
ardent supporters of the Social Justice movement. These 
students contend in classroom discussions that we forced 
Japan into a blood war against us when we invoked a white 
war of embargo; that Japan has a God-given right to seek 
territorial expansion to accommodate its growing popula- 
tion; that, after all, Jews in general are obnoxious, and that 
they hold key positions in our government; that our Presi- 
dent deliberately provoked war. To my mind any heated 
discussion or brow-beating arguments are harmful. A calm, 
intelligent, appeal to reason, a tolerant regard for all opin- 
ions, but an uncompromising adherence to truth is the only 
course of action. We must not and we cannot expect a 
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student of high-school age to reason, but we can arouse 
the intellect to thought, and thought will beget ideas, ideas 
are ever the father of judgments, and judgments are bound 
to produce reason; reason—perhaps weak, uncertain, and 
even false at first, but it is at least reason and with reason, 
hope. 

We have a duty of importance which cannot be over- 
estimated. To us has been entrusted the sacred duty of 
guiding and influencing others, during the formative period 
of their lives. Our judgments, our words, and our actions 
must not be based on emotion, but upon a real understand- 
ing of the issues and problems with which we as a nation 
are confronted. 

The fundamental point of view can be summed up for 
the Catholic high-school teacher in the memorable words of 
the Declaration of Independence, “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident—that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men. deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to affect their safety and happiness.” In this 
passage we find our philosophy of government. Our at- 
tention is called to the fact that we are children of God, 
created by him and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
rights which are given to us as sO many means of return- 
ing to Him. We are brought face to face with two basic 
truths, our own human dignity and our divine destiny, and 
in these truths lie the explanation of all rights. 

We are made by God to His own image and likeness and 
are destined to be happy with Him for all eternity. In- 
deed, we are given life in order that we may freely pursue 
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and attain everlasting happiness. In other words, there 
are three basic rights which we may rightly claim in virtue 
of our divine heritage. They are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

This is the doctrine of our Declaration of Independence. 
It asserts that governments (in God’s plan) are not insti- 
tuted for their own selfish ends, but that they are instituted 
by men under the influence of a natural urge which impels 
them to live in society in order to secure and protect their 
rights and to attain their safety and happiness. 

Formal course in Citizenship should furnish in high 
school a proper foundation for political science in college. 
The basic course in Citizenship must be Christian no mat- 
ter what text is suggested or demanded by accrediting 
agencies. The Christian interpretation of man and so- 
ciety is based on the fact that reality transcends the ma- 
terial, the temporal, and the purely natural; and that the 
whole temporal order is subordinated to spiritual ends. 
This does not mean that the temporal and material is of 
no importance—or evil, nor does it mean that matter and 
spirit, time and eternity, natural and supernatural are of 
the same identity. But it must never be forgotten that 
the common good in the temporal order is not the ultimate 
end of man’s activities. The temporal order is essentially 
subordinated to the extra-temporal and the goods of this 
life to the eternal interests of human personality. It is 
only when we appreciate this alternating rhythm of sub- 
ordination that we perceive the true statue of the individual 
human being. Considered as an individual or a part of the 
temporal order he is properly subordinate to the order as 
a whole. That is why it may be perfectly right and just 
that he should surrender his temporal goods and, if nec- 
essary, even his life for the welfare of the community. 
That is why the community may and perhaps should impose 
upon him, as a part of the whole, many restraints and 
sacrifices. But there is a limit beyond which the state or 
community cannot go. They cannot infringe upon the 
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eternal interests of those human beings who are subordi- 
nate to them only from one aspect. States and nations are 
creatures of time. They have existed and passed away, 
but the souls of those men and women who once lived in 
them will exist for all eternity. 

This concept of the state as an institution, complement- 
ing the individual powers of man, offering him a proper 
environment for the fuller development of his personality 
and a safeguard for the rights which flow from his nature, 
protects him from the extremes of both state absolutism 
and exaggerated individualism. There are many today 
who look upon the state, the civil power, as the sole source 
of man’s rights and duties. who make temporal welfare 
the exclusive object of all laws and the standard of all 
morality. It is this absolute subordination of the whole 
personality of its citizens which marks the absolute state 
as an inhuman despotism. Either the state is omnipotent 
and can do everything or it cannot. If it can, you have 
despotism under the dictatorial. oligarchic, or democratic 
form, benevolent or not as may be, but despotism for all 
that. If it cannot, then there is something beyond its 
power. 

T have taken more time than ordinarily‘ is allotted to a 
subject of this kind, but I feel that certain representative 
American Catholics have not in the past stressed the Cath- 
olic philosophy of democracy. In certain sections of our 
country we have been put on the defensive in claiming a 
rightful place for Catholic citizens. Catholic institutions, 
and even the Catholic Church in this democracy of ours. 
We must look to the future, we must take an active part in 
forming educational policy for American youth after the 
tyranny of Germany, Italv, and Janan lJavs in grey cold 
ashes. Like Pericles of old. we must realize the power of 
the democratic way of life. feed our eyes upon it, until it 
fills our hearts and then all its glory and greatness shall 
break upon us and we shall know it is truly a gift from God. 














HOW THE HIGH SCHOOL CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


COLONEL JOHN T. RHETT, INFANTRY, ROTC OFFICER, 
SIXTH CORPS AREA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reverend President and Members of the Secondary-School 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation: 

I have been directed by the War Department to address 
your Association upon the subject, “How the High School 
Can Help Win the War.” 

From the viewpoint of the armed services, training in 
the high schools which will be of assistance in the winning 
of the war can be divided into two general classes. First, 
military training, and, second, training of a nature that will 
assist in military training. Since 1920, military training 
has been provided in certain high schools and colleges 
throughout the United States by means of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps Units. 

The nature of this training is well known to almost 
every one, and its purpose is in the case of the colleges to 
provide Reserve Officers; and in the case of the high schools, 
to impart a small amount of military training in order to 
spread this knowledge throughout the country. That the 
United States has profited greatly by the furnishing of 
this training is an acknowledged fact. This type of train- 
ing is being continued in the various schools and colleges, 
but at the same level as existed prior to the present emer- 
gency. No new units are being added, and there is to be 
no expansion of units. 

The ROTC Units are in but a small proportion of the 
schools, and I believe this meeting is interested as to what 
the high schools as a whole can do to assist in winning the 
war. This is but natural, as we all want to help in the great 
cause. The high schools will retain a larger proportion of 
their students than will the colleges. Many students of the 
latter will be called into the service at once, and the ques- 
tion of their further education will be settled by the mili- 
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tary authorities. The War Department considers it most 
important that the high-school student take advantage of 
every educational opportunity offered him now, and even- 
tually even a college education. In the case of the high 
schools, there is no necessity to dress up the regular sub- 
jects in fancy names. Just the plain, unvarnished funda- 
mentals is all that is required. 

Let us examine those fundamentals which will assist in 
the winning of the war. The first and most important is 
the physical preparation. We have long maintained that 
our educational institutions cultivate all-around develop- 
ment—both physical and mental. In many cases we have 
succeeded in turning out low-browed gladiators and high- 
browed anemics. Under the stimulus of war, we have a 
great opportunity to correct this situation. We are an 
athletic nation in that we encourage athletes, but are we 
also a rugged nation? What we desire in the service is 
not the few highly developed and highly temperamental 
athletes who perform well when conditions are favorable, 
but large numbers of young men who can perform well 
when conditions are distinctly unfavorable. In the case of 
most soldiers, the time spent in actual combat is very small. 
The soldier must have spent much time in maddening 
marching and counter-marching, in drills and exercises be- 
fore he is considered fit to spend that small time in combat. 
This requires a ruggedness and toughness in a large num- 
ber of men, rather than the perfect training and glorifica- 
tion of a few. The high schools should plan their athletic 
programs for all, and those programs should be along fun- 
damental lines. The lost art of walking and similar exer- 
cises that can be engaged in by all can be used to advantage. 
The Army believes first in producing the sound body. Then 
we can proceed to the production of the sound mind. 

The War Department believes that you have already out- 
lined in your curriculum the intellectual training necessary 
to render the most assistance in winning the war. Once 
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again the services desire the fundamentals. In the com- 
plex pattern of modern war, the Army somewhere in its 
intricate functioning makes use of nearly all human knowl- 
edge and research; hence, all educational processes can be 
considered of great military value. We desire the devel- 
opment of the keen mind, alertness, attention to detail, 
thoroughness, and, above all, accuracy. This will take hard 
work on the part of both the teachers and the pupils; and 
to have the most value, should end in A’s and B’s, and not 
in C’s, D’s, E’s, and F’s. We are not an accurate nation, 
and in many schools “about correct” is good enough for 
the average student. 

The subjects to be taught that will assist most in our 
great effort are already familiar to all modern educators. 
Once again they are the fundamentals—mathematics, the 
natural sciences, English, history (particularly American), 
and a course in plain ordinary Democracy. These subjects 
should be taught plainly and thoroughly. A course in high- 
school Physics thoroughly taught will be of more value than 
a sketchy one in Meteorology. Meteorologists will be 
needed, but in small numbers, and will be trained from se- 
lected personnel. A course in plain Geometry thoroughly 
taught will be of more value than one in Strategy or Mili- 
tary Psychology. Strategists and psychologists will be 
needed, but will be developed only after years of training. 

Two qualities greatly needed by the armed services are 
those of character and leadership. Both qualities can well 
be developed in the high school, and I believe that you gen- 
tlemen have been conspicuously successful in this field. 
They are hard to define, and difficult to develop. However, 
it is believed that they can best be developed by fundamen- 
tal education and knowledge. We recognize a number of 
attributes that are common to all great characters and 
leaders, such as knowledge, judgment, sympathy, fore- 
sight, imagination, loyalty, obedience, and respect for au- 
thority. The development of these qualities is the result of 
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years of patient, painstaking work. That they are all 
needed in the war effort goes without saying. The best 
time for their development is during the students’ forma- 
tive years in the high schools. The task will be yours for 
the Army expects to find these qualities already instilled in 
the men when they come into the service. 

The Army will need its “hewers of wood” and its “draw- 
ers of water,” as well as its leaders. About 25 per cent of 
the Army can be classified as leaders of various degrees, 
and the remainder will be called upon to perform the more 
humble tasks. It is interesting to note in the World War 
that 5 per cent of the Army personnel were college grad- 
uates, and 4 per cent were high-school graduates. Ninety- 
one per cent of the 1918 Army had not completed high 
school. The latest figures on the present Army indicate 
that 11 per cent will come from the college world, and 30 
per cent will be high-school graduates, leaving only 59 per 
cent with less than a high-school education. These figures 
may vary as the mobilization continues. It can be seen 
that a number of high-school graduates and above will not 
be able to take their places as leaders. However, the same 
qualities are needed in the good private as in the leader. 
The above figures show that the mere completion of high 
school or even college will not per se guarantee that a man 
will be accepted as a leader. That office will have to be 
earned. 

In 1920 the Provost Marshal General, Major General 
Enoch Crowder, said that the objective of pre-induction 
training in the last war was to “put the selective service 
man into camp willing, loyal, intelligent, clean, and sober, 
and thus fit him better for rapid progress in becoming a 
good soldier.” This, gentlemen, is what the services ask 
today. Pre-induction training starts in the cradle and ends 
with entry into the service. If you give us men according 
to the above specifications, the services can give them the 
further training necessary; and can also help lay the foun- 
dation for their success after their war service is over. 
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And now, gentlemen, in conclusion I would like to reit- 
erate that the high schools can best help in winning the war 
by developing the fundamentals. In spite of all the changes 
in the methods of modern warfare, men of strong char- 
acter, great strength, and stout hearts are the crying need. 
The public is being lulled into a false sense of security by 
the statement that this is a war of production only. The 
enormous production capacity of this country cannot be 
implemented into a war machine without the proper devel- 
opment of the human element both within the armed serv- 
ices and without. Training is needed in all walks of life. 

Recent events have confirmed what Rudyard Kipling so 
aptly said in “Ballad of East and West.” 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they 
come from the ends of the earth! 











WHAT CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS CAN DO IN 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


JOHN F. LANGDON, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE, SIXTH 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE REGION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The first obligation of a school is, and has always been, 
to develop the mind and the will of the student. Because 
we are at war, however, the high school today has the ad- 
ditional obligation of helping to win that war. Schoolmen 
throughout the country realize that unless we do win this 
war there will be no school as we have known it—no school 
with academic freedom, no school with religious freedom. 

Because this is total war, the role of the high school is 
more important today than it has been in any time of our 
history. You have already heard that your country’s 
armed forces need clear-thinking men who are adjustable 
and physically fit. That is to be an important part of your 
increased obligation, but there is still another phase to your 
work—that of Civilian Defense. 


DEFINITION 


One of the first rules of intelligent discussion is to define 
terms. Since this is so, let’s first of all analyze civilian de- 
fense. Briefly, it is a governmental program to enable 
citizens to defend themselves against every type of attack. 
This includes aerial bombardment, sabotage, and every 
war-born force damaging to the health, morale, economic 
well-being, and productive capacities of the individual citi- 
zen. You can readily see that there are two principal divi- 
sions to such a program, and the Office of Civilian Defense 
is divided accordingly. 

The first section is designed to organize and train the 
civilian to protect himself when the bombs drop. To do 
this effectively, there are some 14 protective services from 
air-raid warden and auxiliary policeman to a decontamina- 
tion corps. The second section of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense is called Civilian Mobilization and is concerned with 
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every force that goes to make a people strong. Health, 
nutrition, consumer education, physical fitness, salvage, de- 
fense stamps and bonds are important in this phase, al- 
though many of these activities are initiated by other gov- 
ernmental agencies and only coordinated through the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

The Office of Civilian Defense is a branch of the execu- 
tive arm of our Government and has nine regions co-ter- 
minous with the army-corps areas. To illustrate, we are 
now in the 6th Region, which includes Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and the Chicago Metropolitan Area. Each of 
these has a defense council which reports to the regional 
office and in turn receives reports from each county and 
local defense council. This local defense council is respon- 
sible for your protection and needs all of the cooperation 
you can give. Now you will want to know exactly what 
cooperation is requested. 


PLACE IN CURRICULUM 


We must not lose sight of the fact that your pre-war 
curriculum is still valid. We must not throw out present 
courses for ones that may be of no value to the defense 
effort but do bear a pseudo defense label. Nor must we 
fall into the easy error of doing nothing lest we make mis- 
takes. The contribution that the high school can make to 
civilian defense is a tremendous one—under proper admin- 
istration, the high school can come to the fore in the com- 
munity as never in its history. 

You, of course, may do as you wish with the suggestions 
I am about to make. The alert school administrator will 
find many ways in which the activities I will mention may 
be incorporated in the course of studies to the advantage of 
the student, the school, and the country. We must not 
throw out past experience but must enrich the curriculum 
with activities that are themselves important. 

Every school activity and every course offer opportuni- 
ties to assist the war effort. The school library can set up 
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displays about the problems or background of the war, 
about the basis of a just peace, about the problems of the 
post-war world. The sociology class can develop these sub- 
jects and the school debate team can bring them closer to 
the life of the student. The school paper can publicize and 
promote defense activities even beyond the extent of ordi- 
nary news appeal. The art classes can make posters for 
the school and for the community. Drama clubs in a num- 
ber of the high schools have written and produced plays 
about civilian defense—what it is, who may participate, 
why they must participate. These same drama clubs may 
help drive home the need of other work, such as salvage or 
defense-bond sales. The OPA in Washington can send you 
a play to help emphasize the consumer-division program. 
And soon. The material is there. The need is apparent. 
It is a challenge to your foresightedness, your patriotism, 
and your ingenuity. 


PROTECTION 


If the school, then, is to participate in civilian defense it 
should first of all know what it must do to protect its stu- 
dents from bombs. Many of your schools may be miles 
from logical target areas, but remember that we can no 
longer appraise enemy action from the standpoint of the 
logical or the expected. Because we don’t know what we 
can expect we must be prepared for whatever we know is 
possible and there is no longer any question as te the ability 
of the Axis to attack any part of the country. You, of 
course, appreciate the necessity of avoiding hysteria. Rather 
a realization of the gravity of today’s situation is neces- 
sary and a grim determination to take every step in our 
power to increase our defenses. 

It will be too late to plan when the bombs drop. Make 
your preparations now. Know what part of your building 
you will use for an air-raid refuge. The most suitable place 
is a large, inside hall. In case of a raid, stay away from 
windows and from open doors. Do not use the halls on the 
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top floor of the building. The cellar is a suitable air-raid 
refuge provided that any windows to the outside can be 
protected by a layer of sandbags. Select the most protected 
places in the building—be sure they have sufficient capacity 
to hold every one without crowding. Be sure there is more 
than one exit. It is important, too, that the air-raid refuge 
should have easy access to drinking water and toilet facil- 
ities. Although the chance of a direct hit on any individual 
building is comparatively small, you must guard against the 
blast of nearby high-explosive bombs and incendiaries and 
falling fragments of anti-aircraft shells. 

Obviously, an air-raid refuge will be of little use unless 
you have a planned and practical way for your students to 
reach the refuge quickly and without confusion. At the 
sound of the air-raid-warning signal—in some communi- 
ties, a siren, in others a whistle—your local paper will tell 
you—sound the school alarm in a specially prearranged 
way. Have each class leave its room in order as in a fire 
drill. Conduct the classes to the air-raid refuge. These 
things you should not do: 


DO NOT PERMIT ANY PUPILS TO LEAVE THE 
BUILDING. 

DO NOT ALLOW ANY PUPILS TO RETURN TO 
THE CLASSROOMS UNTIL THE “ALL-CLEAR” 
SIGNAL IS GIVEN. 

DO NOT SEND THE PUPILS HOME. 


And while we’re discussing the DO NOTS you might 
send word to the parents that they should NOT try to reach 
the school. They should stay at home, away from windows. 
They should NOT telephone the school or any place else. 
The telephone wires MUST be kept clear for calls to and by 
physicians, air-raid wardens, police and fire departments. 
The only case in which you are not to plan an air-raid ref- 
uge within the school building is the one where there abso- 
lutely are no inside rooms such as a chapel or auditorium, 
or halls on a lower floor large enough to hold all of your stu- 
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dents. In this case, break the students up into squads and 
have them go under the leadership of teachers or older 
students to prearranged refuges in nearby houses or stores. 
It is of the essence that no students be permitted to be 
outside more than a minute or two at the most during a 
raid—and never without supervision. 

You should have pupils and faculty members trained as 
fire guards who will be able to control any incendiaries 
that may actually hit the building. A direct stream of 
water will cause an incendiary bomb to explode, whereas 
a fine spray of water will control it. Put sand on the bomb 
and get it out of the building (preferably one “should use a 
shovel” that already has sand on it). If the fire gets beyond 
control, have the pupils led in an orderly fashion to another 
building not too close, or if need be, into nearby homes. All 
this planning and drilling should be done now before the 
bombs drop. We don’t know when or where they will come, 
but we must be prepared. Don’t say, “It can’t happen here.” 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Civilian defense has another phase as we have seen—that 
part that goes to make our country strong. We call this 
civilian mobilization. This program is operated by the Citi- 
zens Service Corps of your local defense council. Consumer 
education is a division of this. You can readily see that if 
prices are up and taxes are rising and if we are to invest more 
in defense bonds, we must know how to budget. Similarly, as 
shortages develop in consumer goods, we must know what to 
substitute and why. It becomes more important now than 
ever that we know how to make our clothes and our automo- 
bile last longer. These are things that the consumer educa- 
tion program try to teach us. Your students should take the 
consumer’s pledge to buy carefully, take good care of the 
things they have, and waste nothing. Your local defense 
council probably has a consumer’s committee that can give 
you all the information you may need to relay to your stu- 
dents. If you want still more information, Mr. Dan E. 
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West, of the Consumer Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., can give you all the data 
you can use. An additional class in consumers’ problems 
may provide a real opportunity for you to be of practical 
service to your students and to the community surrounding 
your school. 


SALVAGE CAMPAIGN 


Another phase of the civilian-mobilization effort is the 
salvage campaign. In other days we have thought of sal- 
vage as being solely a “junkman’s” job. Today no Ameri- 
can can call himself patriotic unless he does save all of the 
scrap metal, waste paper, rags, and old rubber that he can. 
We must think of these things in terms of what they will 
produce. Yesterday’s newspapers become a part of a cor- 
rugated carton to ship shells and airplane parts. That old 
Model-T is no longer a grime-collector but a potential auto- 
matic rifle or battleship plate. The schools’ part in such a 
campaign is to inform its students of the need and encour- 
age them to collect these vital materials. Remember that 
your Government does not want these things as gifts. They 
should be sold to a waste dealer or given to a charity which 
in turn will sell them. The important thing is that these 
needed commodities return to production. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


As you have already heard from military authorities, 
there is a very real need for your boys to come out of school 
physically “able to take it.” Intramural athletics are more 
important today than ever before. Young men, strong and 
agile, are not that way by accident. The finest programs 
that I know of include medical examinations for each stu- 
dent so that defective teeth and other physical ailments 
can be taken care of before they are too far advanced. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association for 
April 4 states that of the young men examined prior to 
May 31, 1941, some 200,000 were rejected for dental defi- 
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ciencies that might have been prevented by proper diet and 
attention. 

And you, Sisters, I can see you wondering how will all 
this affect you. True, your girls may not be going into 
the army; nonetheless they must be physically fit if they are 
to carry their share of the burden. If they are to take 
places of men called to the service, if they are to stand the 
strain of war in longer hours and harder work, they must 
be stronger and healthier. That is your job, to see that 
they do know the necessity of—and obtain—proper food, 
sufficient sleep, physical exercise, and all those things that 
go to make up mental health. 


First AID 

Another phase of your work is Red Cross First-Aid 
classes. In civilian defense there are some 14 different 
jobs in the protective services and the very first step in the 
training for each one of them is first-aid instruction. I 
sincerely believe that the high schools as a whole may well 
be proud of the effort they have made to establish these 
courses. The shortage of first-aid teachers has, of course, 
been a very real problem, but is being met as rapidly as is 
humanly possible. Do not let interest in first aid lag be- 
cause your teachers may not be able to be trained. Keep 
this as your goal—every graduate a trained first aider! 


VICTORY GARDENS 


Many schools are helping the total war effort in still an- 
other way—the planting of victory gardens. If your 
school is a suburban one with sufficient land, this is an ex- 
cellent project. In rural areas, high schools may well en- 
courage their pupils to plant their own victory gardens. 
Fresh vegetables adapted to the available soil are the best 
products. However, unusual demands are being made upon 
domestic suppliers of vegetable seeds. Please don’t let these 
seeds be wasted. In urban areas, where the soil. may be 
poor and the gardener unskilled, it will probably be ad- 
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visable not to attempt a victory garden. Do not tear up a 
good lawn or destroy ornamental plantings for the sake of 
a few vegetables. The question fs simple—if you can use 
the seeds to good advantage, by all means do so. If the 
seeds will do but little good, it is better not to waste them. 


NUTRITION 


Akin to this problem of raising vegetables is the one of 
teaching students to eat sufficient quantities of them. Many 
of your students are overfed but undernourished. The ele- 
ments of a balanced diet are comparatively simply. All 
of your students should learn them. Boys will need that 
knowledge quite as much as will girls. Remember that 
we must build up defenses against germ armies as well as 
against German armies. The National Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
recently published these rules of good nutrition—and I 
quote, “The proper balanced diet requires the daily con- 
sumption of: 

(1) At least a pint of milk for every one, more for 
children—or cheese, or evaporated or dried milk. 

(2) Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, or raw cabbage— 
at least one of these. 

(3) Vegetables—green leafy and yellow—one big help- 
ing or more—some raw, some cooked. 

(4) Potatoes and apples—and other vegetables and 
fruits. 

(5) Lean meat, poultry, or fish—or sometimes dried 
beans or peas. 

(6) Eggs—at least 3 or 4 a week, cooked any way you 
choose or in “made” dishes. 

(7) Bread and cereal—whole-grain products or en- 
riched bread and flour.” 


These rules are simple—see that your students know them. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, then, I suggest that you select your air- 
raid refuge now, and immediately hold a drill so that the 
refuge can be reached quickly and without confusion. Don’t 
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say, “It can’t happen here.”” Remember that this is a war 
of production—that waste paper and scrap metal must be 
returned to our mills. Equip your students with all of the 
information that is at hand about consumer problems. Such 
information will help them and help their country. Re- 
member, too, war costs money, so don’t let work on the 
stamp drive lag. Soldiers and defense workers and women 
in men’s jobs must be able to “take it,” so help your stu- 
dents to be physically fit through proper food, sufficient 
sleep, physical exercise, and mental health. Teach them 
what ‘“‘proper food’ means. Continue the splendid work 
you have started in first-aid classes. If you can do it right, 
grow victory gardens. These are things that you should 
do. In doing them, good luck and Godspeed! 
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DEVELOPING PROPER SOCIAL ATTITUDES IN 
WAR TIME 


—_— 


SISTER M. CONSILIA, O.P., PH.D., SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, 
MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





The 15-minute maximum time allotment for this paper 
requires an immediate delimiting of the matter. The topic 
is a broad one, and although it has already been restricted 
to “war time,” I must further restrict it. I shall confine 
my remarks to the social attitudes which have greater im- 
portance as war clouds leap over a country. I do not mean 
to imply, nor do I want to be so understood that there are 
two distinct sets of social attitudes, one for peacetime 
and one for wartime. It seems to be a question of em- 
phasis. World wars arise from world problems. They are 
problems of human solidarity, of common brotherhood, of 
international peace and cooperation, as distinct from prob- 
lems wholly national in scope. More specifically, they are 
problems of deep-rooted natural rights of individuals, of 
families, of nations. They are problems of free access to 
vital resources through labor, trade, and exchange. Prob- 
lems of population distribution, of the use of the world’s 
sparsely settled but productible areas, problems, therefore, 
of immigration and emigration. They are problems of the 
sacredness of liberties wheresoever they are threatened, 
whether in smaller nations or greater; in majorities or 
minorities, in the governed or the governing. They are 
problems of labor, of distribution of wealth, of the acquisi- 
tion of territory and similar topics. 

These are problems around which world wars are fought 
and, it seems to me, problems to which the school can and 
should give much and immediate emphasis. Not wartime 
emotionalism but basic philosophical principles should be 
the standards according to which these problems are 
studied and discussed. The proper social attitudes to be 
emphasized in wartime, then, should be proper attitudes 
toward international problems and toward the individual 
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human persons whose very needs give birth to these 
problems. 

To begin this discussion properly, we must recall that 
there are basic foundations upon which the rights of na- 
tions and of individuals rest. God did not bring this world 
into existence without fully equipping it to fulfill its pur- 
pose. His plan is the plan of an all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
loving Father. He made individual men and women to 
people the earth, to draw upon its resources, to live a life 
of temporal security and happiness, and then to return to 
His Bosom for an eternity of bliss. To effect this safe re- 
turn, God gave to his human creatures dignified natures in 
which are radicated certain very fundamental powers and 
instincts. To protect the functioning and development of 
these, He implanted basic rights, natural, inalienable, all- 
sufficing. 

Then, that these individual men and women whom He 
had made for Himself, might be assured of the help needed 
to make, in safety, their return journey to Him, God or- 
dained that these creatures live in society. To such social in- 
stitutions and organizations as might from time to time arise 
in human history, based on the needs of these individuals, 
God entrusted His chosen creatures, and He conferred on 
such social institutions a participation in His divine and 
sovereign authority over the universe. 

Hence God made society for man. Upon society God 
laid imperative duties to see to it that the human persons 
over whom it exercised authority, attain their ultimate end 
in so far as society is a contributing factor to this attain- 
ment. Now society could not do this unless it, too, bears 
fundamental rights complementing its God-given duties. 
Hence our present discussion falls naturally into these two 
divisions; 

First, proper social attitudes toward the nature and dig- 
nity of human personality, and, secondly, proper attitudes 
toward the nature and dignity of social living, with em- 
phasis upon national integrity. 
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There is a distinct relationship between the two concepts. 
National integrity is a condition of general well-being and 
prosperity in the social order among the nations of the 
world, just as personal freedom (within law) is the condi- 
tion of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness among in- 
dividuals as citizens. One can see at a glance the very clear 
parallelism between the rights of individual persons and 
the rights of individual nations. Let me call your atten- 
tion, briefly, to the parallel. 


There exists in the human person a deep-rooted right 
to life, to establish the social unit of the family governed 
by authority from within, to propagate itself through 
marriage and the family, and to pursue, within the limits: 
of justice, its personal, individual welfare. On a national 
scale there exist parallel rights, and these rights derive 
their just claim to function from the divinely established 
role of society and of human authority over the affairs 
of individual men. A nation has a right to integrity; 
namely, to independent life, to social, cultural, and econom- 
ical institutions, to self-government, to pursue, within the 
limits of justice, its natural life and prosperity. 

As individuals have the right to the means of livelihood, 
namely, to a share in the earth’s resources, to labor, to the 
acquisition of property and other possessions, so the nation 
has similar rights. A nation, because of its guardianship 
over individuals, has, as a correlative of that duty, the right 
to maintain a decent livelihood for itself, a right to free- 
dom of access to the riches of the earth which were given 
by God to the race as a whole and left to the industry of 
men and law of nations to see to the just distribution of 
them; a right to the acquisition of its needs, through trade 
and exchange, through labor, through territorial expansion, 
and so forth. 

As the individual has the right to be secure in the pur- 
suit of his goal and freedom from unjust aggressors, in- 
voking the dictates of divine law in support of this right, 
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and upon human authority to protect and foster it, so mi- 
norities, whether they be minorities within a nation or 
minorities among the nations, have equally the support of 
the eternal law of God as the bulwark of its right, and in- 
ternational institutions and international law as the protec- 
tors of its strivings. 

As the individual has the right to live in peace and se- 
curity, without undue or undignified strain put upon his 
human capacities for the maintenance of that peace and 
security in decent human existence, so nations, in virtue of 
their duties to their citizens, have the right to live their 
lives unmolested by threats of invasion by superior hostile 
forces, by a race for armaments, by the support of huge 
standing armies disrupting normal living, and by economic 
barriers of all kinds, threatening to disrupt the peaceful 
pursuance of society’s natural end; viz., the common good 
of that society and its individual members. 

As the individual was made by God for God, there must 
be freedom to worship God according to the right con- 
science and clear conviction of the individual. Individuals 
must respect the religious convictions of one another, with- 
out persecution, without detriment to their temporal or 
eternal salvation. So within the nation, there must be no 
religious persecution. As individuals are bound, so the 
nation, too, is bound to recognize, to honor, and publicly 
to testify its subjection to the all-powerful sovereign Cre- 
ator who both ordained the existence of the nation and gave 
it temporal authority over its citizens. 

These, then, are the problems involved when peoples and 
nations go to war on a world-wide scale: independence as 
a nation, an honorable position among the nations, protec- 
tion from unjust aggressors, a just share in the earth’s re- 
sources based on a nation’s needs, the securing of outlying 
areas to relieve population pressure at home, just claims 
of minorities established and recognized, the failure of in- 
ternational institutions to arbitrate disputes and penalize 
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transgressors; freedom of the seas, of trade, and exchange; 
emigration and immigration, and fundamentally, the prob- 
lem of morality, of the moral issues involved in all these 
problems, the recognition and acceptance and obedience to 
the law of all laws, the eternal law of the sovereign Lord 
and Master of the universe and all that it contains. 

These problems, it seems to me, are of more immediate 
concern than others I might have mentioned, and proper at- 
titudes need to be fostered in respect to them. See, now, 
what fundamental principles these problems involve. All 
members of the human race, regardless of race, blood, 
color, creed, or nation are children of the same Almighty 
Father, alike in origin, alike in destiny, alike in funda- 
mental natural instincts of loves and hates, of fears and 
sorrows, of pleasures and pains, of prejudice and patriot- 
ism. All members of the human race, regardless of their 
accidental differences, are essentially moved by nature to 
see in society and government the furtherance of their in- 
dividual and collective destinies. 


The above are a few of the fundamental principles which 
should be admitted at the peace table. They are the prin- 
ciples which will establish a moral basis for discussions of 
such problems as distribution of wealth, freedom of access 
to the earth’s resources, property rights, the right to labor 
and to a just return for one’s labor, easing of overpopu- 
lated areas, justice in trade and exchange, a recognition of 
the basic rights of and the divinely established role of the 
family; the sacredness of the human person, and the right 
of every individual to work out his destiny in the path 
marked out for him by God. 

To attain a happy and permanent solution of these in- 
ternational problems, the Divine Creator and Ruler of the 
universe must be recognized and His law accepted. His 
sole absolute right to rule must be admitted in contradis- 
tinction to the relative and partial right conferred upon hu- 
man rulers by this same Divine Ruler of the Universe. 
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God’s direction of the universe, and that means God’s 
eternal law, is the common law of men and nations. Be- 
yond it there is no appeal. It is supreme. It is God’s. He 
is the absolute Sovereign. Hence human law makers, law- 
enforcers, any rulers of human stature and calibre, must 
fall into line behind the Supreme Commander and His 
Standards; must be His lieutenants guiding the men of God, 
under God, unto God. 

When in May, 1941, Pope Pius XII spoke of the three 
fundamental values of social and economic life as the fam- 
ily, labor, and the use of material goods, he pointed out 
the core of the social question and indicated in what fields 
right attitudes were to be fostered. These principles of la- 
bor and property and wealth must receive due recognition 
and application at the peace conference. They should re- 
ceive much emphasis and immediate appreciation now, as 
a preparatory measure, in schools and out of schools, that 
a just peace, based on Christian social principles, will 
come forth from the peace chamber and be wholeheartedly 
received by all mankind. 

We cannot stress their importance too often nor too 
emphatically. There can be no world peace without a uni- 
versal recognition of them; without, further, universal 
adoption of them into everyday practical dealings of men 
and nations. Too often in the past have seeds of future 
wars been implanted in peace treaties. All too quickly 
have those seeds matured, plunging mankind again and 
again, practically every generation and sometimes twice 
in a single generation, into bloody warfare and wholesale 
destruction and disaster. There must be a recognition, 
adoption, fulfillment of the duties imposed upon men and 
nations in virtue of the natural, divinely given rights of 
individuals and nations wheresoever they are found, under 
whatsoever flag they live, whatever their blood, their race, 
their condition. For a man, any man, has his divine endow- 
ment of fundamental privileges in virtue of his humanity; 
in virtue of his divine origin and destiny; in virtue of his 
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eternal salvation wrought on Calvary’s hill. Every man is 
the carrier of inalienable personal rights strictly guarded 
by the virtue of justice. Every man, black, red, brown, 
yellow, or white has, with me, a common brotherhood, a 
common origin, nature, goal, salvation. This will be the 
most difficult principle for universal acceptance at the peace 
table; the most difficult pill to swallow, but unless it be 
swallowed, the world of the future, perhaps within the 
lifetime of some of us, will again be convulsed in the throes 
of wholesale slaughter and devastation. 

And finally, now, to be practical, what can be done and 
how can it be done, to implant, encourage, foster, promote, 
and safeguard proper social attitudes based on adequate, 
correct knowledge, wholesome appreciation, and sincere 
good will? Certainly, knowledge is important, vitalized 
knowledge of the basic principles of Christian social phi- 
losophy. To insure such concentration upon the subject- 
matter, it seems advisable (and here you may not think me 
practical) that the fundamental principles of Christian 
social philosophy be made the subject-matter of a distinct 
course in the high-school curriculum, related to other 
branches, certainly, as to religion, history, sociology, civics, 
etc. but a distinct course in its own right and with its own 
textbooks and reference books. I might even suggest that 
the core of such a course be Pope Pius’ Five-point Peace 
Plan, for this Papal Program, as the core around which the 
course is built, would require the study of the most funda- 
mental social institutions, practices, and principles. 

Lest it be some time since you read the five-point plan 
as set down by His Holiness, let me give it to you, in brief: 

(1) To guarantee the right of all nations to life and 
independence, applied to small and backward na- 
tions as well as to the greater ones. This guar- 


antee includes the right to political and economic 
security, and the pledge of internal harmony. 

(2) Freedom from the devastating race for arma- 
ments, establishing a nation’s trust in “right” 
rather than “might.” 
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(3) The reestablishment of international institutions 
for the protection of world peace, based on inter- 
national law deriving its moral code and binding 
force from the eternal law of God. 


(4) A recognition of the just claims of minorities, 
with due consideration given to the needs and 
rights of all nations, all peoples, all minorities. 


(5) The development of the sense of responsibility 
toward God and man and the strict observance of 
international pacts and treaties. In other words, 
the moral rejuvenation for which Pope Pius XI 
preached, prayed, and longed for. 


Under the influence of a course based on the Five-point 
Papal Program for Peace, the world narrows down from 
the multiple races and people and nationalities to a single 
race—the human race; to a single peoples—God’s people; 
to a single blood—the Precious Blood spilled so lavishly in 
man’s redemption; to a single state—the state of eternal 
peace and security, which, once possessed, is never lost. 

With unity attained among the peoples and nations 
through the universal acceptance of Christian social prin- 
ciples, the race for armaments will become absurd; the 
rights of minorities will no longer be abused; wealth will 
be more justly distributed; overcrowded populations will 
not be denied entrance into the world’s untilled, unused, 
but productible lands; states as well as individuals will be 
permitted to exercise their rights to life, to independence, 
to the pursuit of the individual and the common good, to 
temporal happiness and prosperity; treaties and solemn 
pledges will be kept, and responsibility to man and to 
God acknowledged and assumed. 

This is the world of the future which Pope Pius XII 
envisages as the result of the acceptance of his peace plan. 
The whole basis of Christian social philosophy is stored 
away in the plan. What a wealth of knowledge, what ap- 
preciation, what proper social attitudes might not the aver- 
age student acquire by a course as outlined only too briefly 
here. 
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You may tell me that I have touched only on the inter- 
national aspect of the question. That is true. It is uni- 
versal problems which bring about world wars, and I feel 
myself justified in emphasizing that aspect. This is not to 
deny that there exist most important social attitudes per- 
taining particularly to infra-national relations; those which 
remain within the national boundaries, which pertain to 
one’s native land, to the love, the loyalty, the liberty, the 
justice, the honor, the appreciation, the service due to one’s 
country by the virtue of patriotism. With the proper con- 
cept of this virtue, namely, as a part of the virtue of justice, 
and with the basic principles of sound social order, the 
teacher and the student will find themselves equipped with 
the material for building proper attitudes toward the po- 
litical society in which he lives. 

This paper, therefore, has not told you how to inculcate 
a spirit of patriotism in your students. It has not told you 
how to train them to detect subversive propaganda nor 
fifth-column activities; nor has it spoken of Red Cross 
projects, the disloyalty of sabotage or the dangers of a 
divided nation. I excluded them, not because they were 
unimportant—who could think them such?—but because 
they have to do with what I might term national problems, 
whereas my emphasis was on international problems. 

My purpose in treating this aspect was to stimulate you, 
urge you to do something now for peace. I would urge you 
to prepare the minds of all your students and through 
them, of those in their family circles at home, for a just 
peace, so that, if it should come, as we pray it will come, 
through the mediation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, the 
sole moral authority on this earth having authority over all 
nations, then you and I will have done our part to make 
the peace terms, based on morality and God-given rights, 
acceptable to all peoples and to every government. 











WHY DON’T THEY READ CATHOLIC BOOKS? 


BROTHER GEORGE N. SCHUSTER, S.M., A.M., SOUTH SIDE 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I’m sure we have all heard the question, ‘““Why don’t our 
students read Catholic books?” And we have heard the 
answers: “Our students are so ignorant,” “Our students 
are so indifferent,” “Our students are so unappreciative.” 
But what can you expect of this younger generation whose 
life is a round of Cokes and Camels, the Green Hornet of the 
radio and the Blue Beetle of the comic books!” “Why when 
we went to school,” we say, “ah, those were the days.” 
And we nurse a few self-righteous tears from our reminis- 
cent eyes. 

However, the answers are correct, or nearly so. Our stu- 
dents are ignorant and unappreciative of their great herit- 
age of Catholic literature. And they are so because we are 
indifferent, we are unappreciative. It has been said that the 
Catholic Literary Revival is behind schedule in America 
because of the inertia of the Catholic reading public which 
has gone, and is going, to school to us inert Catholic 
teachers. 

Precisely what do we do to develop taste for Catholic 
literature in our students? The great majority of us do 
nothing of any permanent value. In comparatively few 
schools is there any organized endeavor to put the Catholic 
student next to his literary heritage. Attempts to do so are 
usually scrappy and sporadic. 

The first gesture made as the school year progresses oc- 
curs during Catholic Book Week, first week of November. 
The librarian and the English Department decide that they 
must observe Catholic Book Week. There is much anima- 
tion and holy tumult about our preparations. 

The library bulletin board is a success, of course. Flashy 
dust-jackets dangle from strings or are plastered in neat 
color-designs on a cork board: a red jacket, a blue jacket, 
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an orange-and-green—an orange-and-green, a blue, and a 
red. Blurbs of books and ancient clippings excavated from 
the files are tacked in impressive formations. The students 
say the bulletin board looks keen. The school paper pro- 
nounces it a colorful display. The librarian files the jackets 
and portraits against the needs of the next year’s Catholic 
Book Week. 

We play games. We shuffle neat white cards. On one 
side of the card is the name of a Catholic author; on the 
reverse side, the titles of his books. We shuffle the cards 
with the glowing feeling that nobody is going to say that 
we didn’t observe Catholic Book Week! And we pass out 
the cards. Biff O’Connor gets Father Dudley. He is sup- 
posed to say “The Masterful Monk.” Elizabeth Schwartz 
gets Fulton Sheen. She is supposed to say “The Cross and 
the Crisis.” So we patter through forty-five minutes of 
Catholic Book Week observance, and hand the deck of 
cards to the next teacher so that he can celebrate Catholic 
Book Week too. The students say the game was fun. The 
teacher tells them with the surging conviction of apostolic 
achievement that now they know how utterly thrilling the 
study of Catholic literature can be. 

We have poster-contests. The grand prize in this year’s 
Catholic Book and Author Contest (and I read this in a 
school paper) will be a vellum-bound copy of “Silas Mar- 
ner” by George Eliot. Second prize: autographed copy of 
“Lost Horizon” by James Hilton. Entries are submitted. 
The winner is chosen and awarded “Silas Marner.” <A 
photograph of the winner and his winning poster appears 
in the school paper with a zealous footnote. Perhaps the 
local Catholic paper reprints it as the tangible culmina- 
tion of Catholic Book Week exercises at St. Isidore High 
School. 

Friday of Catholic Book Week we pay a twenty-five dol- 
lar fee to a Catholic editor or man-of-letters to speak to the 
students on the international scene, or on books that every 
Catholic high-school student should avoid, or on how to 
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prepare a manuscript for publication, or the woes of the 
circulation department. 

Book Week comes to a close. We have displayed dust- 
jackets; we have shuffled cards; we have had a poster con- 
test; some one has spoken on the international scene. We 
say we have observed Catholic Book Week. We say so 
to the students and to one another. The school paper says 
so to the public. Everybody is edified: the forms have been 
observed. We feel dutiful and holy. Above all, we feel 
relieved with the relief of foreigners who for an entire 
week have been walking in a strange land, unable to speak 
its language, unacquainted with its geography, with no 
enthusiasm for its people or its scenery. But we have 
finally crossed the borders to the soil we know—our text- 
books: English Literature, American Literature, World 
Literature. The duty and pleasure of teaching “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner’ and “Macbeth” is too sacred to 
entrust to inarticulate dust-jackets and posters and decks 
of cards. We warm to our work with intelligence and 
relish. We teach students to know Coleridge and Shakes- 
peare and Keats. We paint biographical high-lights and 
human-interest details that transform authors into people 
to be loved and read. We etch an imperishable portrait of 
Macaulay as an encyclopedia in knee-breeches. Our anec- 
dotes make him come alive and walk into the classroom. 
The students itch to know him. But Hilaire Belloc? That 
square-jawed, blue-jowled legionnaire of Christ is nothing 
to the student but a small word that appeared on a white 
card that was shuffled during Book Week. 

We drivel over the lush epithets of Oscar Wilde and 
Swinburne, and worship them as hallowed soothsayers be- 
cause our textbooks say they are. But Francis Thompson, 
Kileen Duggan, Chesterton? Have we recounted for the 
student the epic of G. K., the great shining knight who, 
twenty years ago, came riding into the camp of the true 
Church, new baptism on his brow, the Sign of the Cross on 
his shield, and the laughter of giants ringing on his lips? 
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We have confided the destiny of our Catholic immortals to 
a dust-jacket, and we have put the dust-jacket in the files. 





How are we to develop in our students a taste for the 
Catholic literature of Belloc and Feeney and Repplier and 
Hallack? The same way we develop a taste for the Eng- 
lish and American literature of Stevenson and Hamlin 
Garland. 

We must first read ourselves into some degree of under- 
standing and appreciation of our Catholic literary herit- 
age. Have we ever considered the divine origin and su- 
blime mission of Catholic letters? Have we ever thought 
of Catholic literature as springing from the God-Man who 
in the beginning was the Word, the Word that grew strong 
in wisdom and knowledge before God and man, the ma- 
ture Word that looked down through the centuries even to 
you and me and said: “Go teach all nations.” 

Have we ever considered the illustrious army of men and 
women who were fired by that command to make truth 
and beauty manifest the world over, those makers of our 
heritage through the ages: Peter and Paul, Jerome and 
Augustine, Bede and Benedict, Alfred and Charlemagne, 
Anselm and Hildebrand, Aquinas and Dante, More and 
Teresa and Ignatius, Newman and Leo XIII and Ches- 
terton? 

Have we ever pictured the Catholic Literary Revival for 
our students as a great tree that sinks its roots down 
through twenty centuries of Catholic tradition and cul- 
ture, drawing from them the inspiration and sustenance 
for the great trunk that symbolizes the unity, universality, 
and strength of Catholic letters, the branches and leaves 
representing countries and their respective authors draw- 
ing life from the trunk of the Catholic Church that is one 
in doctrine, one in authority, and one in Christ? 

We must read ourselves into a realization and appre- 
ciation of our past, and into the conviction that our pres- 
ent literary revival is no clinging vine or withered shrub 
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with no depth of earth, but a rich and precious burgeon- 
ing of a tree that sinks its tap-root down to Christ Himself, 
and is fertilized by the pollen blown across the centuries 
from the hill-tops of our heritage: Pius XII is extending 
his hand to Peter across the unbroken centuries; Dawson 
is building on the foundations of Augustine’s “‘City of God’; 
Sister Madeleva is taking up the pen that Teresa laid down 
four centuries ago; Fulton Sheen is echoing the words of 
Newman: “The kingdom of God and His justice will be 
restored on the earth when man restores God to his heart 
and aspires to holiness.” 

In brief but graphic lines we must coordinate the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of history, religion, and literature to 
bring him to realize his fabulous nineteen-centuries-old 
heritage. After he has seen the centuries unroll before him 
he will not be long in suspecting that there is more to 
Catholic literature than the sugary life of Saint Aloysius 
that he had to read in the sixth grade. 

We have arrived at the work of making the student a 
confirmed reader of Catholic authors, and not only a reader, 
but a disciple too. 

There is only one way of doing this. Dust-jackets and 
posters and identification cards will not do the job, though 
they can help. Our work can be done effectively only by 
us. And it must be done the hard way. General exhorta- 
tions, however fiery, that are based on nothing but good 
intentions, will not lead the students into the promised 
land. We must make the Catholic student love Catholic 
books. We will make him love them if we love them. We 
will love them only if we know them. We cannot love what 
we do not know. 

We must read Catholic novels, biographies, essays, drama, 
poetry, history. We must swing into the classroom with 
this first-hand knowledge of sure-fire Catholic books, and 
talk with conviction and enthusiasm, in colorful metaphors, 
not in timid abstractions. 
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When we select Catholic biographies, let us avoid those 
that picture our saints as lymphatic blends of milk and 
water, little Jack Horners sitting in corners, saying what 
good boys they are—portraits by that slanderous school of 
hagiographers (they deserve a name like that) who in- 
sisted that the saints were canonized because they were 
smug and sweet little dears who never got mud on their 
shoes, who pictured Aloysius as a washed-out man in a 
white surplice who read psalms from a gold-bound prayer- 
book, occasionally bending his angel face to sniff coyly at 
a lily held gently in his creamy white hand, and making it 
a point to swoon at becoming intervals at the sight of the 
sinful men God had made him live with. 

A new school of writers led by Martindale has come to 
the rescue of the saints and led the way to the new saint’s 
life, that begins with the assumption that there is enough 
resemblance between saints and sinners to make brother 
sinner interested in brother saint. Saints are human be- 
ings, he insisted. They fought, they struggled, they per- 
spired, they loved, and they failed. They liked sports, they 
flunked in school and were called dumb—dumb oxen, in 
fact. They didn’t always find it easy to pray. They were 
not inhuman men, but creatures of flesh and blood and all 
that flesh and blood are heir to. But they fought success- 
fully their heritage of concupiscence, and became saints be- 
cause they were strong enough to tell the devil to go to hell. 

When we introduce our students to the Little Flower, as 
portrayed in “Written in Heaven” by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, let us say that this saint was not a pansy, nor a 
shrinking violet, though they called her a little flower. And 
she wasn’t born with holy water in her veins, but the good 
blood of Norman knights who chopped down many a devil’s 
viceroy. And so did she. She still does. That’s why she is 
called the “soldier’s saint”? who sailed four-square against 
hell itself to do the most difficult job on earth, and the only 
one worth doing. She became a saint. Let us endorse this 
book as an introduction to a girl who had a plenitude of 
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“it” —“it”’ as in pur-it-y, as in char-it-y, as in gr-it, as in 
the 1-it-tle way into Christ’s heart and ours. 





The day was when Catholic novels, so-called, were re- 
pugnant. A pasty-faced heroine in a synthetic halo sim- 
pered through two hundred pages, dangling her rosary 
for the edification of sinners, gasping at people who went 
to dances, talking with unabated unction about her private 
devotions to Saint Clara, Saint Philomena, and Saint An- 
drew, and on the last page, negotiating the conversion of 
every one within striking distance of a dipper of baptismal 
water. That was the Catholic novel: mawkish, slovenly, 
pharisaical, and syrupy. 

We have Catholic stories by Catholics that can wash 
away the distaste in the student’s mouth and administer a 
tonic besides, stories that ring four bells and they’re not 
false alarms. Let us read them and speak of them with 
zest. Let us not be philosophic, trite, pedantic, and dull. 
When the students ask for war-stories, let us begin with, 
let us say, “Blood Relations” by Sir Philip Gibbs. We 
might say that war is not romantic in this book. There are 
no champing steeds, no trumpets, but only blood and mud 
and trenches stinking with dead men whose eyes are glazed 
marbles against the light of the sun. No, it is not lovely. 
War-scarred Germans limp home in 1918. They hold peace 
close to them, hoping against hope to keep it. But it isn’t 
long before the dove of peace flies out one door as through 
the other comes a raised hand followed by a moustache, 
and hair parted on the right side. This book is in all 
libraries. It’s that good. 

Our Freshmen may want tall stories. Let us wean them 
from Superman and the Black Beetle by a classic of our 
own, The Hound of Cullain by Alan Buck. Let’s tell them 
the story: “At seven years of age, Cuchulain could hurl a 
spear and catch it in mid-air. At fifteen he could crack 
a two-handed sword and eat it—like peanut-brittle, and at 
twenty-one he could leap a thirty-foot wall without shift- 
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ing a gear. But why shouldn’t he? There were giants in 
Ireland, 100 B.C. And they didn’t drink dishes of tea, but 
blood from the skulls of dinosaurs; and they didn’t nibble 
crumpets, but the bones of the enemy. Why they make 
Superman look like a new-born rabbit! 

And when we give them books of poems, let us not begin 
by analyzing techniques, and rationalizing responses. Let 
us take the boards out of our sober backs. Let us not tell 
them that T. A. Daly is an accomplished artist of dialect 
verse. Let us tell them, in the very words of the book, “I 
lova deesa man, Meester Daly. I’m crazy ’bout hees book. 
Een deesa book he speaka just so like poor ole Dagoman he 
musta come from Sunny Eetaly. Heesa thrill me, heesa 
tickle me weeth the stories of ‘Padre Angelo’; he maka me 
laugh, he maka me sigh when he tal me ’bout hees trouble 
weeth ‘Angela, da pretty girl, and Carlotta, da stronga 
girl’; I have to wipa away da tear w’en he speaka of heesa 
‘Leetla Joe.’ Wal, to make shorta story long, read deesa 
book and see for yoursal’ eet eesa planta good.” 





If we read these books, if we talk them with sincere 
enthusiasm, will our students read them? They will. 

During the past year it has been my good fortune to 
contact some five hundred Catholic high schools in the 
interest of Catholic books and authors. Reports from more 
than half of these schools indicate that where the teachers 
have primed themselves with the rich wine of our Catholic 
writing and kindled their students with their enthusiasm, 
the students have read eagerly and copiously. In a sizable 
number of these schools every student has read ten or more 
Catholic books by Catholic authors this year, since Catholic 
Book Week in November. Some of the students have read as 
many as thirty Catholic authors since September. 





Two questions arise at once. Where can you get enough 
Catholic books to satisfy the demands of student-bodies 
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numbering 500 to 1,000 students? The budget of the school 
library was not built to satisfy needs like that. True. 

These schools secure the cooperation of public libraries. 
Where the Catholic public is alive and asks for Catholic 
books at the neighborhood libraries, in nine cases out of 
ten that we have recorded the city’s librarians have been 
most eager to help. In St. Louis, for instance, because some 
four thousand Catholic high-school students have regularly, 
courteously, and sincerely requested Catholic books in the 
school library and the public library, more than one thou- 
sand additional Catholic books have been placed on St. Louis 
shelves during the past year, and because the books are 
being read, more are being ordered. 

In one small branch library, the librarian purchased 
eighty-two Catholic books by Catholic authors because stu- 
dents from three Catholic schools in the neighborhood 
asked repeatedly for those books, inspired to want them by 
their teachers. The librarian wrote to say that never before 
have high-school students patronized her library so much. 
She was thrilled, she said. And so were we. Now she has 
reversed the procedure. She has sent us at the different 
Catholic schools, mimeographed lists of Catholic books and 
has asked for more Catholic titles to order. 





The second question is: when can we find time to read 
Catholic novels, biographies, essays, poetry? It is true 
that we are busy—we are busy about many things. We 
teach all day, conduct activities after school, attend courses 
at night and on Saturday afternoons, after we have done 
our assigned house chores. But we are Catholic teachers. 
Somewhere, somehow, we must find time to be Catholic. 

It has been done. There are teachers who have taken 
time to read themselves into a deep and sincere appreciation 
of Catholic books. They fed their students judiciously on 
the strong meat of our literary past and present, they 
tapped the spirit of enterprise natural to adolescents, mak- 
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ing holy rebels of them inspired with zeal for a cause. Their 
students read and were enthusiastic, they brought books to 
their families and friends, they sent books instead of 
doilies as Christmas gifts, they convinced their neighbor- 
hood librarians that they really wanted to read Catholic 
books. 

And the cause of Christ was served. 
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DON’T OUR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS KNOW HOW 
TO READ? 


WILLIAM T. WALLACE, JR., A.B., LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Don’t our high-school students know how to read?” 
Where can we turn for an answer to this question? 


Your own experience holds the answer. Few high-school 
classes are without students who read slowly and labor- 
iously, perhaps with obvious lip movements, perhaps with a 
finger under every word. You have seem them and, perhaps 
in the worst cases, you have undertaken to remedy the 
situation. 

But are those students who are such obviously poor 
readers the only ones who are not reading as well as they 
might? Perhaps other students whom you do not suspect 
are handicapped by an inability to read rapidly and to 
grasp the meaning of what they read. Are there many such 
students? 

Personal observation and experience are often not enough 
to enable one to answer such questions. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is at hand a well-known silent reading test 
which may provide an authoritative answer to our questions. 
I refer to the Iowa Silent Reading Test. This test (really a 
battery of seven subtests) has been standardized on 10,000 
high-school students. It should provide, therefore, a rep- 
resentative sample of our high-school students and give an 
accurate picture of their reading ability. 

What does the Iowa Silent Reading Test reveal? 

Among other facts, it reveals this: More than one-quar- 
ter of the students in fourth-year high school read no bet- 
ter than the average first-year student. Restated in other 
words, this means that one of our senior students out of 
every four is at least equalled, and probably surpassed, by 
fifty per cent of the Freshmen; that is, one out of two 
Freshmen is probably a better reader than one-fourth of 
the Seniors. In terms of percentile ranks, one-fourth of 
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the senior class is equalled or surpassed by fifty to ninety- 
seven per cent of the freshmen students. 

High-school Freshmen are by on means mature, expert 
readers. Can we doubt, then, that these Seniors in the 
lower quarter of their class do not know how to read? 

There is another fact which indicates that our high- 
school students do not know how to read as well as they 
might. It is this: all evidence points to the conclusion that 
every one can improve his reading ability. It has been 
found in many studies that poor, average, and excellent 
readers improve in various degrees as the result of in- 
struction. Investigators have reported class gains as high 
as 104 per cent of the initial rate in speed of reading, and 
84 per cent in comprehension. Individual students often 
double their speed, with a concomitant increase in compre- 
hension. But if every one can thus improve his reading 
ability, does it not follow that no one, including our high- 
school students, reads as well as he might and should? 

Granted that every one can improve his reading, is it 
not true that the majority of our high-school students read 
so well that there is no cause for alarm? Oh, they might do 
well to read a little faster or comprehend better, but they 
are not laboring under any serious disability. They man- 
age to do their work well enough to merit a passing grade 
or better. As a group, they present no problem. 

No problem? Let us look for a moment at some of these 
same students when they become college Freshmen. They 
present a slightly different picture now. They complain 
that they are overburdened with work. They do not have 
time enough to complete all their assignments. Listen for a 
moment to some of these graduates of ours. “It takes me 
three hours to read one chapter of that history book. I 
never before read anything so difficult.” “Yes, I read that 
chapter of psychology last night, but I can’t seem to remem- 
ber what it said.” “I read economics by the hour, but I have 
trouble understanding what the author is driving at.” “It 
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takes me so long to read my sociology assignments that I 
haven’t time for the others.” 

And so it goes. All such complaints reveal two things: 
(1) These students do not read as rapidly as they should, 
(2) They do not comprehend as well as they should. 

But these complaining students are a select group. They 
represent the upper strata of their respective high-school 
classes. Can we truthfully say, then, that our high-school 
students know how to read? 

But perhaps I have been tilting with windmills. Un- 
doubtedly many of you are acutely aware of these problems 
and have definite remedies in mind which you would like to 
suggest. 








WHY DO NOT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THIS 
GENERATION KNOW ENGLISH GRAMMAR? 


VERY REV. PHILIP J. FURLONG, PH.D., PRINCIPAL, CARDI- 
NAL HAYES HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In attempting to suggest answers to the question “Why 
Do Not High-School Students of This Generation Know 
English Grammar?,’” I am assuming that the question 
states a fact. For this reason some may object to the va- 
lidity of the discussion since the services of Dr. George 
Gallup were not first secured to provide us with a scientific 
sampling of the viewpoints of high-school teachers who are 
in a position to know. In self-defense, however, I can say 
that I did try to conduct a private and informal poll among 
those language teachers that I could easily reach. Their 
opinions may be summed up this way: 

Whether or not high-school students know gram- 
mar depends upon the elementary school attended. 


Insufficient knowledge of the tools of language, 
though widespread, is by no means universal. 


The following remarks, therefore, are addressed to those 
at whom the charge of neglect may be fairly laid. 

We may now, therefore, return to the original WHY 
with some confidence. Several answers, then, may be set 
forth to explain the lack of knowledge of grammar among 
high-school students of this generation. Actually, however, 
these answers are really reflections of a condition that is 
fundamental to much of the present-day education at all 
levels. It is important at the outset to be clear upon this 
point. I mean that the charge that high-school students 
are unprepared in a subject of which they should be masters 
is symptomatic of something that affects education gen- 
erally. It is an easy matter for the high-school people to 
say that most of the ailments in high schools are traceable 
to the really unhealthy condition of the elementary schools. 
The colleges, of course, blame the high school for everything 
that goes wrong in their kingdom, while the graduate school 
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wonders what if anything young people learn in college. 
No, we of the high schools are not here to blame any one 
except perhaps ourselves and to repeat that the fault lies 
principally in the character of contemporary education. 
Now it is a fact that since the last war, in the name of 
educational advance, great changes in teaching techniques 
have occurred. During the ’20s the educationists were busy 
replacing the drill and drudge of school work with fun 
and freedom. Formal grammar which the older genera- 
tion never regarded as a game was soon on the casualty 
list, but the plain fact remains—if you want to learn to 
know and to use language scientifically and accurately, 
there is no substitute for formal grammar. Admittedly, 
formal grammar for all concerned is hard work, but so, 
also, for example, are scales, five-finger exercises, and all 
the other routine of sound piano playing. There are alleged 
easier ways and apparent short cuts for grammar and the 
piano but these never quite produce the required results. 


The other explanation of the fact that high-school stu- 
dents do not know grammar is likewise rooted in contempo- 
rary educational practice. I mean to say that syllabi in 
too many subjects are erected upon such grandiose con- 
ceptions of the capabilities of children that the results of 
necessity are unfortunate. For example, history—beg 
pardon, social science, curricula nowadays frequently call 
for avoiding the knowledge of a sequence of fundamental 
events or for possessing a framework of factual knowledge 
upon which at a future time and at higher scholastic levels 
an appropriately enriched body of knowledge may be added. 
Our grade-school students now do “research”; high-school 
courses must be made to appear as college material. Simple 
fundamental things simply have no place ‘in the modern 
educational scheme. Simple things are not impressive 
enough; grandeur in education has spread from buildings to 
courses. Thus, in English the tendency in many quarters 
has been to substitute literature for grammar to the detri- 
ment of both. 
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The Second World War, no doubt, will force many 
changes upon the educational system. If it forces educa- 
tors to toss overboard all excess educational baggage plus 
the return to fundamentals and a return, also, to the hard 
but sound way of teaching essentials, both education and 
the war effort will be advanced. 
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EVERY TEACHER AN ENGLISH TEACHER 


REV. JOSEPH J. ROONEY, S.J., A.M., REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To say that every teacher should speak correct English 
in class (and, for that matter, out of class) sounds like a 
platitude; and it should, as the program indicates, be 
taken for granted. But the program also indicates, at least 
indirectly, that there is still need of greater emphasis on 
the point, and still need of impressing on all teachers that, 
even though they teach subjects other than English, they 
are not exempt from what should be looked upon as essen- 
tial in the classroom. 

In any profession the model should be flawless; otherwise 
it ceases to be a model. The guide book must be correct; 
otherwise it leads people astray. The pattern should have 
exact measurements; otherwise the dress will not fit. And 
so, when we send teachers into the classroom to teach others, 
we must have the conviction that they will lead in their own 
subjects and do nothing to sabotage, even. unconsciously, the 
work of other teachers in other subjects. 

It is true that we do not expect the teachers of English 
to solve the pupils’ chemistry difficulties, but we do expect 
that the chemistry teacher, and the physics teacher, and all 
the other teachers, will at all times speak, write, and insist 
on their pupils speaking and writing, grammatical, intelli- 
gent, and interesting English. It is wrong for the teacher 
of a subject other than English to say that when he is hear- 
ing recitations or correcting written work he is merely 
looking to see if the pupil has absorbed what he has tried 
to teach, disregarding how the pupil may express himself. 

Is it possible for other teachers to undermine the work 
of the English teacher? I think it is, whether or not the 
pupil is actually aware that there is a difference between the 
language used by his English teacher and that used in his 
other classes. I might even go a step beyond this and say 
thet I have actually heard English teachers complain that 
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pupils remarked how other teachers violate the rules and 
precepts emphasized in the English class. There must not 
be any let-down periods, for in this case the pupil will con- 
clude that what he learns in the English class is for the 
English class only, and is not meant to be training for his 
whole life. All the wheels of a machine must work together ; 
all parts must cooperate in the production of the finished 
object. 


The first quality which a visitor will notice in a classroom 
is the teacher’s refinement (or lack of it); and by refine- 
ment I mean the presence of all those qualities which go 
to make up the cultured lady or gentleman. Certainly the 
ability to speak one’s native tongue flawlessly holds first 
place, at least externally, in the hierarchy of these quali- 
ties. If poor English is spoken, if errors on the part of 
pupils are allowed to go uncorrected, the effect on the in- 
telligent visitor will be most unfavorable. 


Now how can teachers be brought to a practical, i.e., ef- 
fective, realization of the necessity of considering them- 
selves teachers of English? If they do not look upon it as a 
fundamental principle in teaching, as they should, I sup- 
pose the best method would be an appeal to the teachers’ 
pride, for the reason that their external selves (especially 
their good English and their insistence on pupils using 
good English), will be the first standard by which they will 
be judged. This can be done by forceful exhortations at 
the oft-neglected but very necessary teachers’ meetings. 

The second method is like unto the first, i.e., by the de- 
tailed report of the classroom visit made by the one who 
should be the most frequent visitor; namely, the Principal. 
If the teachers know that you, as Principal, will have this 
point especially in mind when you sit in on their classes, 
there should be results. 

Some allowance, I suppose, should be made in the case of 
foreign-born teachers who have not mastered the English 
language but are good teachers in their own special fields. 
In this case even the pupil will make the proper allowance, 
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though I might add parenthetically that, at least in the case 
of secondary schools, it has been my experience that gen- 
erally speaking the less English the teacher knows the less 
the pupils will learn about the subject being taught. I 
have seen young American teachers get better results in 
French and German than men who came from France or 
Germany but were hampered by not knowing English gram- 
mar and pronunciation. 

Finally, another consideration might inspire all teachers 
to insist on perfect English, or at least should move the 
Principal to greater insistence on it, and that is the reputa- 
tion of the school in its own community. In spite of printed 
forms sent us from business firms when our graduates have 
applied for positions, there are still many who insist on 
the personal interview with the prospective employe. If 
that graduate was allowed to be careless in his English 
during his school days he will not, we may be sure, improve 
miraculously over night; and then there will come up in 
the mind of the business man that most damaging question 
or exclamation: “Well, what kind of a school must that be?” 
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ARE GRADUATES OF THE AVERAGE CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL UNDER ANY MARKED HANDICAP FOR 
LACK OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M., Pu.D., INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, MARYHURST NORMAL, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


My answer to this question would be: No. 

I realize that the demand for vocational courses by the 
students in our public schools, has increased by leaps and 
bounds. In Nebraska, for example, the enrollment in these 
classes comprised 13 per cent of the student body in 1904, 
whereas in 1941 it had risen to 96 per cent. This demand 
has probably gone still higher in consequence of the defense 
program. Catholic high schools have been very slow in 
following this trend. Brother William Mang, C.S.C., in his 
survey of some 50 Catholic High Schools for Boys, remarks: 
“The program of studies of the Catholic high schools of 
this study is nearly nine-tenths academic as distinguished 
from the more pure vocational subjects.”! He found that 
though some had commercial offerings, only two offered 
specialized Industrial-Arts courses. As reasons for this lim- 
itation he gives the leaning of Catholic thought toward 
general or liberal education and the almost prohibitive cost 
of the industrial-arts program in schools largely dependent 
on tuition for support. Moreover, the public schools are 
open to all pupils who wish to take specific Vocational 
courses. 

The neglect of these courses has not worked to our harm, 
however, as the experience of Msgr. Carl Ryan, of Cincin- 
nati, in seeking jobs for his academic graduates seems to 
indicate.2, Guidance along vocational lines receives atten- 
tion in most of our high schools. The requirements of the 
various trades and professions are outlined, so that our 
pupils can orientate their education properly. A general 





1Brother William Mang, C.S.C., The Curriculum of the Catholic 
High School for Boys (Survey), p. 274. 

?Very Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., “The Academic Graduate 
Seeks a Job,” The Catholic School Journal, September, 1941, p. 223. 
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education, such as is offered in our schools, will take care 
of the preparation for making a living. A series of surveys 
reported by the American Youth Commission,® seems to put 
small store on vocational training. “In the opinion of em- 
ployers and analysts (of 2,216 occupations) almost 9 per 
cent were so simple and elementary that they required no 
training-on-the-job. For 59 per cent of the occupations, it 
was believed that workers, once they were assigned to jobs, 
could reach normal production in one week or less. In only 
about 10 per cent of the occupations covered was it stated 
that a worker’s capacity to reach normal production re- 
quired a training period of six months or more. 

Among the questions submitted to 264 principals and 
administrators of the North Central area was: “Do em- 
ployers of young people want them to be highly skilled in 
particular kinds of vocational work?” The replies were: 
Yes, 48; no or doubtful, 216.4 The pronounced opinions of 
the principals on this issue is supported by the recommenda- 
tions of the Educational Policies Commission and the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

Mr. L. A. Downs, President of the Illinois Central R. R., 
claims that the only practical vocational training for any 
specific business, except where special professional talent is 
required, is experience, and President Hutchins goes so far 
as to say that “the school is the worst of all possible places 
in which to prepare the young for industry. The more 
rapid the advance of technology, the worse place the school 
becomes.” > 

So, I repeat, I do not think our students are seriously 
handicapped by a lack of Vocational-Arts courses. 





3’ Howard A. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs, p. 58, American Youth 
Commission. 

“J. B. Edmonson, “Opinions of High-School Teachers on Selected 
Issues,” North Central Quarterly, January, 1940, p. 270. 

*>Robert Maynard Hutchins, “Education for Freedom,” Harper’s 
October, 1941, p. 512. 














WHAT IMPLICATIONS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRO. 
GRAM IN MATHEMATICS ARE TO BE DRAWN 
FROM THE WAR PROGRAM? 


BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M., PH.D., INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, MARYHURST NORMAL, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


There are two very evident implications to be drawn from 
the war program: (1) We have failed miserably in our 
teaching of mathematics. (2) We should put more em- 
phasis on mathematics, making use of the present-day prac- 
tical applications in order to arouse the interest of our 
pupils in this important subject. 

To convince ourselves of the extent of the failure in put- 
ting over the mathematics program we need simply read the 
letter of Admiral C. W. Nimitz, of the Bureau of Navigation, 
to Professor Louis I. Bredvold, of the University of Mich- 
igan. In it he says: “A carefully prepared selective exam- 
ination was given to 4,200 entering Freshmen at 27 of the 
leading universities and colleges of the United States. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the men were unable to pass the arith- - 
metical reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed the whole 
test, which included also arithmetical combinations, vocabu- 
lary and spatial relations. The majority of failures were 
not merely border-line, but were far below the passing 
grade. ... Only 23 per cent of the 4,200 had taken more 
than one and a half years of mathematics in high school. 

This same lack of fundamental education presented and 
continues to present a major obstacle in the selection and 
training of midshipmen for commissioning as ensigns 
(V-7). Of 8,000 applicants—all college graduates—some 
3,000 had to be rejected because they had no mathematics 
or insufficient mathematics at college, nor had they ever 
taken plane trigonometry... . 

The experience which the Navy has had in attempting to 
teach navigation in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Units, and in the Midshipmen Training Program 
(V-7) indicates that 75 per cent of the failures in the study 
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of navigation must be attributed to the lack of adequate 
knowledge of mathematics. Since mathematics is also 
necessary in fire control and in many other vital branches 
of the naval officer’s profession, it can readily be under- 
stood that a candidate for a commission in the Naval Re- 
serve cannot be regarded as good material unless he has 
taken sufficient mathematics. 

The navy depends for its efficiency upon trained men. 
The men are trained at schools conducted for this purpose 
and the admission of men to these schools is based upon the 
meeting of certain carefully established requirements. How- 
ever, in order to enroll the necessary number of men in the 
training schools, it was found necessary at one of the train- 
ing stations to lower the standards in 50 per cent of the 
admissions. This necessity is attributed to a deficiency in 
the early education of the men involved. The requirements 
had to be lowered in the field of arithmetical attainment. 
Relative to the results obtained in the General Classification 
Test, the lowest category of achievement, was in arith- 
metic.! 

This letter reveals a condition that is nothing short of 
appalling. It is, however, not confined to the navy; it is also 
evident in the army, in the flying corps, as well as in the 
technical divisions of our war effort. From one end of the 
country to the other, we have colleges and universities try- 
ing at the eleventh hour to remedy this condition of affairs, 
in what are euphemistically called “refresher courses,” 
although it is hard to see how anything that is non-exsistent 
can be “refreshed.” The so-called “progressive” system 
has well-nigh wrecked the traditional Mathematics courses. 
Algebra, geometry, trigonometry, are not even extracur- 
ricular. But we who have stuck to the traditional academic 
curriculum have the more shame, inasmuch as we have done 
our work so poorly. Even Time magazine has a tirade on 
the need of more mathematics in our schools. 

What are we to do in the face of this situation? W. D. 


1 Quoted in the Registrar’s Journal, January, 1942. 
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Reeve in the Mathematics Teacher says: “While mathematics 
is evidently of importance in the defense program it is 
going to be of just as great importance in the days of peace 
which lie ahead. The mathematics that enters into the 
construction of military bombers is little if any different 
from that of the modern transport plane used in peace 
pursuits.” 2 Our courses should be reorganized so as to 
enlist and satisfy the interest of our pupils. The materials 
should deal with real-life situations relating to applications 
of mathematics, to home, shop, farm, store, health, trans- 
portation, and our students will thus be led to see, whilst 
still at school, that this study is essential to admission and 
progress in many fields of endeavor. 


*'W. D. Reeve, Mathematics Teacher, December, 1941. 








IS THERE ENOUGH VALUE IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
“PROMS” TO JUSTIFY THE TIME, MONEY, TROU- 
BLE, AND SACRIFICES WHICH THEY INVOLVE? 


SISTER M. EVANGELA, S§.S.N.D., A.M., SUPERVISOR OF 
SCHOOLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In order to give you some definite data on the question 
of “proms” I shail try to summarize the results of a ques- 
tionnaire and of interviews relative to this subject. These 
data are from teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents; Sisters, Brothers, priests; from schools large and 
small, rural and urban, private, parochial, diocesan, segre- 
gated, and coeducational. While this information is based 
on a limited study, it includes the opinions of administrators 
of over a hundred schools, principally in the Midwest. 

To the question, “Is there enough value in high-school 
“proms” to justify the time, money, trouble, and sacrifices 
which they involve?” the answer was emphatically “No!” 

The time element was considered an important factor. 
Time must be taken how to plan, how to raise funds, where 
to go, what orchestra to have, how to provide for the trans- 
portation, to pass on formals, to decorate, perhaps to ar- 
range some of the dates. Even though actual class-time is 
not taken, in almost every instance the admission was that 
the work fell to the over-burdened teacher. 

The expenses were no minor consideration; they ranged 
for $1 or less to $10 or more. One of the small high schools 
which is discontinuing the “prom” this year admitted that 
each pupil was taxed $10 in both the senior and the junior 
year. Besides this the girl had to buy a formal; the boy, to 
supply the transportation and flowers. In another school 
where the junior teacher managed to discontinue the 
“prom,” she received this reaction from one of the fathers, 
an engineer: “Sister, we welcome this change; we really 
could not afford it—we have five more to graduate—but we 
did not have the courage to admit it.” Fifteen schools said 
they kept the expenses down to admission at the door; they 
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have no formal dance; refreshments are bought in the cafe- 
teria. Five schools have their expenses paid by the P.-T.A., 
the Alumni, or the Reverend Pastor. 


The responses imply that there is usually some trouble, 
either at the “proms” or afterwards. The anxiety increases 
when these affairs are taken from the the school to the hotel, 
a condition which was admitted to be growing. As long as 
the Reverend Clergy and the teachers are present, all is 
satisfactory. After they leave, the chaperones often find it 
difficult to control questionable dancing and the disappear- 
ance and reappearance of the boys at the hall. The general 
admission was that most “proms” have unpleasant occur- 
ences. 

The answers showed that religious teachers are not afraid 
of sacrifices when the moral welfare of the students and the 
reputation of Catholic education are the issue. 

All but one of the schools questioned would drop the 
“prom” if they could. Fourteen of the schools which were 
questioned are dropping the “prom” this year on account of 
war. Fifty-six answered that they could not drop the 
“prom” because it had become so firmly established in the 
school. One principal said that she had introduced the 
“prom” in her school, but owing to many difficulties, 
dropped it six years later. She with six other principals 
thinks that in a small town, if kept formal and according 
to a carefully drawn up plan, the “prom” could raise the 
social life of a section. Another principal said that although 
money had been paid down for the orchestra, they were 
dropping the “prom” on account of war. A number of 
Sisters hold that the mothers, “social climbers,” are an 
obstacle to dropping the “prom.” One principal said they 
are giving the “prom” money, $150 to an Army Chaplain, 
one of their graduates, for Catholic books and magazines 
ata USO. Another principal said that the graduating class 
is foregoing the “prom” and instead is giving $200 to the 
school for a scholarship. Not a few principals, Sisters, 
Brothers, and priests, think that the “prom” should be kept 
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in the college. Investigations show that not many of our 
public high schools have social affairs as elaborate as we do. 

It is generally agreed that the “prom” was introduced in 
good faith in our Catholic high schools; it is also acknowl- 
edged that to discontinue it will require tact and courage. 
Experience also proves that each succeeding class tries to 
surpass the previous one. 

Is there enough value in high-school “proms” to justify 
the time, money, trouble, and sacrifices which they involve: 
We leave the answer to the Reverend Administrators, con- 
fident that they will answer it in the light of the needs of 
their schools and in accordance with their diocesan regu- 
lations. 








EX'TRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, WRITERS ON EDU- 
CATION SAY, SHOULD BE INTEGRATED WITH 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES. IF THE AUTHORITIES 
ARE RIGHT, HOW CAN THIS INTEGRATION BE 
EFFECTED? 


BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C., PH.D., SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, 
BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The question is a difficult one to answer because of the 
uncertainty of the precise meaning of “integration.” Hop- 
kins gives this definition: “Integration is a shorthand word 
used to designate intelligent behavior. Integrating refers to 
continuous, intelligent, interactive adjusting.” 1 Knudsen,? 
in giving an extended series of definitions, mentions that 
Monroe in the Cyclopedia of Education uses integration 
synonymously with correlation, but he goes on to say that 
100 per cent integrators avoid this meaning of integration 
since in the sense of correlation it refers to subjects, and 
they want it to refer to pupil purposes. Since probably not 
many of us are 100 per cent integrators, I shall use the word 
“to integrate” to mean somewhat the same as “‘to correlate,” 
but I shall go further and think of it as a wedding of two 
distinct activities so that one supplements the other in the 
school program. Obviously, classroom experiences and the 
extracurricular program, in the sense of being “legitimate 
school activities not provided for in the regular program 
of studies,” * cannot be one and the same unless we wish 
to hasten the future when, as Mr. Harold Rugg says, the 
present so-called extracurricular program will be the heart 
of the school.* 


1, Thomas Hopkins and others, Integration: Its Meaning and Ap- 
plication, p. 2. D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 1937. 

*Charles W. Knudsen, “What Do Educators Mean by ‘Integra- 
tion’?” Harvard Educational Review, vol. VII, January, 1937, pp. 
15-26. 

3C, R. Maxwell and L. R. Kilzer, High-School Administration, p. 
121. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., New York, 1936. 


‘Harold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum, p. 354. 
Ginn and Co., Boston, 1936. 
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Extracurricular activities are said to have been first sup- 
pressed, then tolerated, later approved and encouraged, and 
now it is often urged that they be integrated with classroom 
activities. That there is interrelation between the two types 
of activities is evident from the fact that about nine out of 
ten school clubs are related to classroom activities or grew 
out of the subjects of the regular school program. Thus, 
school newspapers are related to journalism and English; 
service clubs to social studies; athletics to physical educa- 
tion and health; religious societies to religion; and special- 
interest clubs to almost all school subjects. 

Integration between extracurricular and classroom activ- 
ities can be facilitated by the following means, some of 
which might further integration by orientating the teachers’ 
points of view and some of which are not desirable. 

(1) By allowing only such extracurricular activities as 
have their source in or are derived from subjects in the pro- 
gram of studies. Chess clubs, for example, would thereby 
be eliminated. 

(2) By providing adequate but not too-detailed super- 
vision by faculty members having special knowledge of club 
activities. Science clubs and other organizations related 
to science should be sponsored or guided by teachers of 
science; service clubs, by teachers of social science, etc. 
Besides, there should be central organization and control and 
each club should be authorized before it begins operation. 

(3) By lightening or adjusting teaching loads of faculty 
sponsors of activities. If this were done probably both ad- 
ministrators and teachers would come to regard extra- 
curricular activities as more closely related to classroom 
experiences. Teachers who train and conduct bands or 
orchestras often have one less period of teaching than they 
would have if they were not promoting music organizations, 
and music has become largely curricularized. 

(4) By scheduling activities during the school day and 
by allowing no outside members to participate. The home- 
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room, which occupies a definite period, seems to be losing 
its extracurricular status. 

(5) By allowing school credit for activities, or, to go to 
the other extreme, by doing away with marks and credits 
in school work. 

(6) By making classroom activities more life-like. 
Extracurricular activities are largely pupil initiated and 
controlled and are carried on much as group activities in 
outside life are promoted. Without suggesting an “activity 
program” as a method of bringing about integration (it 
would effect integration), it may be said that if some of the 
methods of the activity period were brought into the class- 
room, there might be closer relation between the curricular 
and the extracurricular program. 

(7) By making extracurricular activities the heart or the 
crux of the school, as Mr. Harold Rugg prophecies they will 
be in the New Educational Program. In that case the prob- 
lem will be to integrate classroom activities with extra- 
curricular activities. 

(8) By adopting and making effective the definition of 
the curriculum as all the experiences that pupils have under 
the direction of teachers. The extracurricular activities 
would thus become an integral part of the school. 

(9) By reorganizing the program of studies or the cur- 
riculum of the school. To do this it would be necessary first 
to decide on aims of secondary education and then to select 
activities or things-to-be-done which would bring about a 
realization of the aims. Some of the objectives of Catholic 
Secondary Education, drawn up by Father Maline, are: “to 
produce practical Catholics” ; “to produce refined Catholics” ; 
“to produce vocationally prepared Catholics”; “to produce 
healthy Catholics”; “to produce social-minded Catholics.” 
Tf we selected activities or pupil experiences to bring about 
these aims or objectives and then incorporated these experi- 
ences into courses of study, we would have integration of 
classroom and extracurricular activities if teachers followed 
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the course of study. We would have integration because we 
would be fully cognizant of the fact that the extracurricular 
activities were of more value than many of the present 
regular classroom experiences in bringing about a realiza- 
tion of the aims of education. 











WHAT IS A PRACTICABLE WAY OF PROVIDING FOR 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C., Pu.D., SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, 
BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


That the superior students and, more especially, the 
mentally gifted are often not taken care of in high school is 
generally conceded. In the Review of Educational Research 
the statement is made that not more than 0.3 per cent of the 
gifted children of New York State were adequately provided 
for in the public schools. Speaking of gifted children, Leta 
Hollingworth in the Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education wrote: 


“A general survey of much importance has been added 
to the literature by Witty, covering high deviates from 
the Middle West, and supplementing the surveys by 
Terman on the Pacific Coast and by Hollingworth on 
the Atlantic Coast. The general facts obtained from 
all these surveys are the same: children testing at or 
above 140 IQ are unrecognized by the school, are un- 
provided for in mass education, are functioning far 
below their mental level in the elementary school, yet 
are maintaining themselves scholastically and socially 
without giving much trouble either to school or society. 
They earn high ‘marks’ without effort and waste one- 
half or more of their time during the school day either 
in idleness or in the performance of routine tasks and 
errands, under the general concept of ‘helping the 
teacher.’ ” 2 


In a recent Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., a superior 
student is defined as “one who is distinctly above the aver- 
age in general mental ability, in a specific attitude, or in 
both.’ His intelligence quotient on the Stanford Revision 


1T, Ernest Newland, ‘The Mentally Gifted.” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, vol. XI, June, 1941, p. 280. 

2Leta S. Hollingworth, “Review of Research,” Intelligence: Its 
Nature and Nurture, p. 66. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1940. 

3“High-School Methods with Superior Students.” Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, vol. XIX (September, 1941), 
p. 157. 
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of the Binet-Simon Scale is 110 or above. He does well in 
all academic subjects, especially in reading, oral and written 
composition, mathematical reasoning, and informational and 
content fields. He reads widely and can find pertinent in- 
formation, and he sees relationships better and draws con- 
clusions from facts more satisfactorily than does the 
ordinary pupil.® 
In our Catholic high schools for boys, 25 per cent of the 
pupils have intelligence quotients above 113, and the same 
is probably true of girls. It is our responsibility to provide 
adequately for them if for no other reason than that they 
have the duty of developing their abilities and capacities to 
the fullest extent possible. 
Some practicable ways of providing for superior students 
are: 
(1) To find out the superior students. 
(2) To group them in special classes in which content 
and method are different from the ordinary class- 
room procedure. 
(3) To provide inspirational teachers for them. 


Superior students can be discovered by means of: 


(1) Intelligence tests, the best single method. 
(2) Achievement tests. 
(3) Teachers’ judgments. 


Once discovered, superior students should be grouped in 
special classes in which content and methods are different 
than for the average or the slow pupils. 

As for content, superior students can be cared for if 
teachers or administrators 


(1) Provide challenging subject-matter, greatly en- 
riched, calling for abstract and critical thinking 
and requiring effort, much reading, and gathering 
materials, 





‘ Tbid., p. 158. 

*Tbid., p. 161. ; 

*Brother William Mang, C.S.C., The Curriculum of the Catholic 
High School for Boys, p. 95. The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 
1941, 
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(2) Give longer assignments and projects. 


(3) Provide more elective subjects, additional cur- 
riculums, and allow pupils to carry an extra sub- 
ject. 


(4) Provide shelves of worth-while books so that each 
book is an invitation to read. 


As for methods, superior students will be benefited if 
teachers or administrators 


(1) Require less drill and avoid too-detailed directions. 

(2) Provide for seminars in which are discussed im- 
portant problems requiring extensive study and 
abstract, logical thinking. 


(3) Provide exercises calling for creative imagination. 


(4) Allow superior students more freedom in going to 
the library, in working on their own projects, and 
in choosing and carrying on activities. 


(5) Give fewer textbook assignments and more as- 
signments requiring independent reading, study, 
and research. 


(6) Use the unit method of teaching, thereby getting 
away from fragmentary daily assignments and 
substituting instead topics more unified and re- 
quiring more comprehensive and exhaustive treat- 
ment. 


(7) Provide for teacher-pupil conference periods. 


If a school is too small to have special classes or to employ 
grouping, even within a class, a teacher can still provide 
somewhat for superior students by preparing thought-pro- 
voking questions which can be asked the bright pupil when 
his interest lags or while he is waiting for the slow and the 
average to grasp routine subject-matter; by assigning spe- 
cial projects; by giving increased assignments; by using the 
unit method in teaching, etc. 

All the foregoing provisions to take care of superior stu- 
dents will not be completely effective or may not be effective 
at all without inspirational teachers who can interest pupils 
in their work and sustain their interest; who can inspire 
them to do more than is required; and who are full of zeal 
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for helping young persons to develop to the limit of 
their capacities. A weak teacher, a drill master, or one 
hide-bound by routine or tradition can destroy the initiative 
of superior young persons, can be the cause of their failure 
in school work, and can turn them into a group of idle 
trouble-makers. . 











DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM 


REV. JOSEPH J. ROONEY, S.J., A.M., REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Since teachers are human beings they differ one from 
another just as policemen, husbands, or makers of mouse 
traps. They are unlike lion tamers, since all lion tamers 
must be good if they are to last. So let us start out with the 
supposition that in this paper we are dealing only with the 
good teachers; if not, we shall be forced to use too many 
‘ifs” and “buts,” and posit too many conditions. 

Do not think, however, that I am going to back down on 
the good old tradition of making distinctions; not at all. I 
think that the wording of the question demands a distinction 
or two, for I am not in favor of doing away with the spe- 
cialized teacher for certain subjects, nor am I in favor of 
returning to the days when some of our venerable older 
teachers taught everything throughout the day, from Cate- 
chism at 9:00 o’clock to the sleepy last period of Ancient 
History or Elocution. But I do believe that each class should 
have a teacher who will teach as many subjects as he can 
reasonably prepare and teach efficiently, especially those 
subjects which are closely connected; e.g., Latin, Greek, 
English, or Latin, English, and Modern Language. My rea- 
sons for saying this now follow, but for lack of time they 
must of necessity be briefly indicated. 

(1) It is our purpose to educate the young in the fullest 
sense of the word “educate,” which includes the important 
work of guiding and assisting in the formation of character. 
If the pupil has six different teachers in the course of a day, 
what one of those teachers is going to know him well—know 
his abilities in different fields, his strong points, his weak 
points? The answer is that very likely none of them will: 
and yet, isn’t that knowledge of prime importance? Why 
are you constantly advised to select a confessor whom you 
trust and, as far as possible, go to him regularly? The rea- 
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son, of course, is because in this way he begins to know the 
state of your soul, your weaknesses, your difficulties, your 
temptations, your doubts, and so can guide you and give you 
the proper advice. So, also, with the pupils under your 
charge; but you cannot advise them unless you know them 
well. Furthermore, you have on your permanent records 
spaces for filling in personality reports on pupils; and who, 
I ask, is going to be competent to fill in those blanks if your 
school is run completely on a departmental basis? 

(2) Closely allied to this reason just given is the old point 
of greater or lesser influence which a teacher can gain over 
the class in general and especially over the individual mem- 
bers. The more time the teacher spends with his class, so 
much stronger will grow the bonds of friendship and con- 
fidence between master and pupil; and when you have the 
friendship and confidence of a boy there is hardly any limit 
to what you can do for him. 

(3) In a strictly departmental system of specialized 
teachers there is the practical danger of each one putting too 
much emphasis on his particular subject, with the natural 
result that each teacher may exact too much work of the 
pupils. In running a high school I should certainly not give 
the same consideration, as far as actual studying is con- 
cerned, to History that I would give to Latin, Mathematics, 
or French. Yet I fear that such could be the danger in the 
school having different specialized teachers for each subject. 

(4) In a class where, for example, Latin, French, and 
English are all taught by the same teacher, there can be a 
correlating of the three subjects, making each one help the 
other two. You as French teacher know the English diffi- 
culties of each pupil; as Latin teacher you point out the 
parallels between that language and the two others derived 
from it. In your English class you can use good passages 
from Cicero as models for English imitations. And so on. 
But this is almost entirely lost where the three are taught 
by different individuals, for each will look upon his subject 
as a completely separate entity. 
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These reasons, my dear Fathers, Brothers, and Sisters, 
lead me to the conclusion that the best results in a well- 
rounded education for the pupil will be better attained where 
one teacher handles as many subjects as possible in the 
same class. 








SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., WEDNESDAY, 
November 5, 1941, 9:30 A. M. 


(1) Address of welcome by the President, Father 
O’Dowd of San Francisco, opened the meeting. Doctor John- 
son discussed briefly the increasing benevolence of the Fed- 
eral Government in educational matters and reported that 
Catholic schools were being shown more and more con- 
sideration. 


(2) Current Problems and Recent Developments in Dioc- 

esan School Systems. 

Milwaukee.—Individual progress rooms organized in 
various parts of the Diocese. Traveling psychiatrist em- 
ployed by Diocese to visit classrooms. Purpose of such 
classes is to enable the pupil to work at his proper level and 
to maintain his interest in the school program. 

Columbus.—Planning to provide proper and adequate 
school facilities in localities where large numbers of de- 
fense workers have recently come in. 

Cleveland.—(a) Existing textbooks in Science considered 
too materialistic. School office provides elementary-science 
materials for teachers. (b) Attempting to secure State 
certification for priests engaged as high-school adminis- 
trators who lack the required educational courses. (c) 
Considering the question as to what extent parish schools 
should cooperate with Federal-aid programs of a non-educa- 
tional character; e.g., school luncheons, penny milk. 

Savannah-Georgia.—The teaching of Spanish on the 
junior-high level has been introduced in three schools of 
Diocese. 
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Mobile.—Attempting to provide school facilities for chil- 
dren of parents coming into developing defense areas. 

Richmond.—Difficulty of determining types of school and 
parish plants to be established in defense areas. Costly 
schools and churches may be found unnecessary when pres- 
ent emergency is over. 

Detroit.—Visual-education program has been organized. 
Photographer employed by Diocese cooperates with school 
officials in making slides illustrating topics in all elementary 
fields. Inexpensive projectors are available to schools. 

Louisville-—(a) A new junior high school has been 
erected. (b) Concerned with problems occasioned by de- 
fense programs. (c) Fine cooperation in promotion of 
school lunches and penny milk. 

Altoona.—(a) Eighteen teaching communities in parish 
schools have motherhouses in other dioceses. This situa- 
tion causes many obstacles to an adequate teacher-training 
program. (b) Better radio programs and music apprecia- 
tion stressed in elementary schools. (c) By means of locally 
raised public money, a series of graded supplementary 
readers on Conservation may shortly be available for use by 
Catholic schools. 

Boston—(a) An English program for intermediate 
grades with emphasis on Oral English has been organized. 
(b) In times such as present there is danger that Superin- 
tendent might devote too much time to the improvement of 
instruction. 

Manchester.—(a) Pastors demanding an Elementary- 
Science course as result of poor work by high-school stu- 
dents in this field. Bilingual schools are opposed to intro- 
duction of science on elementary level. 

Lansing.—Attempting to obtain Federal funds for con- 
struction of school facilities in defense areas. 

Buffalo.— (a) Recommended establishment of a Research 
Bureau to work on problems submitted by diocesan superin- 
tendents. (b) Working on a plan to place in public libra- 
ries Catholic books at present barred because of denomina- 
tional character. 
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Rochester.—Senior high-school students have opportuni- 
ties of hearing talks from outstanding leaders in various 
walks of life. 

Nashville—(a) Free textbooks are available for parish- 
school pupils. (b) State gives credit for high-school Reli- 
gion courses. 

Albany.—Catholic schools in State entitled to same health 
services rendered to public schools. 

Ogdensburg.—(a) New and costly public central schools 
in rural areas may have serious implications for Catholic 
education. (b) The St. Lawrence River development and 
other defense projects have given rise to many boom towns. 

Syracuse.—Reported on proposed State Syllabus for 
Social Studies. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, November 5, 1941, 2:30 P. M. 

(1) Latin-American Studies in Catholic Schools. 

Kenneth Holland, Director, Education Section, Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

The present world conflict demands closer cooperation and 
better understanding between the Americas. The Federal 
Government through the Office of Education is making 
every effort to promote better relations in the cultural, edu- 
cational, social, and commercial fields. The National Edu- 
cation Association, The American Council on Education, 
and the Pan-American Union have educational materials 
available for pupils and teachers on both the elementary- 
and secondary-school levels. Mr. Holland stated that in the 
past emphasis in History and Social-Science courses were 
concerned with European events and developments with 
little if any attention given to the history and background 
of Latin America. As time goes on, more attention will be 
given to the history of our South and Central American 
neighbors. It was pointed out that the Catholic schools of 
this countrv can do much to advance the cause of deener 
avvreciation and understanding between the Americas. 
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inasmuch as the bond of the Catholic Faith is a vital unitive 
factor. 


(2) Report of the Committee on Teacher Training. 


Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., New York, 
N. Y.; Right Rev. Edward B. Jordan, §.T.D., A.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Harold E. Keller, A.M., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Monsignor Kelly indicated that the trend in many dioceses 
is toward a minimum standard of two years’ training be- 
yond high school for elementary teachers. He emphasized 
the fact that most dioceses which have set up standards 
demand specific training in elementary methods. On the 
other hand, the overweighted professional elements noted 
some years ago have been replaced by a curriculum which 
gives more consideration to cultural courses. He cited the 
curriculum of the Archdiocese of New York which requires 
sixty-four college credits, half of which must be obtained in 
subjects such as Religion, English, History, Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Philosophy. It was significant, he declared, 
that Religious Communities whose subjects rarely took col- 
lege courses in Religion were now being required to take 
Church History, Apologetics, and Content-Method courses 
in Fundamentals of Doctrine. Moral, and Worship. He 
made reference to the New York State Regents regulations 
which will require in 1943 that high-school teachers have a 
master’s degree and that department heads hold a doctor’s 
degree. 

Monsignor Jordan outlined General Trends in Teacher 
Traininga—(1) On a national basis, public-school teachers 
have at least two years of training. Higher standards are 
in force in specific areas. (2) Most Religous Communities 
give Sisters two years of college work embracing cultural 
and professional courses. (3) A general feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the teacher training of public-school teachers 
exists. Many weaknesses in fundamental subjects of ele- 
mentary grades would seem to indicate that there is some- 
thing radically wrong. (4) Most State normal schools have 
been changed into teachers’ colleges. Many think that a 
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basic three-year program grounded on the work of the 
Junior College is necessary. (5) Criticism is often made 
that teachers have been trained as specialists; what they 
need is a better cultural background. (6) Teachers should 
receive as a vital part of their education a social under- 
standing, a knowledge and awareness of the American scene 
as it exists today. Our Sisters have been criticised because 
they seemingly live in an isolated world and to a marked 
degree are not in immediate touch with the problems of 
their pupils. Hence more time should be devoted to the 
study of the social sciences. (7) Teachers need a better 
understanding of the child and of the manner in which the 
child develops. (8) Teachers should not stress grades or 
marks in school, but should rather evaluate the work of the 
individual child in the light of his contribution to the group. 
(9) The emotional life of the teacher should be properly 
developed. In the past, too much emphasis has been placed 
upon intellectual achievement. 

Chief difficulties encountered at Sisters’ College (Catholic 
University) in Teacher Training for Religious: 

(1) The irregularity of the individual Sisters training. 
The Sisters never stay more than one year and must finish 
their work within ten years. 

(2) Very few Communities plan their teacher-training 
program in the light of Catholic University requirements. 

(3) In most cases, Sisters have taken courses in normal 
schools conducted by their Community. Often these insti- 
tutions have received no official recognition. As a result, 
credits so acquired are not accepted by the University. 

Father Keller stated that the teacher-training problems 
are more serious and more complex in smaller dioceses than 
in larger ones. When Catholic colleges exist, these can be 
utilized to offer a uniform course for all Communities within 
the diocese. When the facilities of a Catholic college are not 
available, then the Communities must rely upon the State to 
set up the standards. Communities with motherhouses 
located in states with lax teacher-training regulations cause 
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many problems. To solve the difficulties of the smaller 
dioceses, Father Keller recommended that they be organized 
either along State or regional lines. 

Monsignor Ryan of Cincinnati recommended that since 
the Bishop has the power and authority to set up standards 
he could delegate this work to his Superintendent of Schools 
who in turn could establish: 

(1) The amount of training—two, three, or four years. 

(2) The type of training—professional, cultural, and 

where the emphasis is to be placed. 

(3) The quality of the training—i.e., approval by an ac- 

credited institution. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, November 6, 1941, 9:30 A. M. 
(1) The National Catholic Community Service and the 
Catholic School. 

Dr. Franklin G. Dunham, Director, N.C.C.S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sixty-seven clubs under Catholic auspices are now offer- 
ing an educational program for young men who have been 
inducted into the armed forces of the nation. Twelve of 
these clubs are located in industrial areas and 55 have been 
organized in military and naval areas. Included in the 
educational activities are: reading rooms, informal-discus- 
sion groups, lectures and forums, classes and correspondence 
study, music, motion-picture projects, theatre, radio proj- 
ects, and arts and crafts. 

The philosophy underlying the organization and adminis- 
tration of these clubs, Doctor Dunham pointed out, consti- 
tutes a challenge to Catholic-school administration. The 
atmosphere of these clubs is similar to that found in pro- 
gressive schools; i.e., discipline in and of itself is not a pre- 
dominant feature. The attempt is being made to make the 
clubs: (1) A place where a man can be himself in contrast 
to the camp; (2) a place where a man can govern himself: 
(3) a place where a man can be his better self. Individual 
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interests are encouraged and programs are organized to 
develop these in the best possible manner. 

The program of the N.C.C.S. is important because it is 
developing a new approach to the problem of adult education 
and what is more significant with the Church itself. New 
and attractive methods are being utilized which can very 
well be carried over into the local administration of church 
and school. 

(2) The Defense Program as It Affects Catholic Education: 
Our Duty to Cooperate. 

Right Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, III. 

The Diocesan Superintendents of San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Chicago have been appointed by their respec- 
tive Bishops to serve on the National Committee for Civilian 
Defense. At a committee meeting held in Washington on 
September 29 and 30, the following principles were acknowl- 
edges as fundamental: 

(1) School authorities, public and private, remain in 
their traditional position as legislators and policy-making 
representatives of the people in respect to public education 
despite the special nature of the existing emergency. 

(2) The responsibilities of the school authorities for all 
under their jurisdiction exist regardless of the condition 
under which these responsibilities must be met. 

(3) The most important line of defense for the schools to 
follow is the maintenance and continuity of the regular 
educational program. 

(4) Undoubtedly there will be many opportunities for 
teacher participation in defense activity, but participation in 
the school’s defense committee’s activities will be sought 
only when there is clear and definite need for such partici- 
pation. < 

(5) Since it is recognized that we have special responsi- 
bility for children, and since we recognize the necessity of 
over-all planning, in certain areas, adequate coordination 
of school activities and those of the defense council must be 
achieved. 
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Monsignor Cunningham closed his report with an appeal 
for the full cooperation of diocesan superintendents with 
the program of the Civilian Defense Council. Catholic ad- 
ministrators charged with the responsibility of some two 
and a half million young people cannot afford to lag behind 
other educational leaders in envisioning the possible effects 
of an air raid upon our school children or in mapping some 
plans to meet the future contingencies. It was further rec- 
ommended that diocesan superintendents should cooperate 
in every way possible with public-school authorities in this 
matter as well as with all local agencies for Civilian Defense. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, November 6, 1941, 2:30 P. M. 

(1) Vocations to the Sisterhood. 

Rev. Edward F. Garesche, 8.J., President and Director, 
Catholic Medical Mission Board, New York, N. Y. 

Reported upon highlights of survey still in progress con- 
cerning vocations to Religious Communities for women. 
There has been a notable decline within recent years of the 
number of young women entering the religious life. In the 
United States about 4,000 enter convents each year. This 
figure is approximately 25 per cent below the number needed 
yearly to perpetuate the work of the communities. To in- 
crease vocations in each diocese the following program of 
action was recommended: 

(a) Special campaigns for vocations in each diocese. 

(b) Special sermons and instructions in the schools. 

(c) Aspecial promoter of vocations—a student adviser— 

in the high schools. 

(d) Intensification of the Catholic spirit in the school. 

(e) Program of lectures explaining three-fold vocation. 

(f) Month of prayer for vocations. . 

(g) Emphasis upon the powerful influence of the priest 

in confessional. 
(h) Personal conferences of teachers and pupils. 
(i) Religious instruction by priests in rural areas. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Department of School Superintendents, meeting 
in session at The Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
November 5 and 6, 1941, resolved that: 


(1) The Department of School Superintendents extend 
its sincere appreciation to the Rector, the Most Reverend 
Joseph M. Corrigan, and to the faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity for the invitation to meet under their auspices, for 
their gracious hospitality, and for their continued cooper- 
ation with the Department in the promotion of the cause of 
Catholic Education. 


(2) The Catholic-School System cooperate with the agen- 
cies of the Government in the formation of better mutual 
understanding between schools and the Catholic Sister 
Republics in Latin America. 

(3) The Superintendents be cognizant of the various 
types of Federal aid now possible for the children of the 
Catholic schools: namely, through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Student Aid, free lunches and penny milk, 
the Surplus Commodities, the provisions of the Langham 
Act, and other governmental agencies. 

(4) The Department extends its deep appreciation to the 
Teacher-Training Committee for its excellent report on the 
investigation conducted during the past several years of 
teacher training in Catholic schools. It is further recom- 
mended that the work of the Committee be continued and 
broadened to the point of suggesting national minimum 
standards on the basis of its own study with consideration 
being given to the recommendations found in the investiga- 
tion made earlier by Doctor Wehrle. 

(5) The Superintendents, in this time of national emer- 
gency, lend their assistance to the furtherance of the gen- 
eral program of national defense and the particular phases 
of that program in the local communities, and that special 
attention be given to the work of the National Catholic 
Community Service. 
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(6) Since special emphasis is now given to education on 
the secondary level and since the majority of these high 
schools are diocesan or parochially controlled and under the 
direction of the Superintendents, this Department recom- 
mends to the Executive Committee that the Parish-School 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion be known hereafter as the Elementary-School Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

(7) With the growing importance of unifying Catholic 
Education, studying its problems, and strengthening its 
position before sectarian and religious groups, the Superin- 
tendents commend such units of organization along State 
and regional lines, the most recent example of which is the 
Department of Education of the Catholic Committee of the 
South. 

Your Committee respectfully submits the above reso- 
lutions. 

DAVID C. GILDEA. 

WILLIAM J. COLLINS. 

THOMAS J. QUIGLEY. 

GOEFFREY O’CONNELL. 
Committees: 


Before the close of the meeting, the Chairman, Father 
O’Dowd, appointed the following members to serve on the 
following committees: 

Committee on Teacher Training: Rev. Robert B. McDon- 
ald, A.M., Erie, Pa.; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rev. Arthur J. Heffernan, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn.; 
Rev. Edward J. Westenberger, Ph.D., Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisvile, Ky. 

Committee on School Buildings: Rev. John J. Voight, 
New York, N. Y., Chairman; Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Hubert Newell A.M., Denver, Colo.; 
Right Rev. Henry M. Hald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Right Rev. John R. Hagan, D.D., Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN J. VOIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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_ PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:30 P. M. 
The Parish-School Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association began its opening session in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
Reverend Carroll F. Deady, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Detroit, Mich., acted as the presiding officer. 
Father Deady offered a brief word of welcome to all of the 
delegates. During his remarks he asked for discussions 
from the floor following the papers: 
General Theme: Patriotism. Papers presented are listed 
below: 
(1) The Catholic Concept of Patriotism. Rev. Thomas 


J. Quigley, A.M., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A discussion from the floor followed Father Quig- 
ley’s paper. This was made possible by the use of 
two moving microphones. 


(2) Teaching Patriotism by the Flag and the Cross. 
Sister Cecile Marie, C.S.C., St. Mary’s Academy, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Discussion: Sister Marie Blanche, 8.P., Cathedral 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

(3) Catholic Approach to Citizenship Through Reading. 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., Commission on Amer- 
ican Citizenship, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion: Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, DeSales College, and Diocesan 
Supervisor of Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 

Father Deady, the presiding officer, opened the meeting 

with prayer. 

General Theme: The Problem Child in the Ordinary 

Classroom. 

(1) The Dull Child in the Ordinary Classroom. Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion from the floor followed Father Goebel’s 
paper. 

(2) The Delinquent Child. Brother Hubert, C.F.X., Holy 
Name of Mary School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion: Brother Hubert Arthur, F.S.C., St. 
George High School, Evanston, III. 

(3) The Gifted Child—A Problem in Our Educational 
Program. Sister M. Ignatia, C.S.J., St. Thomas 
Apostle School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Discussion: Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, S.T.L., As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bishop Peterson, President General of the Association, 
visited the Department during this session. He expressed 
pleasure because of the high quality of the papers being 
offered at all of the convention’s sessions. He laid special 
emphasis on the devotion manifested toward the deaf, blind, 
and the underprivileged. He stated that the understanding 
quality of a good teacher is Christ-like patience. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 2:30 P.M. 


General Theme: Speech. Papers listed below followed: 

(1) Correcting the Ordinary Speech Difficulties of the 
Ordinary Child. Brother C. Patrick, F.S.C., A.M., 
Ascension School, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion: Rev. Frederick Hochwalt, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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(2) Treatment of Unusual Voice Problems. Mrs. Lois 
Crews, DePaul University, Chicago, IIl. 

(8) Motivating Correct Speech. Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion: Sister M. Florence, S.S.N.D., Diocesan 
Counsellor, Green Bay, Wis. 
Meeting adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 

Following the opening of this session, which took place in 

the Boulevard Room, Father Deady appointed a Committee 
on Nominations consisting of Father Felix Pitt, Brother 
Clement Patrick, and Sister Louise Cecile. 

General Theme: Child-Parent-Teacher. 

(1) Teaching Religion in a Changing World. Rev. John 
A. O’Brien, Ph.D., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

(2) Priest Talks with Teachers. Rev. John C. Ryan, 
Director of Religion, Archdiocese of Detroit, Mich. 

(83) The Parent Talks with Teachers. Mrs. Francis 
a Mundelein College for Women, Mundelein, 


The Committee on Nominations offered the names of the 
present officers for re-election. Adjournment followed the 
unanimous vote. 

T. EMMET DILLON, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 
THE CATHOLIC CONCEPT OF PATRIOTISM 


REV. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, A.M., DIOCESAN SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Because we are involved in a period of national emer- 
gency, the concept of patriotism has assumed a position of 
major importance in the minds of men. Not since 1916 and 
17 have we heard so much talk about patriotism and its 
development. 

On every side, in speeches and articles, we are bombarded 
with high-sounding words and phrases designed to fire us 
with zeal for this particular “ism,” to impress us with its 
importance, and to direct us in the proper methods of in- 
culeating it and developing it in others. The implication 
seems to be that not until now was it a matter of concern at 
all, much less an important objective of education. It is 
ever thus. In times of economic depression, economics sud- 
denly becomes a major area of the curriculum. In times 
of social maladjustment, sociology assumes first place in the 
program of studies. So in times of war, when the nation 
is fighting for the right to continued existence as a nation, 
suddenly we find patriotism the chief, all-embracing aim of 
true education. 

All this is indicative of our failure to understand true 
education, or at least of our failure to put into practice what 
we know true education to be. Economics, sociology, or pol- 
itics can never be separated from even primary education any 
more than man can be separated from the air he breathes. 
These things are not clearly delineated as separate areas of 
existence. They are part of man’s continuing, developing 
life. They are as much a part of the life of a six-year-old 
as they are of a congressman. From the Catholic point of 
view, a sound economic system implies the development in 
men of the virtues of prudence and justice. Surely these 
virtues are always and forever objectives of our education. 
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A true Christian social order must involve these same vir- 
tues plus the virtue of charity. Sound civic life involves the 
development of a special type of charity and justice, a spe- 
cial kind of virtue directed toward those who inhabit the 
land with us. The development of this particular virtue is 
necessary always, not just in times of national danger. Our 
concern about it now strongly hints that we have neglected 
it in the past. 

It is of no special value here, however, to point out that 
we have failed to emphasize this virtue in our teaching. 
The task before us is to begin at once to develop it in our- 
selves and in our students, and we are not coming to grips 
with the task by simply shouting the word patriotism at 
every opportunity, or mouthing platitudes about Democracy 
and Americanism, or waving flags, or singing patriotic 
songs. Patriotism involves the feelings and the emotions it 
is true, and these must be considered in its development, 
but it involves knowing and doing, as well as feeling. First 
of all we must know what patriotism is and what are the 
elements that constitute it as a participating virtue of the 
larger virtues of charity and justice. 

The besetting sin of Americans and American Education 
is the careless use of words. Such words as patriotism, 
citizenship, Americanism, government, fascism, democracy. 
communism. ete. are being tossed from mouth to mouth 
today with little attemnt to distinguish one from the other 
and little concern for their true implications. Words are 
only labels for persons, places, things, or concepts. Behind 
every word there is a referent or referents, that there is a 
thine or a person or an idea, or a group things, nersons, or 
ideas from which the word derives meaning. Unless our 
natriotism is to be mere verhalism. we must know the con- 
erete referents that lie behind it. We must define natriotism 
clearlv and surelv hefore we sneak of develoning it. 

According to Webster. natriotism means first. love of 
countrv. second. devotion to the welfare of one’s countrv. 
and third. the virtues and actions of a patriot. A patriot. 
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he defines in turn as “one who loves his country and zeal- 
ously supports its authority and interests.” The same 
authority tells us that the word “country” means not only 
the iand itself, the geographical region, but the people who 
live in and own the land. 

All this still leaves us a little vague and confused, but it 
has perhaps afforded some delimitation of what is usually 
a mere label for undirected emotionalism. Out of the defini- 
tions given above, we can point to three distinct elements. 
First of all, patriotism involves love; hence, there is more to 
it than merely knowing about our country and its heroes, 
of feeling a thrill of joy at the sight of the flag. It means 
these things, yes, but it means also doing something. It is 
an activity, a choice made. Love is the object of the human 
will. To love means to choose something, or some one, or 
some course of action because it is deemed good. To love 
one’s country, then, means to choose it because this land and 
these people are good for us and conducive to leading us 
to the highest possible good, which is God. Love, to be real, 
must be the result of a free choice. Now if patriotism 
involves love, it involves freedom. It is possible only where 
people are bound together by their own free choice. Patriot- 
ism in the true sense is impossible under any form of totali- 
tarian or absolute state. 


The second element involved in our definition is devotion 
to the welfare of one’s country. Here the virtue of justice 
enters the picture. We owe a debt to this land and to these 
people who under God have given us life, nourishment, edu- 
cation, opportunity. We really owe this debt to ourselves, for 
we are part of these people. With them we have established 
a way of life which we hold to be good and we owe it to our- 
selves and to them to choose freely to do those things which 
will safeguard this way of life, which will hold secure the 
natural and human resources of our country. 

The third element contained in Mr. Webster’s definition 
is that patriotism is a virtue. One notes with satisfaction 
how he combines the two words, “virtues,” and “actions,” in 
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his definition of a patriot. Most people are inclined to re- 
gard virtue as something passive, something tending to 
repress human activity. On the contrary, there is no such 
thing as a passive virtue. By reason of its very derivation 
it implies active strength, a doing of something. It is the 
direct opposite of weakness or do-nothingness. 

Having arrived now at a point where we perhaps can 
visualize patriotism as a virtue related to both charity and 
justice, we are ready to catholicize Mr. Webster’s definition. 
Out of the pages of Catholic theology and philosophy we can 
cull the evidence to define patriotism as a special virtue 
related to both the theological virtue of charity and to the 
moral virtue of justice. 

Virtue is defined by the theologians as ‘‘a habit of acting 
according to right order.”’ Now right order is order ordained 
by God, and must necessarily include the supernatural. 
Order stopping short of the supernatural is incomplete, im- 
perfect, and not a right order. 

The virtue of charity is that virtue by which we freely 
choose God as the supreme good, the ultimate in the right 
order of what is good for us. Under God there is a hier- 
archy of other objects of the will to which we direct our 
love. We love all these others, however, not for themselves 
alone, but, because of God, because they share in the good- 
ness of God, and are means directing us in our search for 
goodness to the final possession of God. First of all, we love 
ourselves as images of God. This self-love is a virtue when 
ordered rightly and related proportionately to the love of 
God. It is a vice when it becomes the final end of our activ- 
ity, for then we upset good order by placing ourselves in 
the position rightly belonging to God. After ourselves we 
love our neighbors. Now all men are our neighbors, but, 
again, there is a right order in the functional operation of 
this love; for example, we love our own family first. After 
that, we love our country, our Church, and all mankind. Love 
of country, then, is a participation of the love of God 
inasmuch as it participates in the goodness of God. When 
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the love of our country is thus related to the love of God, it 
is truly a virtue. When a nation refuses to accept God, when 
it places itself over and above God or the family, when it 
becomes the ultimate end of man’s love, then this “amor 
patriae’”’ is no longer a virtue, but the vice of Nationalism. 

While patriotism thus participates in the virtue of char- 
ity, it is even more closely aligned with the moral virtue 
of justice. Justice as a special virtue is the perpetual and 
constant will to give each what is his due. It is a habit 
inclining the will to resolve a debt. Justice gives to each 
what is his due by reason of that right order ordained by 
God. Charity gives to each what is good for him. All 
virtues connected with the virtue of justice are directed 
toward attributing what is due, what is owed to God and 
man. Once again there is a hierarchy of rights. The first 
in order is God. We owe a debt to God by reason of the 
fact that God is the first principle of our lives. We owe Him 
honor, reverence, obedience, because He is the Principle, | 
the Beginning. We belong to God. He has first right over 
us and our first obligation is to Him; thus, by right order 
the first of the virtues deriving from justice is the virtue 
of religion by which we pay our debt to God. 

Second to religion in the order of justice is the virtue of 
piety, which is the habit of attributing to parents and coun- 
try, required honor, reverence, and obedience. Piety, there- 
fore, is two-fold—filial piety, and patriotism. Again we see 
the same order maintained as in our treatment of charity. 
God, the family, the Church, our country. “The very rea- 
son,” says Farrell, “for giving reverence to our parents and 
country is precisely because they share in divine princi- 
pality.” In a sense, under God, they give us our life, our 
beginning. If our parents are evil, they remain our parents 
with a claim on our reverence, obedience, and help, but not 
at the cost of neglecting the prior claims of God. So our 
country, even when it is not all that we think it should be, 
has a claim upon us, which we can deny only when it runs 
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counter to right order and the prior claims of God and 
family. 
Patriotism demands of us: 
(1) fidelity to our legitimately chosen superiors, 
(2) reverence by reason of the fact that they participate 
in the principality, and authority of God, and 
(8) obedience in all those things that are licit under God 
and are necessary for the governance, welfare, and 
security of the land and the people. 


Perhaps now we can define patriotism as a virtue, par- 
ticipating in the virtue of charity, to the extent that by it we 
are inclined freely to choose our land and our countrymen as 
good for us and reflections of the goodness of God; and par- 
ticipating in the virtue of justice, to the extent that it in- 
clines us to offer our country and our countrymen the honor, 
reverence, obedience, and service due to them under God. 

Such patriotism is conceivable only when the supernatural 
order is recognized and upheld. To assume that our country 
is the supreme object of man’s love, or that it is the first 
beginning and last end of man to whom he owes his first 
allegiance, is as absurd and as uncatholic as to assume that 
our country deserves none of our love and no allegiance. In 
each assumption, right order is upset and there is no virtue. 
Without God and the supernatural, patriotism degenerates 
into the vices of Nationalism or Internationalism, Fascism 
or Communism. Under God it remains a virtue to be prac- 
ticed, not only in times of national stress and danger, but, 
always and everywhere. 

To teach patriotism, then, is not solely an objective of 
the History class, nor of Civics, nor of Problems of Democ- 
racy. To teach patriotism is to develop a specific virtue, a 
form of piety, of justice, and of fraternal charity. Is it, 
then, an objective of the Religion course? In the tradi- 
tional meaning of that term, no. The traditional Religion 
class is a class in Catholic Doctrine. I believe it should 
remain so. An understanding of doctrine is essential. What 
is more, I do not believe the Doctrine class should be clut- 
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tered up with Bible or Church History. These belong in 
the History class. Church music belongs in the Music class, 
study of the rubrics belongs in the Art class. This, it seems 
to me, is the way to catholicize the curriculum, not by bring- 
ing every other area of our social inheritance into the Chris- 
tian Doctrine class, but, by bringing the Christian inherit- 
ance into every other class in the curriculum. And there 
should be a Christian Doctrine class whose main objective 
should be an understanding of what Christ taught. 

But you will say, “this is not religion.”” Religion is a life 
to be lived, not a doctrine to be learned. You are utterly 
and completely right. Religion is a virtue to be developed, 
to mature as the child matures physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. It is the integrating activity that ties together 
everything in the program. It is not learned in the Chris- 
tian Doctrine class. It is no more learned there than in 
the Arithmetic class. It requires the knowing of doctrine, 
of history, of civics, of many other areas of human experi- 
ence. It needs to be nourished emotionally. It needs to 
feel in terms of music and art. But above all it needs to 
do, to act. Justice, Charity, Faith, Hope, Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude, Piety, and Religion all these are habits 
of life—learned tendencies inclining a man always and 
ever to respond mechanically and similarly to like stimuli. 
As virtues, they are tendencies .inclining him to react 
according to right order. None of these, not excepting 
Religion, is learned separately in any particular class. 
Inasmuch as patriotism is such a virtue, neither is it 
learned in any one class, but in all classes, and in between 
classes, before and after classes. 

Virtue, including patriotism, can and should be prac- 
ticed by the primary child. As the child grows in age, he 
should like Christ grow in wisdom and grace, in the prac- 
tice of all the virtues. He grows in these only by living 
virtuously, not by answering questions. Doctrine is neces- 
sary but not so necessary as religion. In the Imitation of 
Christ, we read, “I would rather feel compunction than 
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know how to define it.” In like manner, can we not say it 
is better to live religiously than to know the answers in a 
catechism, or is it not better to feel our love and perform 
our obligations to one another than to know how to define 
Democracy. 

We need to think less in terms of teaching religion and 
rather guide children through experiences wherein they 
will develop the habit of religion. In the same way, we 
need to aim less at inculcating civic information and rather 
develop activities and experiences in and out of the class- 
room, through which children will develop habits of allegi- 
ance, reverence, obedience, and love for family life first, 
and then for neighborhood life, parish life, civic life, na- 
tional life, all human life, enriching and broadening the 
experiences as the pupil matures and directing it all in 
terms of allegiance, reverence, obedience, and love of the 
supreme good which is God. Thus, will patriotism be de- 
velcped properly as a part of the complete virtuous life. 
Thus only will we have a people truly appreciative of our 
own American way of life and fired with a zeal to protect 
and sustain it, knowing that under God it is the good life 
for us, and under God we owe it a debt in justice. 
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TEACHING PATRIOTISM BY THE FLAG AND THE 
CROSS 


SISTER CECILE MARIE, C.S.C., ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


It is both an honor and a privilege to read a paper before 
this group of educators interested in the Parish-School 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, on a subject so vital to the life of our nation at this 
time. The significance of our devoting one entire session 
to the subject of patriotism is obvious to all of us. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas places patriotism within the 
sphere of virtue, duty, and moral obligation, when he says: 
“The principle (origins) of our being and governing are 
our parents and our country, which have given us birth and 
nourishment. Consequently man is debtor chiefly to his 
parents and his country, after God. Wherefore just as it 
belongs to religion to give worship to God, so does it belong 
to pietas, in the second place, to give worship to one’s par- 
ents and one’s country.” (Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, 2. 
101). According to Cardinal Mercier, in his Pastoral Let- 
ter “Patriotism and Endurance,” “the religion of Christ 
rnakes of patriotism a positive law; there is no perfect 
Christian who is not also a perfect patriot.” This same 
thought underlies the statements of John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, when he con- 
siders religion and democracy: 


“All of us agree that belief in the spiritual rights 
of human beings is at the heart of democracy. For 
democracy is essentially a moral and spiritual adven- 
ture. Democracy affirms that the greatness of a nation 
is to be measured by the ideals, aspirations, and the 
personal spiritual resources of its citizens. It is based 
primarily upon our belief in the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man, a belief reflected in all 
institutional efforts to enhance the dignity and worth 
of each human being. 
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“Today educators have caught a fresh vision of the 
true relationship of education and of religion in meet- 
ing the crisis confronting our civilization. They have 
come to see even more clearly the primary importance 
of spiritual values in a democracy. They have been 
made conscious of the sources of spiritual power which 
underlie democracy’s concern with ethics. They have 
recognized the need for renewal of a motivating faith, 
religious in character, which will undergird democ- 
racy’s effort; a faith expressing itself in mutual help- 
fulness and unselfish service to our brother man for 
the reason given by the prophet who said: Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not God created us all?” 


The curriculum of a Catholic school by recognizing man’s 
duties both to God and to his country, thereby provides the 
best assurance for the development of true patriotism. We 
have God’s own word that all our duties are comprised in 
the two Commandments: to love God above all things and 
to love our neighbor as ourselves for love of Him. Christ 
also pointed out that if we do not love our neighbor, whom 
we see, we probably do not love God, whom we do not see. 
Again, “Greater love hath no man than that he lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

But although every Catholic school assumes these Com- 
mandments as of the essence of its reason for existence, a 
re-examination of a few practical means of making them 
operative in the lives of our pupils, of making them personal, 
motivating, vital principles for them, is the purpose of this 
paper. , 

It will at once occur to all of us that love cannot be 
“taught” directly, neither love of God, of country, nor of 
anything else. Love follows knowledge. It must grow as 
knowledge of its object grows. The teacher can guide the 
child to knowledge. She can instill in him habits of respect 
for true values, and a desire to see things in their proper 
perspective ; that is, in relation to all other reality. She can 
be an inspiration to him in her own love of great things. 
Obviously, this means that more or less the entire program 
of studies for the entire day, month, year, or years must 
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enter into the formation of a patriot, one of those “perfect 
Christians” who, as Cardinal Mercier includes, will, be- 
cause they are perfect Christians, thereby be also perfect 
patriots. In a school’s curriculum, some studies more than 
others provide in a direct way a foundation for patriotism. 
History, literature, and studies in biography, in addition to 
Religion, are particularly suited for the sustained teaching 
of ideals of truth and goodness. The remembrance of the 
past is the safeguard of the future. We must, therefore, 
teach our children the history of their country, its trials and 
sorrows, its achievements, its glory, and the accomplish- 
ments of the men who made it great. In this way can chil- 
dren learn to appreciate the heritage that is theirs, the 
heritage which they must safeguard for their posterity. The 
lives of great patriots are an inspiration, the practical value 
of which every teacher knows, but she also knows patriotism 
cannot be taught in a week. It must be the result of sus- 
tained effort to know and love truth and goodness. The first 
and most effective practical means, therefore, of teaching 
patriotism is the perfect teaching of religion, history, liter- 
ature, and, in fact, all subjects. 

Teaching patriotism by symbols may mean much or al- 
most nothing. Its value depends on several factors: (1) the 
innate importance of the reality for which the symbols 
stand; (2) the clear, true knowledge that the user has of 
that reality; (3) the association of ideas and emotional re- 
sponses that the symbol has the power to evoke in a given 
person. The value of the Cross and the flag in teaching 
patriotism, measured by the first and third of these factors 
can scarcely be disputed. Our opportunity as teachers be- 
gins with the second factor. I have already touched upon 
this factor—our responsibility to provide the child with 
knowledge of God and of religion, as well as of his country, 
for every man has two fatherlands—the one eternal, the 
other temporal. Of both he should know. I think it is not 
necessary, here, to enter into an analysis of the innate im- 
portance of religion or of patriotism. Nor do I need, in this 
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group, to point out that religion is incomparably of first and 
greatest importance. I should like to reaffirm, however, that 
Saint Thomas places love of family and love of country sec- 
ond in importance to religion. The third factor, the unques- 
tioned power of symbolism, may, perhaps be profitably dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

Teachers know the importance of symbolism, a meth- 
odology employed by Christ, the Great Teacher, and by His 
church. Teachers know also, however, that they must guard 
against mere verbalism and mechanical gestures in, for ex- 
ample, the salute to the Cross and to the flag, given at the 
close of the morning prayer. One means is to try to inter- 
pret the symbolism embodied in the Cross and the flag. 

The cross is the symbol of our spiritual redemption. We 
can recall our Lord’s life, His great love for us, and the 
supreme sacrifice He made that we might be children of 
God and future citizens of heaven. The flag is the symbol 
of our political freedom. We can recall the history of our 
pioneers, founders, and builders, and the sacrifices they 
made that we might live in a free country and might enjov 
our God-given rights and liberties. Children who have been 
brought to understand and appreciate the meaning of the 
Cross and the flag will mean what they say when they give 
the salutes. The formula for the salute to the Cross used in 
the Fort Wayne Diocese is this: “Saving Cross of Jesus 
Christ, glorious flag of the Catholic Church, I salute thee.” 
At the word “TI,” the right hand is extended, palm unward 
toward the Cross. During the first part. the right hand is 
usually placed over the heart. Another formula, very beau- 
tiful. but perhans too difficult for very young children. is 
the following one: “Unto the King Eternal. immortal and 
invisible. the onlv God, be honor and glory forever! Hail. 
Oh Cross! Brighter than the stars! Thv name is honorable 
unon the earth! To the eves of men. thou art exceedinelv 
lovely! Holy art thou amongst all things that are earthly!” 
At the word “Hail.” the salute is given. 

As Christian schools have as their motto: “For God and 
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country,” it is fitting that the salute to the Cross should be 
followed immediately by the salute to the flag. The aim of 
this sequence is to impress the children with the idea of the 
relationship that exists between religion and citizenship. 
There is no official formula for the salute to the flag, al- 
though there have been several attempts to develop one. 
The National Flag Conference has offered the following 
suggestion: “Standing with the right hand over the heart, 
all the pupils repeat together the following pledge: ‘I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’ At the words ‘to the flag,’ 
the right hand is extended, palm upward, toward the flag, 
and this position is held to the end. After the words, ‘jus- 
tice for all,’ the hand drops to the side.” An alternate method 
of pledging allegiance is that followed in New York. The 
pledge is identical with the one just described, but the 
right-hand military salute is substituted for the extended- 
arm gesture. 

The association of ideas relative to the flag and the Cross 
can be multiplied indefinitely. The elements which compose 
the flag, for example, suggest many such ideas. The three 
colors, thirteen stripes (seven red, six white), the stars, 
and the blue field can all be used. The number of colors, 
three, will recall the mystery of the Trinity. The three 
colors make but one flag, and we teach from our catechism 
that there are three Divine Persons in One God. The paral- 
lel is not significant except that it is a link in the association 
of ideas that relate the flag and the Cross. The thirteen 
stripes representing the thirteen original colonies can he 
associated with the thirteen members of the first Catholic 
Church: Christ, its founder, and His twelve Apostles. The 
seven red stripes can be associated with the seven sacra- 
ments. These channels of grace flowing from the Cross, to 
cleanse, sanctify, nourish, and strengthen the soul, were 
purchased for us by the precious blood of Christ. We can 
then recall the temporal blessings flowing from the flag and 
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give them a sacramental character by recalling that they 
were purchased for us by the patriotic blood of our national 
heroes. The six white stripes can be associated with the 
six precepts which our Holy Mother, the Church, has given 
to enable us to live a happy Catholic life. Our government, 
too, like a kind mother, has given us laws to enable us to 
live a happy American life. Children taught to appreciate 
the value of law will respect and observe it, for “he who is 
grounded in faith in the principles of law, will become a good 
Christian and a good citizen.” 

The stars, also, can be used to stimulate an association of 
ideas. The pupils learn that the forty-eight stars represent 
the states in the union, but we might point out that they are 
enclosed in a field of blue, the symbol of truth and loyalty, 
the virtues which keep our cosmopolitan society a united 
nation, “e pluribus unum.” The star itself is of special sig- 
nificance. Was it not the sign that God chose to direct the 
Wise men to Bethlehem, where they received the gift of 
faith from the new-born Saviour? And are not the stars 
and stripes the civil guardians of that Bethlehem? 

Colors always seize the imagination of children and leave 
vivid impressions. In the liturgy, the color red is used to re- 
mind us of the saints who shed their blood for Christ. This 
thought becomes pregnant with other ideas if we associate 
it with the red of the flag representing the blood shed by our 
American heroes and heroines. This idea opens a vast field 
of study in history. The depth of patriotism increases with 
knowledge of the price paid for one’s heritage, be it reli- 
gious or national. The Church uses white, symbolic of 
purity and courage, to honor our Lord, His Blessed Mother, 
and the virgin saints who were not martyrs. The white of 
the flag, too, honors the heroes and heroines of American 
history who merit to be called Standard-bearers of these 
virtues. Hero-worshipping young Americans soon learn 
to iove the virtues they see practiced by those whom they 
idealize. They strive to emulate them in their own char- 
acters. Blue is the color often used to honor our Blessed 
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Mother. By association, the blue field of the flag will re- 
mind the children that America has for her patroness none 
other than our Lady under the most beautiful title, the 
Immaculate Conception. This thought will inspire confi- 
dence in the security of our country because of Her protec- 
tion—the Hope of the World. There are many opportuni- 
ties to call attention to the traditional meanings associated 
with color: valor, zeal, fervor, with red; purity, truth, jus- 
tice, with white; reverence for God, loyalty, sincerity, with 
blue, the color of heaven. George Washington’s interpreta- 
tion may likewise be noted: “We take the stars from heaven, 
the red from our Mother Country, separating it by white 
stripes, thus showing that we have separated from her, and 
the white stripes shall go down to posterity representing 
liberty.” 

The skillful presentation of many other facts, such as the 
following can easily be contrived: The Cross is the wni- 
versal symbol of religion. It was emblazoned on the stand- 
ards and armor of the Crusaders. “In hoe signo vinces’’ 
restored Christianity to pagan Rome. Saint Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, recovered the true Cross. The ves- 
sels of Columbus sailed under the standard of the Cross. 
The first emblem ever to touch America was the Cross, 
planted in the virgin soil by the Catholic Columbus and his 
companions. As the poet says: 

“Slowly, bareheaded, through the surf we bore 
The sacred cross, and kneeling kissed the shore.” 
During religious services on board a vessel, the emblem of 
the Cross is the only flag that is ever permitted to fly above 
the Stars and Stripes. Our flag is the third oldest of na- 
tional standards. It is older than the Union Jack of Britain 
or the Tricolors of France. It was first flown on August 
5, 1777, from Fort Stanwix, the present city of Rome, N. Y., 
and was under fire for the first time three days later, Au- 
gust 6, at the battle of Oriskany. The following year, on 
February 13, 1778, it received its first foreign salute. A 
few months later, on June 28, 1778, it flew over the foreign 
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territory at Nassau, Bahama Islands. In 1831, it received 
the name “Old Glory.” 

The multiple association of ideas connecting the Cross 
and the flag in the minds of the children will develop love 
and reverence for these sacred symbols. By presenting the 
abstract truths of our Faith and national heritage by way 
of concrete examples and illustrations we can teach patriot- 
ism in a very realistic way. 


In the Art class, poster-making strongly appeals to chil- 
dren and offers an excellent opportunity for correlation. By 
making illustrations of the ideas suggested in Religion and 
Citizenship classes, pupils deepen within themselves the im- 
pressions that we hope will culminate in convictions. The 
posters we have here show what can be done in visualizing 
the principles and ideals embodied in our Faith and flag. 
The pupils who actually make the posters will profit most, 
learning, discrimination in the choice of words for captions, 
historical and religious facts, proper names, dates, spelling, 
and so on. Activities involved in the making of posters all 
have sound educational values. Learning by making or 
studying posters, murals, and friezes, is effective in arous- 
ing interest and inspiring loyalty. Murals depicting the 
place of the Cross and the flag in crucial periods of history 
give excellent results by developing desirable basic atti- 
tudes; for example, a mural or a poster depicting Columbus 
and his companions planting the Cross and the flag of Spain 
on the shores of America. Another scene could be a repre- 
sentation of the different colonial groups carrying the Cross 
and the flag from their old to their new homeland, to place 
side by side the emblems of their closely related religion 
and love of country. 

The Church needs the flag to protect her temporal inter- 
ests, and the state needs the Cross to train loyal citizens to 
defend her. Children taught to recognize the reciprocal 
nature of the duties to the Cross and the flag will catch the 
meaning of “For God and Country” and develop a fearless, 
God-inspired patriotism, rooted in convictions. 
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In conclusion, we should say one word in behalf of world 
patriotism—Our love of our cherished land should not blind 
us to the rights and privileges of others, especially in this 
era of world consciousness in which we are living. On the 
Cross, Christ died to save all men, irrespective of race, color, 
or condition of life. In this all-embracing love, Christ is 
the exemplar of the real meaning of brotherly love. In our 
flag we perpetuate the memory of our patriots who shed 
their blood in the defense of the rights of all men, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, or condition of life. The analogy is clear. 
In the education of the children of today’s world there is 
hope for a kindlier spirit among the nations of tomorrow. 
The peoples of the world are no longer strangers to one an- 
other. The radio, telegraph, and printing press are daily 
bringing the distant parts of the world together, in a way 
never before possible. We are truly citizens of the world. 
No important news can long remain within the limits of the 
nation in which it originates. It travels quickly to our 
neighbors thousands of miles away. This rapid spread of 
knowledge must lead to a better understanding of the social, 
economic, and political problems of the world. True pa- 
triotism, to avoid a narrow nationalism, must take account 
of both Cross and flag. It should be as broad as was the 
charity of Christ for men. The late Pope Pius XI spoke 
frequently and vigorously against all forms of exaggerated 
nationalism that forgets the great law of love and human 
brotherhood. In his Encyclical “Ubi Arcano Dei’ (Decem- 
ber 23, 1922), he says: “Love of country becomes merely an 
occasion for .. . grave injustice, when love of country is 
debased to the condition of an extreme nationalism, when 
we forget that all men are our brothers and members of 
the same human family, that other nations have an equal 
right with us both to life and posterity.” Our faith and our 
national heritage come first, but respect for the ideals and 
traditions of other lands should follow. Understanding 
the two simple, powerful symbols, the Cross and the flag, 
is the greatest means to establish on earth the true Pax 
Christi. 











TEACHING PATRIOTISM THROUGH THE CROSS AND 
THE FLAG* 


SISTER MARIE BLANCHE, S.P., CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


All the world today breathlessly watches an epic in the 
making: an aroused, liberty-loving America vowing herself 
to a tremendous task. Beyond the sorrowing shadows of 
war, America’s youth are seeing visions, and her older men 
are dreaming dreams of a new order of peace and justice 
and equality. Generously, almost eagerly, America has 
poured into her task full measures of labor and love and 
life, for America knows the only path to victory, the path 
of patriotism. America knows that patriotism begins with 
sacrifice; she must be taught that patriotism can find its 
completion in sanctity. For patriotism is not merely the 
willingness to die for our country; rather, it is the deter- 
mination to live for America; not merely to die for her 
ideals, but rather to live them. True patriotism can be 
nothing less than the translation of Christian training into 
everyday life. In so far as we teach our children to live 
the Christ-life, we teach them patriotism. 

The Reverend Doctor Johnson concluded a radio address 
on the Catholic Hour with the statement, “Patriotism in ac- 
tion is Christianity in action, and Christianity in action is 
the Cross.” If we would teach patriotism, we must teach 
the meaning of the Cross. Thoughts about the Cross are a 
source of courage and unselfishness, and our young people 
need both today. The privations they experience now and 
those which the future will bring demand a Christian love 
of the Cross. No one who claims to follow Christ can refuse 
to do his share in bearing the burdens of the time. The 
children will gain an appreciation of the Cross if their 
teachers will open to them the possibilities of mental prayer. 
Mediation is sometimes considered the exclusive privilege 





“a A discussion of the paper by Sister Cecile Marie, C.S.C. 
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of priests and Religious, but we find after experiment that 
our pupils enjoy and benefit much from this difficult, yet 
easy art. They must be shown what it means to pray, yet 
say no prayers. The teacher can effectively introduce her 
class to the practice of meditation simply by thinking 
aloud for them as they sit looking at the Crucifix. Young 
people love to visualize Christ as the Strong Man, before 
Whose perfect poise the rabble fell back. They like to hear 
that Christ accepted the Chalice because He was too big to 
refuse it. Boys admire the courage of Christ, Who carried 
His Own Cross to death, Who could have used His Omnipo- 
tence to escape suffering, and did not. They love the Christ 
Who was not a quitter. 

Knowing the Cross, children love it, and loving it, they 
want to pay it tribute. They are quick to appreciate the 
liturgical beauty and the spiritual depth of the following 
Salute to the Cross, taken from the “Vewxilla Regis” and the 
“Crux Fidelis” of the Mass of the Pre-Sanctified. 

“Hail, Oh Cross! Brighter than the stars! Thy name 
is honorable upon the earth! To the eyes of men, Thou 
art exceedingly lovely! Holy art Thou among all things 
that are earthly! Thy transom made one only worthy 
balance whereon the price of the world was weighed! 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, sweetest weight is 
hung on Thee! Oh, that every one who is here gath- 
ered this day to praise Thee may find that Thou art 
indeed salvation for him. Amen.” 


In some schools both priest and children recite the Salute 
to the Cross and the pledge to the flag after Mass. In 
others, the students assemble for this ceremony before going 
to their classrooms. When the patrol captain raises a large 
Crucifix, the children salute the Cross; then, the first lieu- 
tenant raises the flag, and all pledge their allegiance. How- 
ever, the Salute to the Cross need not be public. During 
the opening exercises in each classroom the children can look 
up to the Crucifix and make their act of homage before they 
pledge their allegiance to the flag. 
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Rightly do we give the Salute to the Cross precedence over 
the pledge to the flag in order to emphasize the fact that 
first came the Cross, and from the Cross came that freedom 
symbolized by our national banner. Long before any one 
ever dreamed of a Declaration of Independence, Christ lived 
and died that we might be “called unto liberty.””’ We are 
free because Christ made us free, and we must learn to use 
that freedom intelligently. Our children should understand 
what it means to have liberty, and the responsibility that 
their liberty entails. The grade-school civics text, OUR 
GOVERNMENT AND OUR CIVIC DUTIES, published by 
Benziger Brothers and used in many dioceses, teaches the 
Catholic Principle of Government as it is explained by Saint 
Robert Bellarmine. He states that God first has given civil 
authority to the people, and the people transfer that God- 
given power to the state. Legitimate authority is a sacred 
thing because it comes from God; man is sacred because he 
comes from God, and God loves him. The same text includes 
explanations of the encyclicals which grade-school children 
are not too young to appreciate. We can never begin too 
soon to develop in our young charges a Christian attitude 
toward the complexities of modern life. The story is told 
of the young mother who consulted a physician as to the 
proper time to begin teaching her son good manners. The 
doctor inquired the age of the young man; and when he had 
learned that the little fellow was all of two vears old, he 
said to the fond mother, “Madame, you should have begun 
two years ago.” 

We lay the foundation of patriotism by teaching the 
Cross: we can build on that foundation by teaching the flac 
and all that the flag implies. Certainly our children should 
know the symbolism of our flag and its meaning. A quota- 
tion from Franklin K. Lane beautifully expresses it: “T 
swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol 
of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which 
makes a Nation. My stars and my stripes are your dreams 
and your labor. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with 
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courage, firm with faith because you have made them so out 
of your hearts. For you are the makers of the Flag, and it 
is well that you glory in the making.” 

There is much reference material on the history of the 
flag that children find enjoyable. For instance, there is the 
fact that it was the Persians who gave us the germ of the 
kind of flag we know. For centuries their soldiers went 
into battle, led by the leather apron of a blacksmith. The 
story of that emblem is lost in the mists of time, but it is 
easy to imagine how the custom came about. Sometime or 
other the Persians were getting the worst of a fight, when 
some bold leader must have snatched up a blacksmith’s 
apron and, waving it over his head, rallied the failing troops 
to victory. Then there are stories connected with the origin 
of our own flag. John Fiske, the historian, savs that the 
first American flag with stars and stripes that was ever 
floated to the breeze was one “hastily extemporized out of 
a white shirt and an old blue jacket, and some strives of red 
cloth from the petticoat of a soldier’s wife.” This crude 
emblem of a new nation was raised above Fort Stanwix in 
August, 1777. The story of Betsy Ross and the making of 
the first flag lends itself to many interpretations. A clever 
dramatization of the incident could be presented. You do not 
have to worry much about scenery or costumes. If the chil- 
dren are young enough, their imaginations suffice; if they 
are old enough, their ingenuity will provide ways and means. 

The class could work out a series of posters tracing the 
development of the flag from the original to our own. Cer- 
tainly, such a display would show what rapid progress our 
country has made. We can teach here that free men, using 
their freedom intelligently, are bound to succeed. 

The part our flag played in inspiring the writing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” makes an interesting topic for oral 
composition. In recent issues of The Catholic School 
Journal there is material for a choral reading and a patriotic 
program using an acrostic, both of which are inspirational. 

One school assembly might be used to teach flag etiquette. 
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The United States Army Recruiting Service at Washington 
publishes a large poster with beautiful colored pictures giv- 
ing this information. The patrol boys will be glad to demon- 
strate the “do’s and don’t’s” of flag etiquette and to teach 
the children how a civilian salutes the flag. 

We must, of course, guard against a patriotism that is 
merely sentimental flag-cheering with no constructive 
duties. As teachers we have the opportunity of strengthen- 
ing and expanding the natural loyalty of youth for the 
ideals and traditions of our country. We must provide 
activities which will stimulate and challenge youth to solve 
civic and other problems in a democratic manner in order 
to fortify youth with practical habits of good citizenship. 
We must teach that whoever has rights has duties; who- 
ever has privileges has responsibilities; that the “best cit- 
izen,” according to former President McKinley, “is he who 
has the best heart, the best character, the most charity and 
sympathy, and he who will give to another citizen the same 
protection he asks for himself.” We must establish a sense 
of social responsibility by inculcating habitual respect for 
majority rule, mutual helpfulness, fair play, a spirit of give 
and take, and a respect for the opinions of others. Our chil- 
dren must learn to think and then do, for our country will 
never rise above the intelligence and virtue of her citizens. 
We can encourage children to exercise thrift and industry 
in order to purchase defense savings stamps and bonds. 
Although personal and group competition should be avoided, 
there should be no indication that any person is exempt from 
the responsibility of contributing in proportion to his means. 
Students themselves can be trusted with the planning and 
management of such campaigns in which both group co- 
operation and personal effort are to be stressed. , 

The Junior Red Cross offers to vouth a vital and effective 
activity and gives ample opportunity for leadership, respon- 
sibility, and participation in the solution of some present-day 
problems. If you want to see how clever and talented your 
children are, organize a Red Cross Unit. We did, and we 
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are learning things every day. The activities sponsored by 
the Red Cross are numerous. We began with knitting, and 
I do not know where we shall end. You will be surprised 
to know that the most ardent knitters are the eighth-grade 
boys. When the basket-ball hero entered the school yard, 
flaunting before the astonished gaze of the multitude a ball 
of pink yarn and two or three inches of knit-two, purl-two, 
the knitting fad was sold. Each room, from fourth to 
eighth grade, has knitted an afghan for the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. Three of the girls have completed army and navy 
sweaters. Many of the children have made oil cloth, stock- 
ing, and rag dolls which were sent to poor children and 
those in hospitals. One class specialized in dainty baby 
blankets for refugees. Another made bedside bags for use 
in Red Cross hospitals. The boys have been busy carving 
simple wooden toys for less-fortunate children. Recently, 
pretty spring sweaters were made for the girls in a nearby 
orphanage as Easter gifts. Scrap books, hand-painted 
vases, games—there is something for every child to do. One 
girl, whose school work is deplorable and seemingly hope- 
less, has taken a new lease on life because she is able to teach 
the other girls in the class the delicate art of weaving. She 
starts them, and stops them, and helps them out of their 
difficulties, and is happier than she has ever been before. 
These activities are planned in school at Red Cross meetings, 
conducted according to parliamentary law, but most of the 
work is done by the children in their leisure at home. 

In training our children in patriotism and democracy by 
helpfulness, we must not neglect to arm them with the most 
potent weapon for Victory, the weapon of Prayer. In many 
dioceses the children are encouraged to “adopt” a soldier 
or sailor. When a child expresses his willingness to assume 
the responsibilities of “adoption,” he receives through the 
school, from the Bishop, the name of a man in the service. 
The student is to pray especially for his protegé and to write 
to him frequently. One of our third-grade girls acted on 
this idea even before we did. She wrote to the Bishop asking 
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for a soldier. His Excellency graciously answered her let- 
ter, giving her the name of a boy from our own diocese. 
Having written to acquaint the young man with his “adop- 
tion,” she received the following reply: 


“Dear Mary Anne, 

“T received your letter, also the prayer I am to say, 
and I want to thank you for offering up the prayers 
and Communion for me. I will also remember you in 
my daily prayers. It is grand to have a sweet little girl 
like you to pray for me. I have some films that are 
being developed, Mary Anne, and as soon as I receive 
them, I will send them to you so that you will know 
what I look like. 

“Thank you again! May God bless you, Mary 
Anne!” 


If Mary Anne’s soldier is not careful, he will be sprouting 
wings before she has finished with him. He is her “big 


intention.” | 
You and I have a “big intention,” too. Let us pray for 
one another that we may profit by every opportunity to 
develop true and perfect Christians, noble citizens of our 
country, potential citizens of God’s Country. Let us stress 
the Cross, teach the flag, cherish the Faith, that our chil- 
dren, in turn, will live and die “for our flag, for our Faith, 


for Christ, our King.” 
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THROUGH READING 
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OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For many of us the term “citizenship” continues to con- 
vey something of a hazy abstraction to our minds. For 
others the term has a very circumscribed meaning and de- 
notes knowledge or the possession of facts about govern- 
ment and politics. The dictionary defines citizenship as 
membership or the right to participate in the life of a 
nation. 

Now, none of these notions does justice to the true sig- 
nificance of the term. Citizenship is not merely a matter 
of political knowledge, for the most criminal saboteur may 
have that. Neither is citizenship solely a privilege of pos- 
sessing certain rights, for rights imply duties, and he who 
possesses rights likewise possesses obligations. 

As we understand it, citizenship implies inward life and 
outward action. This inward life is the life of faith, hope, 
and charity, centered in Christ, and in the things of Christ. 
Therefore, until we succeed in motivating our pupils to lead 
full Christian lives, we cannot develop or build a citizenry 
that will produce a better society and serve this country 
in the best possible way. 

Not every member of the Church is a true Christian 
citizen. Not every one who subscribes to Christ’s program 
is a true Christian citizen, for in order to merit the name 
Christian citizen, the individual must shape himself to the 
manliness of the Man-God. He must lead His life, be 
dominated by His principles, and live in society with his 
fellow men as another Christ, acting in the spirit in which 
the Son of Man would act were He placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

This demands that the individual eliminate from his life 
all inconsistency between what he believes and what he 
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does. There are too many of us today who claim to be fol- 
lowers of Christ; yet we completely fail to embody in our 
own lives the truths which we profess to believe. We sec- 
tion our lives into religious and secular compartments. In 
our religious experiences we apply the Commandments and 
the teaching of the Gospel, but in the domestic, social, polit- 
ical, and economic phases of life our actions are governed 
by expediency and by principles wholly at variance with 
what we actually claim to be our convictions. 

Christian education, yes, Catholic education itself, has 
drifted along the same lines of incongruity. In all too many 
cases religion and the teachings of our Faith have been 
relegated to a short isolated period on the daily schedule; 
as something to be learned apart from, and wholly unre- 
lated to the rest of the school curriculum and particularly 
to the child’s social life. The truths of Faith in many in- 
stances have been regarded as something to be conned by 
rote, instead of something to be translated into social action. 

Much of this apparent difficulty has been due to the fact 
that we teachers have lacked the tools, the materials, and 
the guidance required to carry on a dynamic program 
wherein religion could be made to function as the center of 
the child’s social life. 

It was in recognition of this need that the Commission 
on American Citizenship at the Catholic University has 
prepared and published a new series of basic-reading texts 
for all grades of the Catholic elementary school. The books 
are known under the title of The Faith and Freedom Series, 
and they aim primarily to bridge the gap which has existed 
for so long a time between the teaching of religious truths 
and their translation into life situations. 

The Faith and Freedom Readers are basic books set down 
in regular textbook form. The content of each book in the 
series has the common base of the love of God expressed 
through love of one’s fellow men. The books are intended 
to instruct as well as to entertain, and each book in the 
series presents a new progression in the development of 
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the social virtues motivated by faith and the imitation of 
Christ. The material of all the books centers around the 
social-religious life of the child in the home, the neighbor- 
hood, the local community, and the nation. It provides him 
not alone with interesting story situations similar to those 
which he meets in his own everyday experiences, but also 
with types of conduct most in harmony with the teaching 
of Faith and the ideals of Christian life. 

The readers are not intended to replace the catechism or 
Bible texts. Neither do they teach the doctrines of Faith as 
such. That still remains the task of the religion lesson, but 
they do propose to convert these truths into concrete ex- 
periences. They do propose to make the child conscious of 
‘the significance of religion in his life, and particularly in 
his dealings with others. They do propose to bring Christ, 
and the things of Christ into the reading lesson. In other 
words, the content of the Faith and Freedom Readers 
serves as an instrument for showing the child the function 
of Faith especially in its guidance and sanctions of his rela- 
tion to others. In this series of books the natural aspects 
of social life are elevated because the child is led to view 
them in the light of the supernatural. The practice of the 
natural virtues is enhanced by supernatural motivation. The 
child is led to see why he should be kind, obedient, unselfish, 
truthful, cooperative and loyal to his fellow men. 

Throughout each book in the Faith and Freedom Readers 
there is stressed one major religious theme paralleled by a 
large social theme. The relation of one to the other is 
then brought out through the characters and the events 
in the stories of the respective book. For example, in the 
pre-primer, the primer, and Book One the pupil acquires 
concepts of the first fundamental principle of all Chris- 
tian-social living; namely, love. He is led to see how God, 
the source of all love, manifests His Providence in the life 
of the child through Christian parents, Christian home 
life, and the helpfulness of friends and community work- 
ers. The pupil in his turn is guided toward the practice of 
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love and its allied virtues of unselfishness, filial devotion, 
gratitude, kindness to others, helpfulness, consideration, and 
appreciation of the work of others. 

The content of the second reader centers around broader 
phases of social life, and the child is led out from the con- 
fines of the home and the surrounding neighborhood to 
agencies working for his welfare in both urban and rural 
communities. The virtue of obedience in its various as- 
pects is given special emphasis in the stories contained in 
the second reader. The beauty of obedience in private life, 
and its importance in social life are brought before the 
child in interesting story content. Particular emphasis 
is placed upon such manifestations of obedience as respect 
for authority in the home as well as in the community, re- 
sponsibility, regard for the rights of others, and respect 
for public and private property. 

The primary program culminates in the third year with 
a theme centering on Christian solidarity. Here the child’s 
social interest embraces life in the town or in the city in 
general. Through the content of the third reader the 
pupil is made to realize that as men are held together in 
a material manner by means of transportation and com- 
munication, so they are bound together spiritually through 
participation in the Mystical Body of Christ. Being broth- 
ers of Christ and sons of the same heavenly Father, men 
live, work, struggle, and share their joys together. In 
keeping with this realization, civic cooperation is raised 
to the plane of Christian charity, and the practice of mutual 
helpfulness, courtesy, sacrifice, loyalty, and tolerance is 
motivated by a supernatural viewpoint. 

In the readers for the intermediate and advanced grades 
the emphasis swings a little more definitely to content ma- 
terial. However, as in the books for the primary grades, 
the main stress remains definitely upon the religious theme. 
The intermediate and advanced grades are so basically con- 
cerned with the social studies that the readers for these 
levels must be closely integrated with the material of this 
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field. Because the Faith and Freedom Readers are pri- 
marily exponents of a social message based on religion, the 
essential purpose of the intermediate and advanced-grade 
books is the presentation of that message through stories, 
verse, work-type material and exercises, all of which are 
closely allied to the social studies taught in the respective 
grades. 

In the Fourth Grade, for instance, the religious theme 
of teaching is the Apostles’ Creed. The theme of the social 
studies for the same level is pioneer life in the area which 
is now the United States. The reader for this grade asso- 
ciates the religious and the social-studies themes in the 
following manner: It presents a panorama of Catholic 
life in the United States beginning with the Catholic set- 
tlement in St. Augustine in the 1570’s and advancing across 
the continent, geographically and chronologically, to a Cath- 
olic settlement in the Far West of today. Each of the 
eight sections in the Fourth Reader treats of pioneer life 
as lived by Catholic children in the time and place depicted. 
It is, therefore, a wide mural of American pioneering, 
lighted by the torches of Catholic missionary service. 

The reader for the Fifth Grade associates the religious 
theme of the teaching of the Commandments with the so- 
cial-studies theme of industrial life in the United States 
of today. This, too, is panoramic in method, swinging 
across the nation to bring out in high relief stories of 
children of various races—Portuguese, Italian, German, 
French, Polish, Czechs, Slav, Irish, Mexican, Negro, and 
others—children of men and women working in mines, 
mills, factories, and markets, on fishing fleets, on wheat 
fields, and share-cropper farms, in fur raising, dairy farm- 
ing, sheep raising, glass making, and in all the great in- 
dustries of modern America. All of these children por- 
trayed in story, verse, or work-type material form, are 
bound together by the common bond of the ideal of Chris- 
tian Social Living. Because the bond is vital, the art 
forms which depict it are vital, and the sum total of the 
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Fifth Reader is a vivid, daringly painted picture of Cath- 
olic American life today. 

Grace, the religious theme emphasized for study in the 
Sixth Grade, is interwoven with the study of the cultural 
life in the Old World, to form a base for the Sixth Reader 
of the Faith and Freedom Series. Through the same media 
used in the books of the preceding levels, the depiction of 
the lives of children, the content of this reader presents 
chronologically and geographically the movement of the 
Church from the days of the Apostles to our own time in 
our own land. Through stories, verses, and work-type 
material again, emphasis is placed upon the five elements 
needed for the development of good citizenship; namely, 
social virtue, physical fitness, cultural development, eco- 
nomic literacy, and moral perfection. These elements are 
stressed, not merely in past achievements, but, as living 
forces which have helped to create our American freedoms 
of today, and to keep alive ideals of other freedoms toward 
which we still strive. 

In the books for the Seventh and Eighth Grades which 
are still in preparation, emphasis is being placed upon the 
basic similarity of Catholic doctrine and American political 
doctrine by means of classic examples of stories and verses. 

The elementary-school program will terminate in the 
Eighth Grade with a study of Catholic Action expressed in 
association with the social-studies theme of modern de- 
velopments in American History. In this final book of the 
series emphasis is being set upon work which expresses in 
some art form the ideals of the great Social Encyclicals, 
the very foundation of the entire program of Christian So- 
cial Living which has been the responsibility of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship. 

Reading influences the individual’s thought life. emotional] 
life, and his conduct to a greater extent than does any 
other school activity. It is for this very reason that the 
Commission on American Citizenship has proposed to carry 
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its program of Christian Social Living to young children 
through a series of basic readers. Reading in its broadest 
meaning should aid in the development of the finer things 
in life. It should tend to make better individuals, more 
noble Christian citizens, and a more wholesome Christian 
society. However, we all realize that mere exposure to 
reading will not produce these desired ends. What the 
child learns in religion and what he reads about in the 
reading lesson must be carried forward to an even greater 
degree, and provision must be made in the classroom for the 
child to apply what he has imbibed. 

While the topic of this paper does not justify a discus- 
sion of this extremely practical phase of developing citi- 
zenship, permit me to mention the fact that the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship has taken care of this prob- 
lem in its preparation of a complete elementary-school 
curriculum, a plan of action for guiding growth in Chris- 
tian Social Living throughout every phase of the school 
program. 

Today, as perhaps never before in our history, we are 
realizing the need of making education and particularly 
religious education function for the preservation of our 
democraey. Today, as perhaps never before, we are fight- 
ing to preserve the rights of Christianity. Today, as per- 
haps never before, men are beginning to realize that Chris- 
tian principles alone can save the nation that we so love and 
cherish. 

All of these facts present a great challenge to Catholic 
education. We have the Truth, the Truth which alone can 
make men free. This Truth must be given greater em- 
phasis in our curricula, our courses of study, our textbooks, 
and teaching materials. We cannot depend upon the de- 
velopment of Christian Citizenship as a by-product of our 
general educational system. We must rather direct our 
attention to specific programs for making religion func- 
tional in life. 
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Only when our pupils have learned to form their social 
lives on the convictions of Faith can we hope to produce a 
citizenry that will serve this country in the best possible 
way. Only when Christ, and the things of Christ have 
taken on vital significance in our own lives and in the lives 
of the children entrusted to our care, will the stars and 
stripes wave peacefully over our land again. 








THE CATHOLIC APPROACH TO CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH READING* 


SISTER M. ADELBERT, S.N.D., PH.D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 


TION, De SALES COLLEGE, AND SUPERVISOR OF 
SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


All educators and teachers of teachers are justifiably 
proud of the work that is being accomplished by the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship through the Catholic 
University of America which is carrying out so nobly the 
mandate and emphatic injunction of the late Holy Father, 
Pius XI, “to develop a constructive program of social ac- 
tion by assuming a greater and more momentous respon- 
sibility than in the past.” We are proud of its entire pro- 
gram; proud of the Civics Clubs which it is sponsoring 
throughout the country’s elementary schools; proud of the 
part being played through the weekly Messengers; and 
particularly proud of the new series of elementary read- 
ers which will be ready for distribution next September, 
of which Sister Mary Marguerite—though she modestly re- 
frained from stating the fact—is the author. 


Even a cursory glance at the copies, already in print and 
on exhibit here today, will show that they are all that Sis- 
ter Mary Marguerite has so succinctly stated. A thorough 
study of them, however, will give evidence of the provision 
for continuous growth in the concepts of Christian Social 
Living through the early beginnings of social life in the 
children’s immediate environment: the home, the school, 
and the neighborhood. The practice of social virtues is 
stimulated by religious motives and special emphasis is 
placed on supernaturalizing the natural virtues of love, co- 
operation, unselfishness, courtesy, and respect for others. 
It is not just another set of Catholic readers, but is a thor- 
oughly Catholic integration of social life and social studies 
based on the Christo-centric Curriculum which the Rev- 





* A discussion of the paper by Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 
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erend Doctor Johnson and his staff of teachers at the Uni- 
versity Campus School have been developing during the 
past several years. 

Today, more than at any other time, we have need of 
readers and textbooks which are based upon a bedrock of 
sound Catholic philosophy; today, more than ever, should 
we be proud of our Catholic heritage; today, when even 
our non-Catholic brethren are bravely and openly seeking 
a surer and sounder foundation, as is evidenced from a 
News Letter, sent out from the Ohio State Department of 
Education last month. Its special appeal for building up 
a civic morale suggests as the secret of steadiness and in- 
ner strength the inscription on every penny, “In God we 
trust.” Furthermore, it urges upon educators and upon 
those whom they influence to “live in the presence of God” 
and maintains that “no bombardment can stop us from 
being directed by God.” It is inspiring to have them say 
“that to listen to God and obey Him wherever one is, is the 
highest national service.” And less than two weeks ago 
many of you had the pleasure, here in this very ballroom, 
of listening to Robert Kazmayer, the noted news commen- 
tator, world traveler, and writer, who in the general ses- 
sion of the Convention of the North Central Association 
made the following statement: “It is our great duty as 
educators to spread the meaning, the need, and the impor- 
tance of religion. We have what we have today because 
of the faith of our forefathers. At the utterance of the 
words ‘Valley Forge’ we do not think of the historical 
facts connected with them but we see men on their knees. 
There are greater things than this life—our forefathers 
knew it, believed it, and taught it. Some of you,” he con- 
tinued, “may resent my next statement, but I care not 
whether you be Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gentile, the 
truth remains that our democracy will never be safe with- 
out Faith. Go back to the early Christians. They had 
Faith and Charity. They did not build on emotionalism 
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and individualism. They went the hard way—they out- 
worked us, outprayed us, outdied us.” 

These trends.of thought in those outside the Church, 
though consoling and encouraging, do seem all the more 
to emphasize the importance of the task that lies before 
us, who maintain that we are the repository of all truth. 
Our opportunities are great but our responsibilities are 
tremendous. We must lead the way! The time is most 
appropriate. It is not difficult to train for citizenship dur- 
ing a war. Now is the time to sow, to cultivate, so that 
citizenship, in its fullest meaning, may bear harvest in the 
years ahead when the long struggle of reconstruction will 
lie before us. 

True citizenship is based on the two beautiful Command- 
ments: the Love of God and the Love of Neighbor, which 
have always been at the basis of the Catholic Philosophy 
of Education, a philosophy which has as its immediate 
end and purpose to cooperate with divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christian; to train the child for an 
honest, happy, successful citizenship in this life in prepara- 
tion for his ultimate goal; namely, his citizenship in the 
life to come. 

Of what, then, does citizenship consist? First and fore- 
most—Loyalty: Loyalty to God, to self, to the neighbor; 
loyalty to one’s Church, family, school, and country—i.e., 
a patriotism, a sane love for one’s country in contradistinc- 
tion to nationalism, which looks askance upon the cultures 
of other nations and peoples. Loyalty means fidelity to 
duty, to a cause, toa principle. It means love, respect, and 
constancy. A loyal citizen is thrifty, courteous, cultured, 
patriotic, helpful, punctual, just. A loyal citizen promotes 
health and cleanliness, safety, happiness, and correct con- 
duct. A true citizen makes a continuous effort to promote 
the common good, to bring about more and more justice, 
more and more charity, tolerance, virtue, and happiness in 
and among all the classes of Americans. 
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Will books help us carry out these ideals? Are books 
the only means by which we can expect to train true citi- 
zens for the citizenship in the hereafter? Are they the 
only ways and means of eliminating from the lives of our 
children the incongruities of theory and practice? Are 
they the panacea for changing factual to actual living— 
their Sunday lives to weekday lives? Books do provide the 
APPROACH to this training but are never the training 
sine qua non. It is true that “reading maketh a full man,” 
and “every book we read makes us better or worse for the 
reading”; yet, “you can lead a horse to a water-trough but 
you cannot make it drink.”’ Books are, after all, tools and 
merely tools. Tools are essential but not indispensable. 
You can supply some individuals, even teachers, with all 
the tools in the world and they will make no progress; 
whereas, ingenious persons can make something out of al- 
most nothing. 

Has the lack of true Catholic citizenship been due to a 
lack of these tools? Yes and no. In providing good books 
we merely scratched the surface of the task that lies be- 
fore us. We have had tools in the recent past—good tools. 
We have had better and better religion materials, better and 
better histories, civics texts, but, who in the end were the 
better Catholic citizens—the ones who conned their texts 
from cover to cover and received good per cents in the sub- 
jects, or the ones who lived what they learned? 

Undoubtedly, the new set of readers, which Sister Mary 
Marguerite has discussed, will help to make the lessons 
function as the center of a child’s social life, but only if the 
lessons do not fail at the most critical point; that is, if they 
do not end with the learning of the facts of citizenship, 
for true citizenship is not simply a system to be read about 
or appreciated, but it is preeminently a way of life to be 
practiced, a direct application of basic principles to the 
child’s everyday life. Every lesson should have motiva- 
tion to action. It should teach the child, not only to think 
in terms of true living, but, also, to live in accordance with 
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Christ’s principles. Only then will reading help the child 
to adjust and accommodate himself to persons, places, to 
his environment, and to new ideas; only then will it teach 
him to respect all types of labor; only then will he be faith- 
ful to irksome duties and struggle against the softness of 
the times; only then will he be able to take a defeat, to bear 
up well against failure, hold out under difficulties and sub- 
mit to authority. 

Reading, as an approach to Catholic citizenship, can be 
considered from still another angle besides its content and 
philosophical phases; namely, the skills angle. We know 
that reading is both a skill subject as well as a content 
subject. It can be placed in a category with the other 
skills of spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, etc. Do we 
teachers and teachers of teachers realize that, in develop- 
ing the word-recognition in reading or a skill in some other 
subject, we have a definite obligation of not only facilitat- 
ing the mechanical processes involved, but have the duty 
to foster proper attitudes toward work; to establish correct 
work habits; to develop an accuracy conscience, as well as 
an accuracy consciousness? Do we, in other words, build 
character through the skill subjects? Do we teach for 
transfer and the all-important carry-over? I do not wish 
to arouse the controversy existing between mental disci- 
pline and the various theories of transfer; however, the 
fact remains that transfer does exist; that it is either 
positive or negative; i.e., it may be a facilitation or an in- 
hibition in learning due to indirect training. But very 
few educators realize that transfer must be taught. 

We all know how discouraging it is when children who 
have 100 per cent in column spelling misspell almost every 
one of the words when they use them in context or logical 
form. We have experienced the lack of carry-over from 
the supervised handwriting lesson to the ordinary written 
assignment. We all have dealt with children who ranked 
highest in any of the skills, even the content subjects in- 
cluding religion, and yet have turned out total failures 
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when the factual knowledge was to be put into actual life. 
Why? We failed to teach for transfer. 

(1) We failed to realize that the mechanics of written 
expression: spelling, word-recognition, grammatical 
construction, and letter formation, if not thoroughly 
mastered, interfere with the trend of the thought 
processes which are necessary in the application of 
the principles learned, and vice versa, that the 
thought processes interfere with the insufficiently 
drilled mechanical processes and skills. In other 
words, we had failed to provide sufficient and pur- 
posive repetition for overlearning, drill which is so 
necessary for permanent retention and for easy and 
practical application. 

(2) We failed to establish the correct work habits, 
proper attitudes toward work; we did not teach them 
to appreciate their own achievement and to be proud 
of their accomplishments; we had not developed 
either the accuracy conscience or accuracy con- 
sciousness. In other words, we were not consistently 
insistent in our requirements. 

Teachers usually get what they demand. If they require 
—and I do not mean desire—perfect papers, they get them. 
If they want, really want, improved work, improved con- 
duct, they get it. If they merely threaten and plead and 
seldom act, the next set of papers will have as many flag- 
rant misspellings of the most common words; will be writ- 
ten and arranged in a slipshod manner; will be filled with 
egregious errors in English, etc. If children know that 
the teacher is just and fair, nevertheless consistently in- 
sistent; that she penalizes for missfellings in any subject; 
that she will accept no disorderly papers; will checkup on 
every error, they will be more careful. Then, if all the 
teachers would carry out these practices, correct work 
habits would be established in no time; there would be a 
greater carry-over into all assignments. Gradually, cor- 
rect attitudes toward work could be instilled, pride in thor- 
oughness, joy in accomplishment, satisfaction in achieve- 
ment, and improvement through wholesome self-competi- 
tion could be promoted and the natural virtues properly 
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motivated and supernaturalized. On the other hand, teach- 
ers who do not cooperate to develop these important char- 
acteristics through the ordinary skill, are only developing 
what they daily deplore—the spirit and habit of “getting 
by.’ They have only themselves to blame. The same 
speaker, at the North Central Convention, whom I quoted 
before, made this appropriate statement: “The American 
boy and girl cannot be surpassed in giving alibis, in whin- 
ing himself out of a difficulty. He has not learned the hard 
way. But, remember, my friends, that youth is but the 
echo of his elders.” 

One of the greatest factors in motivation to produce ef- 
fort, improvement, and a definite carry-over from the skills 
of reading, writing, spelling, and almost any other learn- 
ing, is knowledge of results. In order to correct some 
error, some idiosyncracy, or some fault, the individual must 
know and realize that he has or makes it. The classic 
example of Thorndike’s experiment illustrates this graphi- 
cally: “If a blindfolded individual is asked to draw a four- 
inch line, but is not allowed to see how close to four inches 
it is, he will keep on drawing lines by the thousands and 
still be no closer to it at the end of his last effort. Whereas, 
if he had been shown, after the first trial, that he had 
drawn a three-inch line instead of a four-inch one, his very 
second trial would have been closer to the mark.” So it is 
in all learning. Children, be they 4, 14, or 40, must know 
just where mistakes take place and where improvement can 
be made; otherwise, discouragement, indifference, or a lag 
in effort with all its concomitant weaknesses may result. 

The same is true in the training for citizenship. Good 
citizens in a democracy thrive on criticism because the pur- 
pose of public criticism is to improve the ways and means 
of carrying out the democracy’s fundamental principles. 
In a democratic classroom, the tempering of these prac- 
tices with freedom, tact, and sweetness, makes us but fol- 
low Christ’s way of training and teaching: He never hesi- 
tated telling individuals tactfully, yet exactly, where lay 
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the fault and how it could be remedied. He dealt thus, at 
the age of 12, with His own mother in the Temple; with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, with the paralytic, with 
poor fallen Peter, with Saul, Judas, Magdalen, the Phari- 
sees, and dozens of others. 

This type of training can be carried out very effectively 
in the reading skills. Of the six types of reading in mod- 
ern practice, the oral-practice type has for its primary 
purpose—improvement—improvement of one’s own oral 
reading and improvement on every one else’s reading. This 
improvement can be achieved only through knowledge of 
results and one way of knowing results is the development 
of wholesome self-analysis and group criticism, a friendly 
give-and-take spirit, which is a sound principle of good 
citizenship. 

According to the old methods of the listening school, 
every child had an opportunity to read daily in the “Open- 
the-book-on-page -65-Johnny -begin-Mary-continue-type” of 
reading. Children did sometimes improve in reading and 
that in spite of the method; but according to the method 
in oral practice, each child knows through self-analysis and 
the friendly give-and-take of group criticism, just what he 
must improve before he begins to read. Only thus will 
every individual’s reading improve over his previous effort 
and over the efforts of the group as a whole. Even chil- 
dren who literally turn pale about the gills when obliged 
to read orally before a group will do an abrupt about-face 
and welcome the opportunity for reading when they gain 
confidence through their daily improvements. 

This method, correctly guided and steered, will not only 
improve fluency and expression in oral reading, but will 
make our children rightfully critical and discriminative, 
able to think for themselves, and not easy victims of minor- 
ity groups who assail the realistic weaknesses of our demo- 
cratic institutions, exalt the ideologies of other peoples, and 
idealistic virtues of other ways of life which are glamorous 
because they are distant. The same procedure can be used 
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with any skill subject, especially oral and written com- 
position. Children will seldom become critical of their 
own work unless we train them properly to be construc- 
tively critical of the work of others. Eventually, they will 
check and double-check their created brain-child rather 
than run the risk of having others find their errors. 
Furthermore, discussions which arise from their reli- 
gion, social studies, or even their everyday reading, may 
serve as media for self and class analysis and will help 
them organize their personal experiences into understand- 
ings that can guide their behavior in responsibilities which 
must be faced here and now. Every such discussion should 
always lead up to a practical climax similar to this: 


Do I practice citizenship in this way? 


or 

What can J do about it? 

or 
How can I improve my home citizenship, my school, 
or community citizenship? 

Thus much light will be thrown on the individual’s own 
personal conduct and stress will be placed on the worth and 
value of each individual. They will learn to understand 
that they help the Church, the Society, and the Country 
when they do thoroughly and accurately what they do— 
their school tasks, their chores, their thinking and acting, 
since the Church, Society, and the Nation are only what its 
individuals are. 

These are but a few of the ways by means of which the 
teaching of skills in reading and other subjects could com- 
plement the philosophy underlying the subject-matter of 
the new series of readers; just a few suggestions that could 
be utilized to develop true citizenship and build sound char- 
acter, establish proper attitudes and correct work habits, 
develop a pride in accurate and thorough work; just a few 
ideas which might help develop a Catholic citizen who is 
responsible, adaptable, literate, and articulate, all of which 
are qualities that build an intelligent and active citizenry. 
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If, then, as one of the speakers at the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in San Francisco last month said, “the basic skill sub- 
jects, with their concomitant character building and habit 
formation, are taught more effectively, less time will be 
necessary for them and more time could be found for plac- 
ing greater emphasis on that training which is so essential 
to the remote preparation of our children for the Herculean 
task of putting into effect the conditions of the peace trea- 
ties which will culminate this war.” 

I conclude with the hope that the publication of the com- 
plete elementary-school curriculum by the Commission on 
Citizenship, to which Sister Mary Marguerite referred, 
will be not only a plan of action for helping the teachers in 
developing real growth in Christian Social Living through- 
out every phase of the school program, but will prove to 
be a definite guidebook in the production of a real carry- 
over or transfer into adult citizen life. 








THE DULL CHILD IN THE ORDINARY CLASSROOM 


REV. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Pu.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The educational thought in our country today is centered 
largely on the problem of acceleration. We are thinking, 
not only in terms of war-time necessity, but, also, in terms 
of educational economy. Those of us who believe in the 
basic features of acceleration know that too much time is 
being wasted in all fields of fundamental and general 
learning. 

There is one group of children, however, who cannot be 
accelerated. The dull child does not possess the ability or 
the capacity for acceleration. He is a singular problem in 
every classroom. Our failure to help this type of child 
causes citizens of every state a great deal of apprehension 
and costs the taxpayers large sums of money because such 
children commonly become delinquent, dependent, and 
antisocial. 

Unfortunately, those who see a real social value in the 
education of children with high I.Q.’s seriously question the 
value of spending much time or energy on educating chil- 
dren in the low-ability groups. What a fallacy! Our failure 
to help this group causes the minds of these children to be 
filled with feelings of injustice, bitterness, and insecurity 
without compensating factors in their emotional life. Our 
failure to adequately provide for this group is the cause, 
also, of much juvenile crime and delinquency. 

The dull child is not responsible for his existence. By the 
same token he is not to blame for his limited mental capacity. 
He needs help; he needs consideration; and, most of all, he 
needs the best that we can give in education. If in our 
country it is axiomatic that a good education is one of the 
birthrights of every child, then by all means everything 
should be done to better the conditions of the mentally handi- 
capped. They are entitled to every form of training within 
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their mental capacity. It is our duty to make them self- 
supporting, useful members of society. They must receive 
instruction, guidance, and care in accordance with their 
needs. 


As educators we are committed to the fact of individual 
differences. We know that we are not all born equal. We 
know, too, that there are no two pupils exactly alike in any 
one classroom. They differ as do the stars in the heavens. 
They differ in ability, in capacity, and in interest. In some 
this difference is caused by physical defects either born in 
the child or acquired in life. In others it is plainly a matter 
of mental limitations. Be that as it may, children are 
different for as many reasons as there are children. 

In classifying pupils according to their academic ability, 
we use the terms “high,” “average,” and “low”; or “bright,” 
“normal,” and “dull.’”’ These terms, as you know, are based 
on the I.Q. and even though the I.Q. has been under fire from 
time to time, it is still the most satisfactory measure for the 
classification of pupils into ability groups. : 

The dull child is one who deviates from the normal. In 
classifying him we must necessarily use objective tests. 
Ordinarily, children ranging from 70 to 80 I.Q. are classi- 
fied as dull. In our own school work, however, we have 
raised this to an I.Q. of 85. On that basis anywhere from 
4 per cent to 6 per cent or 7 per cent of the children in our 
schools can be classified as dull. 

Now, we cannot stop with the mere technical classification 
of these children. To test the child, to mark his I.Q. on an 
index card, to file the card, and to classify the child as back- 
ward, does not help the child. Such procedure is quite in 
keeping with a lot of the paper records of today. Reams of 
paper, stacks of files, and carefully classified index cards 
are useless if they are not workable and put into activity. 
Many teachers are convinced “that finding out” about the 
child academically, socially, mentally, and physically is all 
that is necessary. After they have obtained that informa- 
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tion, the record is carefully tucked away and kept as an 
archive—to turn yellow and accumulate the office dust. 

These records are only the starting point! One test or 
a group of tests is not enough to settle a child’s destiny any 
more than one battle will finish a war. Placing a record 
on a card does not reach the cause of the trouble, nor does it 
solve the problem. The problem is: How can I as a teacher 
help this dull pupil learn. The records should tell me what 
is wrong and they should also give me the starting point; 
i.e., where to begin and how to begin in the helping of the 
dull child. 

The education of the dull child is a real challenge. Obvi- 
- ously, the dull child needs equal learning opportunity, but 
by no means identical learning opportunity. His limited 
mental ability makes it impossible for him to profit from 
the regular total school program. If he is forced to compete 
with pupils of normal or high I.Q., failure is inevitable. 
Unéer such conditions he usually develops a failure complex 
toward life. He grows up with the conviction that he cannot 
succeed. He comes to accept himself as a complete failure. 
If he never enjoys the “feel of success,”’ he is bound to react 
in a characteristic antisocial and defeatist manner. His 
feelings may be suppressed, but he is invariably resentful 
and broken; his ambition is destroyed. 

As Catholic teachers we must reach down to the “poor of 
the flock.” Of course it will try our patience and test our 
mettle as educators. But the satisfaction of having helped 
“the least of these” will be worth the effort. A dull child 
ean succeed in proportion to his mental capacity. To make 
this possible, the steps in academic school work must be 
developed slowly. Every lesson must be presented at the 
level of the child’s understanding. The assignments must 
be short and simple enough for the child to master. Drill, 
repetition, and more drill will be the order of the day if the 
teacher has intelligently and scientifically grasped the 
situation. 

After what has been said, it must be clear that we must 
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begin our program with the individual dull child where he is 
—not where he should be. No matter what the chrono- 
logical age may be, the level of achievement should be the 
starting point. In so doing, most of these pupils can achieve 
an ability to read children’s stories of third- or fourth- and 
in some instances fifth-grade level. The simple fundamental 
operations of arithmetic can also be taught. In a like man- 
ner history and geography if approached in simple form 
can be taught. 

There are two methods of approach: one, through individ- 
ualized instruction in each grade or classroom; the other, 
through special Opportunity Rooms. Naturally, individual- 
ized instruction is the only practical solution in the small 
school. In larger schools, however, Special Rooms seem to 
be the better solution. This is particularly true in marginal 
social areas where the amount of underprivileged and handi- 
capped children is always much higher than in other areas. 
Such areas are also the usual center of delinquency and 
every means should be used to safeguard pupils of this type. 

In dealing with the dull child we do not measure progress 
solely in terms of academic achievement. The academic 
achievement of such a child is by direct ratio limited to the 
proportions of his mental ability. To the modified academic 
program we must, with emphasis, consider the curriculum 
in terms of habits, attitudes, and ideals. A large percentage 
of such children lack adjustment. Because they are or have 
been required to perform tasks beyond their comprehension, 
they are irritable, unhappy, and dislike school to a degree 
of “hate.” As a result they seek to avoid almost every 
unpleasant situation or to develop defense mechanisms of 
the most atrocious and unbelievable nature. 

No other classroom pupil presents so many problems to 
the teacher as do the dull or mentally handicapped. If you 
ignore children who are physically sick, they will probably 
die without harming any one. But if you ignore children 
who recognize their mental limitations, they become sour, 
incorrigible, and a serious threat to society and the Church. 
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The whole problem simmers down to one of adjustment. 
The development of desirable traits and attitudes is para- 
mount. Of all things, we must consider self-control, obedi- 
ence, honesty, good humor, orderliness, loyalty, good man- 
ners, and respect for the Church. In the matter of self- 
control they must be taught to govern their tongues and 
their tempers and to settle their differences without employ- 
ing the tactics of guerilla warfare. For their own good they 
must learn that obedience is not only a religious virtue, but 
a civic virtue as well. They must learn that rules and laws 
are basic for good citizenship and a necessary medium of 
good Christian life. And, what is more, because of their 
selfish characteristics, they must be taught to play the game 
fairly. In like manner they must learn to be good losers. 
They must be encouraged to look at the brighter side of life. 
As you know too well, there will be plenty of room for the 
teaching of neatness, order, and good manners. 

In our work we must be sure not to have the child asso- 
ciate punishment with religion. How many children of this 
type have left school, hating the Church, the priests, and 
the Sisters because in their mind they did not get a square 
deal. As a matter of fact, the whole thing happened because 
the teacher did not understand the child’s limitations and 
his needs. If a teacher lacks that sixth sense of understand- 
ing, more harm will be done than this world dreams of. 
When such lack of understanding exists, this is what hap- 
pens: If the class is censored for poor work, the dull child 
is included; when those who have not completed their as- 
signments are detained, the dull child is with them; when 
the teacher has a “bad day,” the dull child is the cause. All 
this, after a fashion, is the reasoning that goes on in the 
mind of the dull child. As a result he sees little hope, 
receives less help, hears no praise. If our teachers would 
disseminate encouragement and praise for the limited 
achievement of such pupils, much more would be accom- 
plished. 
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Where and when the dull child is properly recognized, he 
will have a chance to enjoy school life; so will the teacher 
enjoy life. She will not at the expense of personal energy 
and good nature attempt to make her dull pupils Phi Beta 
Kappas; she will be content to make them good citizens and 
good Catholics. 

To date we have barely scratched the surface in this field 
of special education. The work is colossal, but the satisfac- 
tion of having succeeded in doing good when others have 
failed is greater than words can express. Our failure to do 
more is, no doubt, due to the lack of sufficiently trained 
teachers. This is an indictment, but there are far too many 
teachers in our schools who lack sympathy for the under- 
privileged. When their patience is tried, they dismiss the 
child. When they have feelings of being “overworked,” 
they accuse and blame the child instead of themselves. Only 
when we are convinced of the supreme importance of the 
training of each child will we recognize the bias that exists 
toward these “‘forgotten children” in our schools. To have 
helped a child to help himself is a work sublime. To show 
boys and girls how to live better lives for their fellow men, 
their country, and their God should be the life ambition of 
every teacher. 











THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


BROTHER HUBERT, C.F.X., HOLY NAME OF JESUS SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The memory of those gallant boys who died in Pearl 
Harbor is graven indelibly in the heart of every American. 
In the not-too-distant future a new corps of heroes will be 
honored, and Americans everywhere will cheer their names 
for heroic deeds done in line of service. Today, we teachers 
are facing those heroes. Today, we are instructing them, 
and with a mold in our hands, they will take shape and be- 
come good citizens of these United States. As religious 
teachers we have a greater end in view; one that we have 
dedicated our lives to accomplish, namely, to carry on the 
teachings of the Divine Master—to teach Christ crucified— 
to mold Catholic men and women, and fortify them with a 
philosophy of life to combat the isms of a pagan-minded 
world. 

This paper is concerned with the delinquent child found 
in every classroom. I say, “every classroom” because I am 
assuming that the definition of my term “delinquent” means 
at least one of the following: The chronic truant, the petty 
thief, the trouble maker, the little bully, the precocious child, 
the egotistical youngster, the teacher’s pet peeve, the twist- 
ing, squirming individual who makes it absolutely necessary 
for a teacher to be always on the alert. To make a compre- 
hensive survey and study of delinquency on this level would 
constitute a tremendous task, and to set down proper adjust- 
ments for each individual case would indeed be most formi- 
dable to say the least. 

It is an established principle that teaching must always 
begin with the child. Furthermore, religion must permeate 
the whole life of the child; consequently, as religious teach- 
ers, we are deeply concerned about each individual with 
whom we come in contact, and if, perchance, we are negli- 
gent about the religious element of our instructions, then 
the complete development of the child is defective, and we 
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are held accountable before Almighty God for the soul of 
the individual. 


Let us, first of all, get rid of the erroneous idea that any 
one is good enough to teach children. How different is the 
opinion of those who have specialized in this work. The 
most precious years are those of childhood, and only a 
trained and experienced teacher can fully appreciate the 
importance of this period. “How few,” says Francis Thomp- 
son, “try to come down to the level of children, because it is 
so much easier to try to raise children to their level.” We 
read in the encyclical of the Holy Father, Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, that: 

“Perfect Schools are the result not so much of 
methods as of good teachers; teachers who are thor- 
oughly prepared and well grounded in the matter they 


have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by their important office.” 


The delinquent child presents a teacher with a special 
problem. Some problems have a general solution which 
can be applied with ease, but there are others which must 
await the changing times before their mysteries can be 
read and interpreted. Years of study and research have 
revealed some startling facts, and we have hopes that this 
research will continue so that we may know more of the 
mysteries of the human mind and heart. 

The teacher’s first aim is to prevent delinquency; that is, 
to prevent anything that may lead to delinquency. Conse- 
quently, every teacher ought to be equipped with sufficient 
knowledge to determine where delinquency begins. We 
must know not only what to do in each individual case, but, 
to borrow an expression from the First-Aid course of the 
American Red Cross, we must know what not to do. 

The teaching act in our present system of education is in 
contra-distinction to the work-a-day world of today. In the 
classroom, we measure success with a graded yardstick 
which we call a percentage mark. This mark is a measure 
of the pupil’s ability; hence, it varies from one child to 
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another. In our present work-a-day world our report 
cards must show perfect marks; there are no gradations 
here. A man must produce or look for another position. 
The bookkeeper must show a balanced account at the end of 
the day. The machinist must adjust his micrometer to hair- 
line precision. Everything must be perfect—there are no 
haif-way measures. Hence, it follows that in our workshop, 
the classroom, each individual is a task in himself, and to 
each we attribute a perfection compatible to his ability. It 
is, therefore, important that teachers realize this truth, and 
that they keep it constantly in mind. 


THE PROBLEM 

The definition of our term “delinquent” as found in 
Winston’s Universal Reference Library, is one who neglects 
a duty; one who violates the law; one who is not fully re- 
sponsible for his conduct. Transferring this definition to 
our workshop, the classroom, we find some children who 
neglect to prepare assignments; others violate the rules and 
regulations of the school; there are some few who seem to 
ignore all authority; and there are ever so many who are 
annoying. 

Delinquency, as we use it, is directly attributed to un- 
favorable relationships in home, school, or neighborhood, 
and although we recognize curative methods, nevertheless 
we admit there are individuals who do not respond to treat- 
ment. On the other hand, there are individuals who have 
been surrounded, to all outward appearances, by the most 
favorable conditions; yet they take, notwithstanding, the 
antisocial view. A delinquency code for elementary-school 
children would require much research. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 


Many important studies have appeared in recent years 
regarding delinquent children, and in most instances this 
newer information has made obsolete many traditional 
views; at the same time it has modified others. Despite the 
fact that this research work has introduced new methods 
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of approach there is too much evidence at hand to warrant 
any significant change of technique in handling delinquent 
children, but there does appear considerable evidence to 
cause us to direct our attention upon those with whom the 
child comes into contact—parents and teachers. However, 
we realize that incompetent parents figure largely in the 
making of a delinquent. 

In a report to the Board of Education in the City of New 
York by a member of the Board, we read that: 


... “lower native intelligence or lack of training ap- 
pears to be a more predominant factor than the acci- 
dental occurrences which limit the earning capacity of 
families compelled to live in slum and delinquent areas. 
Low intelligence is but another name for lack of fore- 
sight, and without foresight, habits of self-control and 
healthy attitudes will hardly result. Violence, quarrel- 
ing, extreme manifestations of anger and affection, 
vague and unacceptable standards of right and wrong, 
vicious or indecent practices, manners or speech, un- 
certain aims, unordered routines of daily life, over- 
indulgence and hard punishments—these character- 
istics are to be found in parents. Antisocial tenden- 
cies may be found in many of their children. Add to 
these personal characteristics, crowded living quarters, 
permitting little or no privacy, food lacking in nutri- 
tive quantities, an almost complete failure to under- 
stand the requirements for normal development of 
children, physical, mental, and emotional—and the 
stage is prepared for the highly individualistic child, 
accustomed to little restraint, the child who. on enter- 
ing school, has the traits of the potential delinquent.” 1 


People disagree as to what is good or bad behavior in 
children. No two people understand a child in exactly the 
same way. The interpretation of a child’s behavior, and 
the responses to that behavior change as our understanding 
of the individual improves. We also recognize the truism 
that it is more important to know WHY a child does things 
than to know WHAT he does. And it may be well for all 


esa 

1The Psychological and Sociological Implications of Maladjustment 
and Delinquency, Board of Education of New York City, 1938, 
pp. 11-12, 
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of us to remember this fact when we face the individual 
problem in our classroom. 

Father Furfey, in his book, You and Your Children, 
strikes a responsive chord when he says: 


“The ordinary boy or girl who has learned to face 
trouble and privation as a young child is able to bear 
the greater trials and sufferings of adult life with a 
certain fortitude. He has no illusions about the reality 
of suffering, and he does not expect too much in life. 
The spoiled child, on the other hand, has been carefully 
sheltered from the rough side of existence, and when 
he meets the trials of adult life for the first time he has 
no defense against them. In the long run he is likely to 
suffer much more than other children.” 2 


In the same vein we find in the report to the Board of 
Education in New York City the following statement: 


“Until the parts played by heredity and environment 
in the making of the delinquent are more definitely 
determined, he must, from the evidence extant, decide 
upon the probabilities. And there is much evidence, 
and much more of opinion. It is not in dispute that 
influences which surround the delinquent also surround 
the nondelinquent. In the same families, and in the 
same neighborhood both are to be found side by side, 
and, of the two, the nondelinquent are the more numer- 
ous. The inference might then seem to be that some- 
thing in the nature of the delinquent himself was ac- 
countable; that nature, not nurture, is preponderant.” 


The position of a teacher is not an easy one. First and 
foremost, it calls for intelligence, and, as supporting virtues, 
we must have patience and self-restraint. Between teacher 
and pupil there must be mutual confidence—a precious and 
sacred trust which should never be abused under any cir- 
cumstances. To share confidence in a child is an act of 
humility because we thereby place ourselves on the child’s 
level, talk the same language, solve his little problems, view 


* Rev. Paul H. Furfey, You and Your Children. Benziger Brothers, 
1929. 
* Board of Education Report, New York City, Part IV. 
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his world as though it were our own. But how many of us 
can do just that? Does the Collegiate degree immunize our 
affiliations with children? Are we on a higher level because 
of advanced courses? Are we unconscious of the nearness 
of God to the innocent child? Saint Bernard said: 
“Humility is a virtue, whereby a man, from a true 
knowledge of himself, becomes vile in bis own eyes and 
rejoices at the contempt with whicl e is treated.” 


As Religious, we know that humility is the root of all 
virtues, therefore we should cultivate this virtue, rejoicing 
in the resemblance to our Divine Master Who said: “Unless 
you become as little children you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Let us become little children, at least 
in spirit, if perchance we have grown beyond that stage— 
let us fancy ourselves half as good—half as innocent as these 
little ones. 

In The Guidance of Youth by Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., we 
read: 

“No matter what the age of the young person, he or 
she is quick to recognize the person who sincerely likes 
him. The young person senses THAT older person’s 
interest for youth in general. He senses the fact that 
the older person feels a personal interest in him as an 
individual . . . that this particular person likes him as 
an individual and is willing to give him attention and 


sympathy, a contact is established that is the prelude 
to confidences.” 4 


In the presence of children, the tenderest sentiments of our 
hearts are aroused. A deep feeling of awe and reverence 
comes over us, and awakens within us our better nature. 
The smiling countenance and the shining eyes seem full of 
meaning to us, can we but read their message as they look 
lovingly and inquiringly upon us. We seem to enter into 
communion with another life, and the soul asserts itself 
more strongly than ever before. We are humbled as we 
gaze upon those innocent souls and how often have we said, 


‘Daniel A. Lord, S.J., The Guidance of Youth, p. 30. The Queens 
Work, Inc., 1939, 
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or how often have we heard the expression, “isn’t it too bad 
they must grow up!” 


SOLUTIONS AND METHODS 


Good common sense is the fundamental basis in the treat- 
ment of youngsters whose conduct requires an adjustment 
process. To have alone a theoretical knowledge or correc- 
tive methods does not suffice, but coupled with plenty of 
sympathetic appreciations of what constitutes a satisfying- 
ness among children is a particularly interesting treatment 
of working values. We have all struggled with this problem 
over a period of years, actually working with and directing 
problem children, and we still have very much to learn about 
what can be achieved to make life happier for our pupils 
and for ourselves. 

Criminologists tell us that treatment administered for an 
offense should fit the offender rather than the offense. The 
emphasis of late has been from vengeance to rehabilitation, 
especially among youthful offenders. 

From Youth in Toils, an authoritative work on the delin- 
quency problem, I quote: 

“Society as a whole gains no benefit from inflicting 
punishment as a matter of retribution even though a 


few individuals may enjoy a satisfaction in knowing 
that the culprit will be made to suffer in return for 


i 


suffering inflicted.” ® 


A child may develop an inferiority complex, thus feeling 
insecure—discouraged—and, worst of all, being subjected 
to criticism in and out of the classroom. Envy and jealousy 
among pupils are to be avoided. There is no better advice 
on this subject than that contained in the Catholic Teacher’s 
Companion wherein Father Kirsch tells us that: 

“Envy and jealousy are characteristics of a selfish- 
ness that is native to every child. The teacher must, 
however, seek to avoid all occasions for creating jeal- 
ousy among her pupils. She should therefore treat all 
according to their just deserts, and should not unduly 


5Leonard V. Harrison and Pryor MeNeill Grant, Youth in Toils, 
Macmillan Company, 1938, 
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single out the more talented or the more successful, and 
should never let the physical charms or other attrac- 
tions of a pupil warp her judgment. She should begin 
early with instilling into her pupils the spirit of humil- 
ity, modesty, and charity which “envieth not and 
seeketh not her own.” ® 


Perhaps the basic categories under which we can include 
all prohibited acts or omissions, characteristically juvenile 
and within the elementary-school division are these four: 
(1) stealing, (2) lying, (3) laziness, (4) truancy. Of these 
we shall now speak, leaving to open discussion such other 
phases as injuring a person or maltreating an animal, mis- 
using or destroying property, and offenses against public 
decency. 

STEALING 


Too often parents resort to punishment in the wrong 
direction, and teachers likewise in this regard. The child 
who steals, steals for some reason. What he steals is im- 
portant because it furnishes a clue. At the outset the 
teacher should check the child’s home life; see if he can 
distinguish between what is his own, and what belongs to 
another ; trace back to determine the environmental circum- 
stances which may have prompted him to commit the act. 
Above all, a teacher should not shame or humiliate a child 
found stealing, but strive to check and correct the child lest 
this act become a habit. 


LYING 


Fear of punishment seems to be the predominant reason 
why children tell falsehoods. A teacher’s duty is to distin- 
guish between lies that are malicious, and lies that are 
attributed to ignorance or poor judgment. Again we find 
that confidence breaks down the barrier between teacher 
and pupil, and by emphasizing accuracy we teach the chil- 
dren to become observant and more precise in their everyday 


*Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 0.M.Cap., The Catholic Teacher’s Compan- 
ion, p. 899. Benziger Brothers, 1924, 
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observations. Stealing and lying usually go together ; hence, 
our instructions on either must also include the other. 


LAZINESS 


Teachers should investigate the causes of laziness if it 
becomes too pronounced in a class. Physical causes such as 
anemia, undernourishment, lack of proper living conditions, 
lack of proper rest and sleep; these form the basis for many 
ills which we attribute.to laziness. Hence, not all children 
are responsible for conditions accredited to them. Perhaps 
the children mirror the teacher. Perhaps we may take our- 
selves to task for our own methods of doing things, or our 
lack of methods, due to our negligence or indifference. How 
well have we prepared our lessons so that they will be most 
interesting to the pupils? Do we strive to keep abreast of 
the current articles relating to our profession? If we are 
to effect a cure for laziness we must set the example—we 
must stimulate a cooperative spirit thus establishing self- 
confidence and self-reliance. 

TRUANCY 

The boy or girl truant in the elementary school is inviting 
trouble in later years. There are three main sources whence 
springs this act. A competent teacher with patience and 
foresight can correct the unbalanced thinking of the 
offender. The home and parental influence constitutes the 
first check. Bad companions is our second check, although 
there is less likelihood of this particular influence being felt 
on this grade level. A third, and a very important source, 
is the teacher who poisons the child’s mind with imprudent 
remarks or caustic words when perhaps the child is abso- 
lutely innocent of any wrong done to merit unjust judgment. 

CONCLUSION 

If we, as religious teachers, fail to realize our position 
before Almighty God; if we fail to appreciate our God-given 
vocation, and we neglect a small fraction of our work at the 
expense of one soul; how much greater will our punishment 
be before God when we multiply souls, and when we multi- 
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ply years. Such inconsistency cannot long exist. It is un- 
just for us to teach a child, if we have neglected to prepare 
ourselves for that task to the best of our ability. It is unfair 
to expect more from a child than his mentality will permit. 
It is inhuman to expect a child to be attentive if his physi- 
cal condition is poor. If we, as religious teachers, are to 
succeed in breaking down the prevalent religious ignorance 
and indifference, we must act the part—we must teach by 
example. Children usually act before they think, and they 
learn to think only by acting; hence, they are influenced 
more by example than by words. We cannot get away from 
the thought that school subjects are formal and uninter- 
esting, and give rise to, as Shakespeare says, “the whining 
schoolboy, with his satchel ... creeping like a snail unwill- 
ingly to school.” It certainly will be a grand feeling if we 
can toss this whole problem of delinquency back into the 
laps of parents where it rightly belongs. As Father Lord 
says, “it would be perfect if we could say, ‘Social life is no 
problem. Our Catholic homes are the centers of social life’.” 
In the Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., we are justly proud of 
our educational system. It is a pleasure to be associated 
with a group of teachers who feel a personal responsibility 
for a system of which they are so happily a part. In this 
regard, it has always been an axiom of the teaching per- 
sonnel never to shun a responsibility; hence, our so-called 
delinquent is a subject of personal study. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion in arguments for and against a particular 
method of acting, the Brooklyn schools do not “palm” off 
their problem children on the public schools. On the other 
hand, it is a matter of record that parents are advised to 
transfer their children to the Catholic school where the 
religious teachers can exercise a spiritual influence to coun- 
teract the poorly established home conditions which we 
recognize as the most influential cause of delinquency. 
The religious teacher of the twentieth century is a com- 
posite being—he or she is a psychologist, a psychiatrist, and 
a psychoanalyist. Modern pedagogy would have us believe 
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that these specialists are of recent entrance into the field 
of education, and because of this important specialization, 
our American system of education will be considerably 
enhanced. However, as Catholics, as religious teachers, we 
know from actual experience that the Catholic Church has 
been following this very procedure since the foundation of 
the Church. 

Within the confessional, we have the ultra-psychologist, 
the ultra-psychiatrist, the ultra-psycho-analyist. Fortified 
with Divine power, and consecrated to a life of sacrificial 
service, the priest is prepared and always ready to provide 
youth with consolation, encouragement, and assistance. Be- 
cause we are teaching and training the men and women of 
tomorrow we must acquaint the youth of today with the 
power, the gifts, and the love of God which spring eternal 
from the direct representatives of Christ on earth. 

Hence, dear fellow Religious, we are exhorted to preserve 
unsullied through life this divine call of ours. Guard it with 
jealous abandon. Spread among our charges the sweet odor 
of Christ’s work—that of teaching souls to love Him. If 
we are preoccupied with this one thought, it will elevate our 
minds, and the mind thus elevated will find the practice of 
the other virtues easy. The sweet calm and the spiritual 
joy that comes from self-victory will be in abundance. 

In closing, I quote from the writings of a saintly Xaverian, 
Brcether Isidore of God’s chosen souls: 

“It should not be difficult for a religious to glow with 
enthusiasm for his exalted mission. It should be easy 
for him to glow with the idea of having committed to 
his care the mind and the will—the immortal souls— 
of boys destined one day to constitute the main body 
of gd Church Militant in the greatest country on 
earth. 











THE DELINQUENT CHILD IN THE ORDINARY 
CLASSROOM* 


BROTHER HUBERT ARTHUR, F.S.C., ST. GEORGE HIGH 
SCHOOL, EVANSTON, ILL. 


I wish to offer my compliments to Brother Hubert on his 
very excellent paper. He has presented the subject from 
the point of view of the religious teacher, and he has demon- 
strated to us that in dealing with the delinquent child the 
real source of success will be religion, although, of course, 
we must pay heed to whatever light research and experi- 
ence have been able to throw upon these problems. Is it not 
true that the person best qualified to help solve the problem 
of the delinquent is the religious teacher—‘‘a person conse- 
crated to a life of sacrificial service, and ready to provide 
children with consolation, encouragement, and assistance?” 

Brother has also furnished us with a very clear definition 
and analysis of the problem of the “delinquent child in the 
ordinary classroom.” Every teacher is familiar with the 
child who hates school. While such children perhaps are 
not pleasant to contemplate before us, they are a challenge 
to the teacher, and the ability to help such children to make 
some degree of improvement would seem to be one of the 
marks of the “good teacher.” Throughout his paper, 
Brother has emphasized the idea that we are not mere 
instructors, that we must have a personal viewpoint. Where 
can we find such a viewpoint in a more satisfactory degree 
than in the religious teacher, a person, who by his consecra- 
tion and his long practice of patience and self-restraint, is 
able to establish that “mutual confidence,” which Brother 
has described as a “precious and sacred” thing, and which is 
the necessary basis of any possible success in helping the 
less-favored children to improve. 

As Brother Hubert has pointed out, “many important 
studies have appeared in recent years regarding delinquent 





* A discussion of the paper by Brother Hubert, C.F.X. 
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children.” This is neither the time nor the occasion to 
present any kind of review or survey of these studies. 
Undoubtedly many of them contain information of value 
to the teacher in a practical classroom situation. Surely it 
is important that the teacher keep abreast of any informa- 
tion that may shed light on the difficult task of improving 
the delinquent. From our courses in Education and from 
our readings in the professional journals we should be able 
to make practical applications of the findings of some of 
these studies which will suggest useful methods of attacking 
the particular case that confronts us. The mass of statisti- 
cal data which research has made available will be of little 
use in our daily task unless we bring to such reading a very 
practical attitude. We must constantly keep in mind the 
principle of which Brother has reminded us that “teaching 
must always begin with the child.” The fundamental prin- 
ciples to guide the Catholic teacher in his attempts to under- 
stand the delinquent child are the doctrines of original sin 
and of divine grace. Very few of the modern research 
studies of delinquency are predicated on these principles; 
they are rather objective, measuring surveys of delinquency 
in its various manifestations. The doctrine of original sin 
surely gives us a better understanding of the nature of the 
problem child than any scientific research published under 
the banner of “progressive education.” Realizing the essen- 
tial shortcomings of such studies, we must be careful, never- 
theless, not to neglect them. There are so many social agen- 
cies interested in the welfare of children, that their publica- 
tions, even if restricted to those dealing with the delinquent 
child, are superabundant for the teacher. Read and inter- 
preted properly, they can and should be a help to the reli- 
gious teacher in his mission “to mold Catholic men and 
women, and to fortify them with a philosophy of life to 
combat the isms of a pagan-minded world.” It is gratify- 
ing to see how thoroughly and consistently Brother has 
adhered to these principles in the discussion of his subject. 
But as Brother says, “years of study and research have 
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revealed some startling facts, and we have hopes that this 
research will continue so that we might be able to study 
the mysteries of the human mind and heart.” Let us be 
careful to use every bit of useful information supplied to 
us by the abundance of modern research in the problems 
of delinquency. 

In thinking of the problem of delinquency in the ordinary 
classroom as defined by Brother, we are immediately re- 
minded of the simple but necessary virtue and professional 
duty known as vigilance. It is a truism to say that there is 
less delinquency in the classroom of the vigilant teacher. It 
is also a truism to say that it is the vigilant teacher who 
“spots” more quickly the child who is actually or potentially 
delinquent. The teacher who hears all and sees all that is 
happening in the class all the time has a very practical 
knowledge of the problem of delinquency as exhibited in 
that particular classroom. And the vigilant teacher who 
strives to keep each member of the class busy during the 
entire period, and who has a system of holding every mem- 
ber of the class responsible for all that takes place during 
the class period, has cleared away the rank undergrowth of 
idleness and wasted time in which classroom delinquency 
flourishes. It is the vigilant teacher who realizes the prin- 
ciple described in the paper “that the teacher’s first aim is 
to prevent delinquency; that is, to prevent anything that 
might lead to delinquency.” It is the vigilant teacher who 
reduces opportunities for pilfering to a minimum. Oppor- 
tunities for cheating in tests, papers, notebooks are few in 
the class of the vigilant teacher. It is this type of teacher, 
too, who carefully checks absences so as to forestall the feel- 
ing on the part of the youngsters that they may be able “to 
beat the game.” It is indeed true, as Brother says, that in 
considering the matter of delinquency in the ordinary class- 
room we may begin “by focusing our attention upon teachers 
and parents.” 

It is also true, as Brother recognizes, that although “de- 
linquency is directly attributable to unfavorable relations 
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in school or home, there are individuals who do not respond 
to the treatment,” which is usually found to be adequate in 
the ordinary classroom. It is in these individuals that the 
interested and well-equipped teacher finds his best challenge. 
To him each such individual is ‘‘a task in himself,” and he 
tries very early to find out about that individual. He tries 
to have an individual conference under the most favorable 
circumstances that he can arrange in order to discover, if 
possible, the real reasons for misbehavior, which will prove 
very illuminating in guiding the prescription of remedial 
treatment. In such an interview the teacher may find that 
the behavior is the outgrowth of complex causes that are 
not all on the surface. Very often he will be able to bring 
a perspective to the delinquent individual that will make him 
see his undesirable conduct in a true light, and to make clear 
and logical to him the reasons for asking that such be- 
havior be eliminated. Here the teacher must be careful to 
remember that his influence is ‘conditioned largely by the 
attitude taken toward him by the delinquent pupil. Young 
people will not accept ideals from those whom they dislike. 
Here it is that the “mutual confidence,” which Brother re- 
ferred to, is so important. The teacher who hopes to deal 
successfully with the delinquent in his class room must 
manifest wherever possible an interest in each pupil and in 
the activities of each pupil. He will be careful to avoid sar- 
casm. He will strive to make it clear that he bears no per- 
sonal ill will, despite the fact that he finds it necessary to 
rebuke the delinquent pupil or even to take drastic action. 
I think we must all agree with Brother when he says, “To 
share confidence in a child is an act of humility because we 
thereby place ourselves on the child’s level; talk the same 
language; solve his little problems; view his little world as 
though it were our own.” With Brother, I, too, ask the 
question: “How many of us can do just that?” 

It does seem to be true that delinquency in children can 
often be traced directly to negligence in the home. Some 
statisticians say that as high as ninety per cent of these 
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problem cases can be traced to this cause. If this be true, 
then where should we try to apply our remedies for im- 
provement? Is it with the child, or is it with his family, his 
home? It is true that the pastors of the Church are relent- 
less in urging and bringing home to parents in no uncertain 
tone of advice and warning the grave responsibility resting 
upon them, and the serious consequences to their children of 
their failure to train them by word and example to be good 
young Catholic citizens. It is also true that the school and 
the teacher may, in some cases, be helpful in the home situ- 
ation of the young delinquent. Much help in the choice of 
methods to be used in the solution of a problem might be 
derived from a personal visit by the teacher to the child’s 
home. Such a visit will often impress the parents more 
quickly with the seriousness or danger of the situation, and 
they may be more easily persuaded to cooperate. Surely no 
means which might enlist the cooperation of the home should 
be neglected, since without that cooperation improvement 
and correction will be more slow and difficult. From 
Brother’s definition we realize that we are not discussing 
the criminally delinquent child only, but the “delinquent 
child in the ordinary classroom,” the ordinary trouble- 
maker. Such children are often found, I suppose, in the 
ordinary Catholic home—a home where there is good will 
and the disposition to do everything possible for the child. 
A visit by the teacher to such a home might help to direct 
that good will in the most effective way. In many such cases 
the team cooperation of the home and the school will prove 
adequate to cope with the situation. Then, too, by visiting 
the home the teacher will most likely develop a better under- 
standing of the child, so that he will be better equipped to 
handle the particular problem. There are times when such 
a visit may reveal a home situation which calls for the 
services of specialized social agencies—even in some severe 
cases, the services of the police, or of the proper juvenile 
authorities. Very often the teacher may get help in his 
contacts with the parents through the P.T.A. organizations, 
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or even through the simple expediency of a phone call. Re- 
gardless of how it is done, a common sense working cooper- 
ation between the home and the school will usually bring 
about much improvement in the _ so-called “problem 
children.” 

One feature about this problem that seems of some im- 
portance to me is the keeping of records. I refer to the 
record that the teacher himself may choose to keep about a 
particular case of delinquency that he hopes to solve. Such 
a record will serve first to give an overall view of the case; 
the sequence of its beginning and development will be clear; 
causes and trends may be revealed though the continuity of 
the record. Whether he chooses to use any of the standard 
forms available, or whether he uses a plan of his own devis- 
ing is of little importance, so long as it presents a continu- 
ous picture, a sort of “daily chart” effect. When a case 
warrants the keeping of such a record several purposes may 
be served. If the teacher finds it necessary to call in the 
principal, the record which the teacher may be able to 
present can be very useful to him. And when the teacher 
may call for the services of certain professional social 
agencies, any available records or information about the 
particular case will be extremely useful. How often such 
groups as juvenile workers, police, and others complain of 
the paucity of information concerning cases turned over to 
them by school people. 

It is in these same social agencies that a teacher may find 
valuable aid in dealing with those cases of delinquency 
which seem to demand their services. Sometimes it is 
possible that a teacher may be inclined to consider himself 
as an “amateur specialist.” If the teacher encounters a 
rather severe case of delinquency, it may be preferable to 
make use of such specialized services as are available. 
Among such services generally available are those of the 
medical profession. Physical defects and subnormal condi- 
tions are sometimes among the causes of delinquency. In- 
telligent medical inspection and treatment are now usually 
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available to remedy these defects where medicine or surgery 
can help. Another frequent factor in the development of 
the delinquent is the condition of the young pupil which 
places him on the shadowy border line between the normal 
and the subnormal. An incorrect diagnosis by a teacher 
who fancies himself to be something of a psychologist might 
be disastrous. Such a situation would be specially serious 
in those localities where trained psychologists, psychiatrists, 
or school clinics are available. Wherever such professional 
services are available, and whenever we think they might 
be useful, the teacher should, by all means, be quick to use 
them. One type of social service generally available is that 
which seeks to provide adequate play facilities. In any dis- 
cussion of delinquency we hear much of the danger of “the 
gang,” of being “‘on the streets,” etc. In most communities 
civic-minded groups have promoted great progress in the 
realization of the truth that besides books and practical 
training there is another element, the play element, that 
can be used effectively as an educational force. Today there 
are places, in nearly all communities, where children can 
play to their hearts’ content under supervision and in a 
wholesome atmosphere. Our public systems are often doing 
this tremendously good work and doing it well, and very 
often there are comprehensive youth programs conducted 
under Diocesan leadership, such as the C. Y. O. program 
here in Chicago. The teacher may sometimes find the cure 
for a delinquent in his class by encouraging him to partici- 
pate in these intelligently planned play activities, and by 
cooperating in every way possible with the authorities who 
direct such programs. It may be true as Brother Hubert 
says that “the religious teacher of the twentieth century is a 
composite being—he is a psychologist, a psychiatrist, and 
a psycho-analyst.” Nevertheless, it would seem to be a 
safer course to turn over severe cases demanding specialized 
services to those who have had specialized training in the 
administration of such services. I am sure that we all 
agree that much can be accomplished by a kindly priest and 
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confessor with whom the teacher can cooperate in guiding 
a delinquent child through the best possible curative pro- 
gram—penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

In the last analysis the real preventive and cure of delin- 
quency is to be found in religion. Brother Henry. F.S.C., 
who had long experience with delinquency at the New York 
Catholic Protectory, said: 


“We are Catholic educators and we know the raison 
d’etre of our Catholic schools. We realize that without 
religious training our children will inevitably go astray, 
become delinquents. Parents send us their little ones 
in the hope that we shall so indoctrinate them with 
moral and religious principles that they will grow up 
staunch, loyal, practical Catholic young men and 
women. We must keep our Catholic schools thoroughly 
Catholic in reality as well as in name, and while we 
must not allow the secular branches of study to suffer, 
we must, however, aim constantly to make the exercise 
of religion more and more attractive and practical for 
the child.” 


That statement surely agrees with the general tenor of 
Brother Hubert’s paper, and I am sure all of us agree with 
that also. 
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I 
PROBLEM OF GIFTED AS OLD AS THE HUMAN RACE 


The problem of the education of the gifted is as old as 
the human race. About two thousand, three hundred years 
ago Plato formulated and gave the first intelligence test. 
He believed that youth should be tested to find out those who 
were best fitted for leadership. His intelligence tests were 
built on three criteria: “ability to detect deceit, to recognize 
superstition, and to profit by trial and error learning.” 
Those who scored high in these tests were given specialized 
training in the fields of science, metaphysics, and philos- 
ophy. The mechanically inclined were taught a trade. 
Plato believed that Greek Democracy would last only as long 
as special education was provided for the gifted. The 
Romans adopted Plato’s plan. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Suleiman, the Mag- 
nificent, sent throughout the entire Turkish Empire “talent 
scouts” to find the fairest, strongest, and brightest youth. 
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“Then there followed an intensive educational program 
designed to develop leaders in religion, art, war, and 
science.” 1 

There is probably no more effective example in all of 
history than Suleiman’s attempt to gather together the 
gifted for enrichment and leadership toward a desired goal, 
for the Ottoman Empire threatened to engulf all of Europe. 
Hitler’s Education For Death might be a parallel. “Educa- 
tion for a life of might and power is the keynote in the 
Germany of today, not the training of the intellect or the 
acquisition of a broad cultural background.” 2 

The educational philosophers of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and most of the nineteenth century believed in intel- 
lectual equality. Given a person training, you could make 
anything you pleased of him. It is easy to see how a stand- 
ardized curriculum was adopted with no recognition for the 
gifted. After the American Revolution, political and educa- 
tional theory were in agreement—equality of all men. 
America could rule the world today, if she had educated 
her gifted for leadership in a democracy. 


II 


WHO ARE THE GIFTED? 


Several brilliant studies have been made of men who have 
achieved greatness. Galton made the first statistical ap- 
proach on men of genius. He summarized his conclusions in 
two statements: “No man can achieve a very high reputa- 
tion without being gifted with very high abilities. Few 
who possess these very high abilities can fail in achieving 
eminence.” ? But Ostwald believes that many great men 


1M. F. Sumption, Three Hundred Gifted Children, p. 3. World 
Book Company, New York, 1941. 

2G. A. Ziemer, Education for Death, p. 1. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1941. 

*F, Galton, Hereditary Genius, p. 21. Macmillan Company, London, 
1892. 
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are born who do not achieve eminence. Cattell believes that 
endowment and environment play an important part in 
nurturing genius. He claims that if Newton were born 
among the Hottentots he could never have given us the 
laws of motion. Galton in his study defined two groups: 
the “eminent” and the “illustrious.” According to Galton 
an eminent is one in four thousand. An illustrious man is 
one in a million. In Cattell’s list of one thousand eminent 
men of history he measured the space allotted to each in the 
biographical dictionary. .He concluded: “Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” 4 

Our problem is, “Given a very high degree of ability, what 
conditions of nurture will accelerate it to its highest achieve- 
ment and what impede it from reaching eminence? No man 
is a hero to his valet, not because the former is no hero, but, 
because the latter is a valet.” ® 


III 


THE DISCOVERY AND DIAGNOSIS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Psychological tests should be given to all children upon 
entering school so that no time may be wasted in their classi- 
fication. The intelligence test is the greatest factor in 
discovering the gifted child. Terman’s classification gives 
an I. Q. of 120 for very bright children and those 130 or 
above as geniuses or near geniuses. Average human beings 
number sixty per cent of the total population. These range 
in intelligence from 90 to 110. They set the pace for school 
standards. Thus the curriculum is set up for three-fourths 
of the school enrollment. Those with I. Q. 130 or above 
constitute the intellectually gifted or one per cent of the 
population. There are approximately two hundred thou- 
sand gifted in the United States. It is important to note 


*F. Galton. Op. cit., p. 19. 
°C. Cox, Genetic Studies of- Genius, vol. 2, p. 18. Stanford Univer- 


sity Press, California, 1926. 
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that not all who possess potentialities for achieving will 
achieve in later life. Intellect is not the only factor in- 
volved, but no one will achieve greatness without a great 
intellect. 


In 1921 Professor Lewis Terman of Stanford University 
began the most elaborate study of gifted children that has 
been made. This monumental piece of research must be 
referred to frequently in any discussion of genius.® Ter- 
man tells us how he selected the one thousand gifted chil- 
dren. His criteria were: 


(1) teachers’ ratings, 
(2) age-grade status, 
(3) achievement tests, 
(4) intelligence tests. 


From the results of his studies he found teachers’ ratings 
to be the least valuable. Only 15.7 per cent of the pupils 
nominated by six thousand teachers qualified for the gifted 
class. 


The approach most significant was through Intelligence 
Testing. “It is important to note that so far no way of 
measuring intellectual capacity directly has been devised 
and none will be, until it is known what actually goes on in 
the nervous and glandular systems when an individual 
learns. ... Carroll says that concerning this important 
matter psychologists are as completely ignorant as were 
medical men of bacteriology before the day of Pasteur . . 
psychologists can only judge intelligence by obtaining rat- 
ings on observed intellectual behavior.”* Yet, the psy- 
chologist considers the ability to read at the age of three, 
to see relationships, to draw conclusions, superior intelli- 
gence. 

Binet defines intelligence as judgment or common sense, 
initiative, the ability to adapt one’s self; Terman as the 


°L, M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, chap. VI, p. 33. Stan- 
on are Press, 1925-26. 
A. Carroll, Genius in the Making, p. 12. McGraw-Hill Book 
PP 9 New York, 1940. 
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ability to think in terms of abstract ideas; Woodrow as an 
acquiring capacity; Woodworth as the ability of an individ- 
ual to see the point of the problem set him, and to adapt 
what he has learned to this novel situation.’ It is true that 
intelligence-test scores vary somewhat from test to test, but 
not nearly so much as subjective tests. 

Through the grades the child should be I. Q. tested every 
three years. If the results of the test remain within six 
points one has a rather accurate measure of intelligence. 
For the average child a group intelligence test may be ade- 
quate, but for the underprivileged child and the gifted it 
would be well to give the Stanford revision of the Binet- 
Simon scale. The coefficient of reliability are higher for 
an individual test than for a group test. Before recom- 
mending a child for a special class every means possible 
should be taken to ascertain his fitness. 

Survey tests should, also, be given to evaluate a pupil’s 
performance. One may give a general diagnostic test or an 
analytical test. Survey tests give a profile of pupil achieve- 
ment in the regular fields of school work. They reveal a 
pupil’s abilities and disabilities. A profile chart helps the 
teacher in assisting the pupil to choose his major field of 
endeavor. If the chart shows the pupil to have an educa- 
tional age two or three years in advance of his chronological 
age, the pupil should then be reclassified to provide a more 
adequate stimulus for learning ability. 


IV 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


The training of the gifted for the most part has been 
sadly neglected except for a very few scientific studies. 
Many of us are perhaps wondering why more leaders are 
not born. Bole says that leaders are made, not born. Find 
your children of superior intelligence and then prepare 
them for leadership by the best education possible. Goddard 


®H. A. Carroll. Op. cit., p. 14. 
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says, “We are in desperate need of leaders. A democracy 
will always need leaders. There are in the United States 
a million and a half children with sufficient intelligence to 
be educated for leadership. If every large school system 
should start at once to give its superior children an enriched 
and differentiated program, the sum total of results might 
well alter the destiny of our people.” ® Billions are being 
spent for defense and rightly so. But what are armaments 
without leaders? 

When the gifted are required to mark time with the aver- 
age they become frustrated when held back by constant 
drill. Seashore says, “Each child should be kept busy at his 
highest natural level of achievement.’”’ Carroll asks, “Is 
differentiation of education justifiable?” In the light of 
the facts that the educational system of America is set up 
to the tempo of the average, must the child who completes 
his work in a fraction of the time, loaf? True democratic 
education should provide means for every child to advance 
to his highest possible achievement. 

There are five methods of instruction for the education of 
gifted children. These are according to Bentley as follows: 


“(1) Acceleration, or the method of skipping, whereby 

bright children are promoted rapidly. 

(2) The enrichment of the gifted child’s courses of 
study. 

(3) The adaptation of subject-matter through indi- 
vidualized instruction and individual technique. 

(4) The plan of homogeneous grouping. 

(5) The organization of special classes for the ac- 
celerated.” '° 


If the school’s primary concern is intellectual advance- 
ment, and that only, acceleration or rapid promotion would 
be the answer. For the school unequipped to meet the 


°M. F. Sumption. Op. cit., p. 18. 
” J. E. Bentley, Superior Children, p. 124. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 
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needs of the gifted, acceleration is perhaps the only solu- 
tion. In cases where a child has an I. Q. of 150, he is ca- 
pable of doing ninth-grade work but actually he is in the 
fifth grade. Here an acceleration of two years may be 
advisable. It still doesn’t solve the problem; yet we know 
that the youngest child in the class is usually the most ac- 
celerated in scholastic achievement. 

Gray’s monograph on the comparison of academic achieve- 
ment and chronological age shows that those who enter col- 
lege at sixteen and seventeen lead in scholastic achievement. 
And fer those who enter upon a professional career with 
its many years of study, perhaps getting out at twenty-two 
in place of twenty-five would aid in achieving eminence. 
“Emerson entered Harvard at fourteen; Longfellow, Bow- 
doin at fifteen.” A few decades ago, pupils were acceler- 
ated much more frequently than they are today. Terman 
declares that the amount of acceleration should depend 
upon the student. Often full acceleration leaves wide gaps 
in skills such as spelling and arithmetic. The greatest 
disadvantage of acceleration is inadequate social maturity. 
If a pupil is advanced mentally five years, physically one 
year, and emotionally two years, full acceleration is a grave 
mistake. 

Children coming into kindergarten but especially first 
grade should be given a reading readiness test early. There 
is usually one or two who have learned to read before com- 
ing to school. These might, if not previously tested, have 
the experience of John who entered school at six. He could 
do third-grade reading and yet he sat for weeks quietly in 
his seat while his classmates read: “I see the boy.” Be- 
fore the case was located John had become openly antag- 
onistic toward school. Here was a case needing full ac- 
celeration as John was physically and socially mature. If 
you want speed and altitude in subject-matter rather than 
area, the least troublesome, least expensive method is ac- 
celeration. However, since 1920, three experiments have 
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been carried on in the field of enrichment—Cleveland, Cali- 
fornia, and New York. These opportunity classes, as they 
are called, enroll children with an intelligence quotient ap- 
proximately 125. Academic achievement is, also, a factor. 
These classes are workshops in which the pupils carry on 
problems of research and experiment. 

Enrichment classes give a broader, richer, well-balanced 
“educational menu” than does acceleration. For develop- 
ing leaders, scope is needed. They enable a child to do as 
much as he possibly can with children of his own mental 
age. Those who believe in an enrichment program with its 
broad field of well-integrated knowledge prefer to give the 
pupil a rich foundation rather than to skip two or three 
years. 

There are various types of enrichment programs, intra- 
class grouping: 


(1) Homogeneous grouping within a building. 

(2) Heterogeneous grouping in the individual class- 
room, the modification of instruction within a 
class. 

(3) An ungraded primary department. 

(4) Departmentalized sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. 

Some of the advantages of homogeneous grouping is de- 
sirable for pupils who are superior in all school subjects. 
But this is unusual as there is a certain amount of uneven- 
ness of ability in most subjects. Homogeneous grouping 
can only be considered in a large school system. For to be 
homogeneous they must be grouped exactly alike, a thing 
that is absolutely impossible. It is more accurate to speak 
of a lesser degree or reduction of heterogeneity and not 
homogeneity; for example, pupils may be based on their 
ability to spell—the heterogeneity would be reduced, but 
within this group would be other groups so the grouping 
would not be homogeneous. There are so many traits, 
characteristics, and abilities in which pupils differ that any 
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classification of pupils made on this basis we have classed 
as homogeneous grouping. 


The classification of pupils into learning groups within 
a class is called ability grouping. They should be grouped 
in the light of their abilities and disabilities. That means 
that “Mary” may be doing excellent work in History and, 
therefore, be placed in an accelerated group in History. 
But Mary needs much help in arithmetic. So the third 
hour she passes to a drill class in arithmetic foundations. 
This guards against the worry that membership in an en- 
riched class would make students conceited. This type of 
classification results in such replies as David gave to an 
educator who asked who was the brightest in his class. He 
replied, “Well, I don’t know. John knows the most about 
arithmetic, Martha is the best reader, and I think I know 
the most about History.” 14 And, again, let me quote from 
Leta Hollingworth, “One very gifted boy of ten years asked 
to rate himself for achievement, wrote as follows: “I have 
not done much, when you think of Newton . . . and all 
the things he did.” !” 

A gifted child sees straight according to a concensus of 
teacher opinions. Very little concern may be given regard- 
ing conceit for they rate them superior to the average in 
modesty. Goddard says, “Out of five hundred children who 
have been in Cleveland special classes from one to four 
years, we have yet to hear of one who has been made con- 
ceited.” 13 Other studies such as Stedman" in a study of 
five hundred children and Coy} in a study of seventeen 
gifted children bear out the statement of Goddard. 


uH. A. Carroll. Op. cit., p. 245. 

“LL. G. Hollingworth, Gifted Children, p. 302. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1926, 

3H. H. Goddard, School Training of Gifted Children, p. 26-27. 
World Book Company, New York, 1928. 

“47, M. Stedman, Education of Giften Children, p. 17. World Book 
Company, New York, 1924. 

* G. L. Coy, Interests, Abilities and Achievements, p. 1-96. Columbia 
University, New York, 1923. 
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Yet Witty states a caution, “Publicity centering about 
geniuses may result in stultifying their ability and devel- 
oping undesirable attitudes in these and other promising 
children—an unnecessary eventuality that would be ruinous 
for the children and socially detrimental.’ !® And Bond 
says, “May not the publicity given the ‘Quiz Kids’ be un- 
fortunate?” 

The administrative policy of the elementary school is 
undergoing a change. There is a trend toward an un- 
graded elementary school. The graded system of the 
American schools have been in vogue some hundred years. 
Today, we exist in name only. With the advent of reading 
readiness we begin reading when readiness is ripe. Just 
now we have eighteen kindergarten children reading. A 
class of the first grade are comprehending at second-grade 
level. Then there is the case of a Four B group not ready 
for long division. So it isn’t taught. 

Next year we plan an ungraded primary department. 
We hope for more creative learning, freer atmosphere with 
rich experiential growth. The grouping will be flexible. 
A child may pass from group to group as he achieves. 

Group one will consist of the youngest children. After 
one month study of children’s abilities, aptitudes, social, 
and emotional behavior, accompanied by an_ individual 
Binet-Simon test, group one will be assigned to various 
groupings, such as, reading, special abilities, writing, sing- 
ing, etc. This ungraded setup will find Johnny reading 
with group two but returning to group one for activities 
and play on the basis of social maturity. Teachers will 
advance with their groups. At the end of the third-year 
period the teacher will have had opportunity to study and 
know the child. No promotion takes place, for children are 
advanced as soon as they are ready for the next group. 
Since reading is deferred until readiness is created, there 





*P, A. Witty, “Exploitation of the Child of High Intelligence 
Quotient.” Educational Method, vol. XV, 1936, p. 298. 
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is no strain—greater interest. By waiting the teacher 
avoids all the bad habits, emotional upsets, which are built 
up when immature are forced to read. They read speedily 
and avidly when they are ready for reading. Group seven 
corresponds to Departmental. Here again the students are 
grouped according to ability. They may be taking English 
seven, arithmetic six, literature eight, music eight, social 
studies seven, etc. depending upon readiness. 

A special class for the gifted is Utopian in most re- 
spects. It only can give adequate enrichment. The White 
House Conference on Child Health, Committee on Special 
Education, reports that after an experimental period of ten 
years in two large cities . . . “special classes have aroused 
great enthusiasm in all connected with them.” 17 Goddard’s 
famous studies with the gifted in Cleveland for five years 
put out excellent results of special classes. Gray’s and 
Hollingworth’s studies in New York of two groups of chil- 
dren I. Q. over 130, the first group were put in a special 
class. The second mixed with the regular classes with a 
prescribed course of study. Test given at the end of a 
three-year study proved that enrichment provided the child 
with far greater intellectual opportunities. Many other 
studies could be cited if time would permit. So give the 
superior child sufficient difficult work to do to call forth all 
his resources. 

Just a word about the “Major-Work” classes of Cleve- 
land. They did not believe that the problem could be solved 
by acceleration or an overdose of the same course of study 
stacked higher. Emphasis is placed on leadership, civic re- 
sponsibility, social participation. Needless drill is omitted. 
Rich and varied opportunities for growth are provisioned. 
The interests and needs of the group are fully exploited. 
Tool subjects are vitalized by meaningful, lifelike situa- 
tions; such as field trips, concerts, exhibits, museums, ete. 
visited. 








x The White House Conference on Child Health, Committee on Spe- 
cial Education, p. 548. Century Company, New York, 1931. 
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V 


PLEA FOR ENRICHMENT 


The gifted child is a nation’s asset, and if in a democracy 
we claim to provide equal opportunity for each individual 
to develop his powers to their greatest possible capacity 
then we must provide equal opportunity for the gifted as 
well as for the mentally retarded. America has need of 
leaders in numerous fields. Leaders who with vision and 
fearlessness, realize that their superior powers place on 
them greater responsibility. For a democracy more than 
any other form of government cannot exist long without a 
high degree of unselfish leadership. 


Educators put emphasis on a broad base rather than a 
high altitude, for the gifted, so much oftener than the aver- 
age, can acquire so much of their experiences vicariously 
that they can cover an enormous amount of ground and 
easily integrate the facts learned. This fact is illustrated 
in one of Carroll’s studies. He relates an instant of “a six- 
year-old boy with I. Q. 170, who had already read a great 
deal of history,” was telling his father about an older boy 
who was maltreating primary boys. They banded together 
and gave the older boy a sound beating. Said this gifted 
second grader, who had participated in the fight, “We 
Waterlooed Danny.” 18 


VI 


HAZARD IN NOT ENRICHMENT 


Enrichment must be worth while. If the school does not 
give equal opportunity for all, will democracy last? Where 
will we get our leaders, for leaders are made by an educa- 
tional system. We compel the gifted to come to school and 
fit into the groove provided for the average, and Sumption 
says, “They work at a fraction of their capacity and fit 
themselves into a pattern of mediocrity.” 1° They often lose 





*H. A, Carroll. Op. cit., p. 255. 
M. R. Sumption. Op. cit., p. 7. 
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interest in school, develop habits of laziness, become prob- 
lems while the teacher drills and drills the average. Feel- 
ings of frustration impede the active, questioning, eager 
mind. Educators agree that with a few exceptions the 
“present social order is neglecting its richest asset, the 
gifted and precocious child.” 2° 


Vil 


EXTRACURRICULAR 


If the school truly claims to be child-centered to develop 
a well-rounded personality, the child must be exposed to 
all forms of aesthetic experiences. He needs to sing, to 
march, to play in the orchestra, to make musical instru- 
ments, to listen to fine music, to go just so far as he wants 
to in the musical world without being forced or hampered 
by the teacher’s judgment of what he should enjoy. 

Perfect coordination of mind and muscle are attained by 
a series of techniques, provided by the school’s Physical- 
Education Department. Rhythm began at pre-school age, 
simple dramatization of stories, poems. The children listen 
to music, then interpret it by running, walking, skipping, 
dancing—music correlates so highly with physical educa- 
tion. But physical education should be a life-long require- 
ment. We would have many more physical sound adults if 
it were so. The modern school exposes the child at a very 
early age to the graphic arts. Early the child should be 
taught to draw, to paint, to model with clay. Children 
should be encouraged to dabble in all forms of creative art. 
There is an infinity of materials. Soap carving, weaving, 
blockprinting, clay modeling, and finally, murals. Just now 
our eighth-grade classes are doing stained-glass windows 
in oils. All gifted children should be exposed whether they 
show a marked aptitude or not. 

All these are necessary to give the child fullness of liv- 
ing, richness of feeling, and expression. Experiences rich 


°H. A. Carroll. Op. cit., p. 217. 
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in content must hold on to those two broadening emotions 
“wonder” and “curiosity.” How drab is the life of adults 
who have lost their sense of wonder and curiosity. Their 
senses are dulled. Little John may lose or dull his father’s 
saw if permitted to play with it, but it will sharpen his 
mind. Children must be allowed to express their mental 
concepts to keep their “senses sharpened” by guidance in 
the fine arts. 
Vill 
CUMULATIVE RECORD 
If the teacher’s main problem is to secure the best pos- 

sible development of each individual, her first task is the 
discovery of each child’s interest, abilities, disabilities, in- 
hibitions, and character traits. Here the administration 
must assist in gathering data necessary for a broad over- 
view: a cumulative record on each child should be filed in 
the office, accessible to all teachers. It should answer such 
questions as: 

(1) What can this child do? 

(2) Is he creative? 

(3) What does he like to do? 

(4) What special talents has he? 

(5) What kind of individual is this child? 

(6) How well-adjusted is. this child? 
It is well to secure the pupil’s cooperative participation in 
a guidance program by writing an autobiography. “The 
Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes 
is an excellent device for observing such attitudes as for- 
titude, responsibility, open-mindedness, originality, initia- 
tive, leadership, self-control, self-direction, fair-play, con- 
sideration for others, cooperation, persistence, and ability 
to face failure.” All physical defects of hearing, vision, nu- 
trition, etc. should come under the care of the office and 
findings should be given teachers. 

In this cumulative record, each teacher records each year 

her knowledge of the child’s academic achievement, inter- 
ests, home conditions, talents, etc. The alert teacher will 
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make a careful study of the cumulative record of each 
child. It enables her to almost know her class before she 
begins teaching. The children are surprised and pleased 
when they find out that the teacher knows so many things 
about them. 

IX 


THE TEACHER 

The success of enrichment classes depend to a large ex- 
tent on the teacher. Perhaps she should have superior 
intelligence. She should have a wide fund of general knowl- 
edge in various fields. The teachers of the Cleveland Spe- 
cial Classes were selected: first, for their experience with 
normal children; second, for their open-mindedness, their 
willingness to study the problem and to learn, to receive 
new ideas, to try new methods; third, understanding, love, 
and sympathy with children; fourth, for their self-control ; 
fifth, variety and originality; sixth, for their happy dis- 
position. 

“We are beginning to learn that in schools, as well as in 
industry, highest efficiency go with greatest happiness. No 
one ever does his best work when he is unhappy. The 
teacher whose attitude or manner makes the children less 
happy than they might be is out of place in the school- 
room.” 2 The atmosphere of the school should radiate hap- 
piness; if it does not, there is bound to be frustration and 
wilting. Business has taken cognizance of this fact. 
“Frank W. Woolworth often said that he owed much of 
his success to hearing the story of every salesman who 
came along. Large-corporations find it pays to be cor- 
dial.” 22. The able teacher inspires, suggests, but does not 
command. She never needs to scold, to give orders. She 
merely suggests—she knows what work should be done. 
She respects each personality. She is never afraid to 


*H. H. Goddard, School Training of Gifted Children, pp. 52-53. 
World Book Companv, New York, 1928. 

2 J. A. Murphy, “Business Hangs Out the Welcome Sign.” The 
Reader’s Digest, February, 1942, pp. 81-83. 
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say, I don’t know. Osborn says, “As is the teacher so is 
the classroom.” 


xX 
SOME FALLACIES 


There are a number of fallacies regarding gifted chil- 
dren’s physique and health. The cartoonist usually depicts 
a puny, undersized child with large head. “Data gathered 
in scientific investigations show that actually the typical 
gifted child is not at all a slight, poorly coordinated, or in 
any way incongruous individual.” 2% 

According to Baldwin, Terman and Hollingworth greater 
height is shown for gifted children—and even more conspic- 
uous is their weight as compared with average children. 
“They are not only heavier, but are heavier for their height 
than average children, age for age.” °*4 The gifted have 
slightly larger heads. They tend to be long headed as 
compared with the average child. You have heard it said 
that he is “long headed” meaning intelligent and smart. 
He may be small for his grade but the chronological and 
mental age factor enters in. 


As to physical beauty you have heard the expression, 
“Beautiful but dumb.” Hollingworth wanting to test the 
credence of this statement compared the beauty of a gifted 
group of children with a matched group of average chil- 
dren. She did this by taking two pictures of each pupil in 
both groups, submitted the photograph to twenty graduate 
students, their wives and two professors, as judges. The 
intellectually gifted were judged to have the greatest physi- 
cal beauty. 

Conclusion as a result of these studies prove that the 
gifted child is no physical weakling. Gifted children as a 
group have physical endowments over average children. 
While the correlation between physical superiority and in- 
telligence is low, it is recognizable. 


*H. A. Carroll. Op. cit., p. 54. 
*T,. G. Hollingworth. Op. cit., p. 85. 
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XI 


A PROGRAM OF ENRICHMENT IN A REGULAR CLASSROOM 
SITUATION 


The American way of educating the gifted would be in 
a total classroom situation. Perhaps this is the most ideal 
way, but it takes a very able teacher with a world of mate- 
rials and equipment, and we don’t have them. Our first 
solution would be to enrich the education of our teachers. 
We do not need brilliant teachers, only teachers who are 
willing to grow. If the teacher recognizes the range of 
abilities and the varying degrees of menial levels in any 
heterogeneous classification she will recognize varying de- 
grees of expectancy with regard to pupil accomplishment. 
If the gifted are to be educated with the rank and file, 
there must be: 


(1) Less drill-differentiated assignment. As soon as 
they understand the mechanics or principles in- 
volved they can work out new problems, formu- 
late principles in the light of the knowledge 
gained, while the teacher continues drill for the 
average. 

(2) Not merely more of the same thing but deeper. 
While minimum essentials are being mastered— 
the upper quartile may work on special reports 
(caution against having gifted help poorer stu- 
dents). 

(3) Less visual aids for the gifted. While the aver- 
age will profit by illustrations the gifted may be 
appraising the problem; that is, mastering the 
techniques of reflective thinking. 

(4) The gifted should be taught to lean upon their 
own resources by mastering the tools for getting 
facts: (1) use of reference books, (2) note tak- 
ing, (3) organizing ideas, (4) making use of 
bibliographies. The gifted may help themselves 
much of the time, if these facts are mastered. 

(5) Manual activities may not be necessary for all; 
example, Speyer experimental school has gone too 
far in activities. 
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(6) Laboratory work should be at a much higher level. 
Gifted children should make their own plans and 
designs. 

(7) Excursions if well planned open up a broad field 
of learning. Here the gifted see the theories and 
principles in practice. However, vicarious ex- 
periences of the gifted are often sufficient. 

(8) The gifted should: (1) give more reports, (2) 
wide reading to be expected, (3) more abstract 
and critical thinking. Let the child grow up with 
his own age and give him the best adjustment 
program possible. Less demands on the slow 
learner, greater differentiation of lesson assign- 
ments, much experience in group leadership. Hol- 
lingworth says, “The method of Seminar is feasi- 
ble even for very young gifted children and is 
much enjoyed.” *° They like to give out informa- 
tion, to ask questions, and to be asked. 

Teachers must capitalize on interest—“many of our suc- 
cessful people were dubbed ‘bad’ in school because their 
teachers did not understand that their efforts in mischief 
were due mostly to lack of interest in classroom routine.”’ *° 
Children whom the schools have classed as dullards have 
often played a brilliant part in life. 

Steinmetz,** the greatest mathematician, couldn’t master 
the multiplication tables in school. Napoleon ranked forty- 
second in his class at the military academy in Paris. Wil- 
liam H. Seward was dubbed stupid. Patrick Henry showed 
no signs of oratory in school. His records showed him 
skipping school, going fishing. Teachers complained of 
Robert Fulton because his mind was filled with too many 
other things. Edison asked too many questions to please 
his teacher. James R. Lowell’s theme work was considered 
very poor. Oliver Goldsmith’s teacher said of him that he 
was one of the slowest boys she ever taught. 


*T,. G. Hollingworth. Op. cit., p. 309. 

* Ww. J. Osbourn and B. J. of a Enriching the Curriculum for 
Gifted Children, p. 82. Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 

‘J. W. Hammond, Charles P. Steinmetz, a Biography, pp. 35-36. 
The Century Company, New York, 1924. 
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And what of the thousands of gifted talented bright 
who pass unknown through our schools today? Their 
“God-given inheritance” is allowed to slumber on. Per- 
chance some mishap may call it into action. 

The American policy of compulsory education stands or 
falls depending upon our ability to make school life an 
absorbing interest to the child. Who can calculate the 
number of frustrated lives due to faulty education? It is 
possible to have compulsory-education laws but it is not 
possible to compel education. In order to have mental pres- 
ence, as well as physical, it is necessary to have a high 
quality of teaching. Most children have interest and these 
may be “harnessed” by careful study of each particular 
child. When the teacher has found the pupil’s abiding in- 
terest, almost any child will read widely in his field of 
interest. 

Methods of finding interest are as follows: 


(1) Report Method. 
(a) What would you do if you had a million 
dollars? 
(b) What would you do if you had three months 
to do with as you pleased? 
(c) What would vou like to do as a hobby? 


These papers will bring to life many factors concerning 
the child. 


(2) Inventory Method. 
Use of questionnaires, listing pupils’ first, second, 
and third choices. 

(3) Differentiated Assignments. 
Each pupil may work to the best of his ability. 
A, B, and C assignments are given for the entire 
week. Outlines are put into the hands of each 
student. The able student forges right ahead. 
After he has completed his regular work he may 
work on his “hobby.” 

(4) What occupation would you like to follow in life? 

(5) Clubs are formed. 
(a) Salesman club—to learn the essentials of suc- 

cess in business. 
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(b) Radio club. 
(c) Mechanics club. 


The education of the gifted child should develop his 
originality for only the gifted can originate. It should 
especially develop initiative to prepare them to take their 
places as the natural leaders of civilization. 


(6) The history of civilization would give an en- 


(7) 


riched background to the young gifted children. 
At Public School 165, Manhattan,?* such studies 
as (1) food, clothing, and shelter, (2) health and 
sanitation, (3) communication, transportation, 
trade, law, and government were successfully car- 
ried through for very gifted nine- and ten-year 
olds. This gives the child an opportunity to build 
a rich background for an understanding of the 
present. All avenues of learning should be opened 
unstintingly to the gifted child. 

Perhaps there is no greater enrichment than the 
study of biography. They need to learn about 
successful careers. They will never expand more 
surely than by contemplation of the noble. Hol- 
lingworth carried out an experiment with a group 
of eight- to ten-year olds. They chose the life of 
any person they wished and presented it to the 
class. The Seminar method was used. The in- 
tention was not to read everything in the field 
but to give the class an introduction to it. Hol- 
lingworth says of the experiment, “It is evident 
that a study of the lives of eminent persons ram- 
ifies into practically every branch of knowledge 
and coordinates with all the other work of the 
classroom, where gifted children are concerned.” 7° 


Children were asked to answer, “Why did you want to 
continue the study of biography?” Their answers were: 
(1) gives inspiration to accomplish things, (2) gives the 
pleasure of searching through many books, (3) teaches how 
people achieve great things. 


*L. G. Hollingworth. Op. cit., p. 314. 
”1LL. G. Hollingworth. Op. cit., p. 322. 
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(8) It is becoming a common practice to introduce 
French, and typing for enrichment. 

(9) Coy introduced the study of Greek architecture 
with a group of ten-year olds. 

(10) Perhaps one of the most practical courses would 
be called the evolution of common things. (1) 
the history of the typewriter and its role in hu- 
man affairs, (2) history of the saw, (3) the 
history of fur in clothing through the centuries, 
(4) the history of refrigeration. Any quantity 
of colorful pamphlets may be had free from busi- 
ness houses if you are interested in common 
things. All children take to this course with 
varying degrees of accomplishment. Many other 
suggestions for enrichment will come to the mind 
of the interested teacher. 


XII 
SoME DIFFICULTIES MET WITH 


Some difficulties met with in working out an enrichment 
program at the elementary-school level are: (1) So few ad- 
ministrators are willing to do experimental work. (2) We 
have good teachers, but not many lend themselves to pio- 
neering. (3) Not much has been published in the field. 

More teachers need to contribute professional literature, 
to give their findings from their daily life, rich in experi- 
ences. We need administrators trained in the fields of re- 
search and experimental education. 
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CORRECTING THE ORDINARY SPEECH DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF THE ORDINARY CHILD 


BROTHER C. PATRICK, F.S.C., A.M., ASCENSION SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 

Evidence of great concern for the welfare of our chil- 
dren has been shown since the outbreak of this present 
world conflict. Soon after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
practice in air-raid drills became part of the school routine. 
Special equipment was installed in the schools to guarantee 
speed in sounding the alarm and efficiency in protecting 
the children. Parents and members of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations were asked to assist in conducting the 
pupils to safety. Class teachers and assistants were pro- 
vided with first-aid kits. There was an all-out effort to 
protect our children from the horrors of warfare. 

And yet there is another equally great but unnoticed 
danger that threatens our children through speech defects. 
There is an imperative need that this danger, too, be rec- 
ognized and precautions against it be taken by the school. 
There are certain procedures that should be followed to pro- 
tect our children against this disaster. An all-out interest 
in speech teaching to prevent this misfortune is incumbent 
upon us. 

DANGERS OF NEGLECT 


Perhaps you missed in your morning paper some few 
weeks back this significant piece of news: 


HEALTH MENACE SEEN IN SPEECH DISORDERS 


Hospital Report Says 13,000,000 in U. S. 
Are Afflicted. 

Speech and voice disorders are one of the chief 
public-health problems in the country today, afflicting 
13,000,000 persons, or 10 per cent of the American 
population, Dr. James Sonnett Greene, founder and 
medical director of the National Hospital for Speech 
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Disorders, 61 Irving Place, declared in the annual re- 
port of the institution made public yesterday. 

“These disorders,” the report said, “not only take a 
tremendous toll in human happiness and efficiency but 
also limit educational and economic opportunities and 
contribute materially to juvenile delinquency and adult 
vagrancy. Yet only 3 or 4 per cent of the country’s 
speech sufferers receive any sort of therapeutic help, 
and the percentage of those receiving effective treat- 
ment is still less.” 


There is a temptation to stop here and labor some of the 
startling statements made in this report. The 8 or 4 per 
cent receiving any sort of therapeutic help is amazingly 
low. Quite obviously, then, the whole question of speech 
improvement is relevant to the work of the school. The 
school can and should improve conditions considerably by 
taking at least as much interest in speech-handicapped 
children as it has taken in children afflicted with other 
defects. 

The misfortunes of the speech-handicapped, or the evils 
accruing from the neglect of such pupils are best expressed 
by the sufferers themselves. One such has stated: “After 
I came to high school from the country, everybody laughed 
at me when I tried to recite. After that I pretended to be 
dumb and always said I don’t know when the teacher called 
on me. That’s why I quit school.” 

Van Riper in his book, Speech Correcting: Principles 
and Methods, cites the following self-analysis of R. V. 
McKnight, a stutterer: 

“The predicament in which fate had placed me, and the 
attitude of the majority of people, caused life to seem al- 
most unbearable. I became antagonistic and rebellious. I 
cursed everything, especially the force that made me. I 
drew away from contacts, even from those persons who 
seemed to understand and sympathize, and stayed as much 
as I could to myself. In this seclusion I did not grow passive 
but my turbulence became more reflective, and I pondered 
on questions of a social nature, as: Since society permits 
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to the handicapped person no desirable position it has no 
right to demand existence of him. Since it does demand 
his existence, it is as responsible as is the handicapped for 
the handicapped’s adjustment.” If society repudiates its 
responsibility to these handicapped, it will have mo6re seri- 
ous resultant evils to cope with. Van Riper states: “The 
large number of speech defects found among behavior 
cases in our training schools, reformatories, and mental 
institutions is one proof of this.” This vast number of 
speech-handicapped in our society needs help and needs it 
immediately. Some agency must assume the responsibility 
to give this needed help. Since most effective work can be 
done in the child’s early school life, the school should as- 
sume the responsibility. 


PAST INDIFFERENCE OF SCHOOLS 


Despite the great evils arising from neglect and the mis- 
fortune of speech-defective children, school authorities, in 
the past, were reluctant to undertake any remedial work 
in this field. In fact, until quite recently, very few large 
cities and communities with otherwise efficient school sys- 
tems gave any attention to the care of the speech-handi- 
capped. Although other types of remedial training were 
provided for, a strange prejudice existed against employ- 
ing a special teacher in speech, despite the fact that only a 
comparatively insignificant appropriation was needed to 
carry on such a program. A normal, healthy outlook should 
have prompted more interest in this work for the social 
adjustment of handicapped children. 

At the present time, perhaps more than ever, our minds 
are busy devising ways and means of preserving our de- 
mocracy in the new order which is evolving around us. 
Each citizen must be articulate to fulfill his proper place in 
our democracy. An inarticulate individual is not only de- 
prived of the normal satisfactions of social and economic 
life, but, also, of his complete contribution to the develop- 
ment of efficient democratic procedure and defense against 
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un-American propaganda. As one thoughtful author points 
out: “The necessity for greater attention to speech in the 
schools is quite as much a matter of training consumers of 
speech as it is of training producers of speech. . . . Young 
people must all learn more about the methods by which 
speakers attain desired results in order that they may know 
how to defend themselves against the undesirable effects 
of speech, quite as much as in order to be able to use these 
devices for desirable ends.’”’ Add to all of this that tech- 
nological developments have multiplied the importance of 
speech as a tool of self-expression and of communication, 
and yet the schools have been slow to recognize this change. 


AWAKENED INTEREST NOW APPARENT 


At present there are definite indications that school au- 
thorities have awakened to a feeling of responsibility for 
the care of speech-handicapped children. After about twenty 
years of concerted effort on the part of those interested 
in good speech to win support and help for the cause, their 
efforts are now beginning to be rewarded. Interest in 
speech and speech defectives has been quickened. Speech 
clinics and schools, speech-correction teachers and class- 
room teachers are cooperating to the betterment of the han- 
dicapped. Our teachers’ training schools and colleges have 
become aware of the great need for the training of all 
teachers in speech. Moreover, many class teachers realiz- 
ing their handicap in this field have supplemented their 
training by summer courses or extension work. I know of 
several communities which have similar in-service training 
in this field for their members. Helpful texts for teach- 
ers’ use, planned by experts to supply for this deficiency, 
are increasing. Pupils’ practice books in speech training 
are quite numerous, most helpful and very directive for 
all teachers. Van Riper admits results that are astonish- 
ing done by elementary teachers who have attempted speech 
correction in a rather random and haphazard fashion. Con- 
cerning such teachers he states: “With very little training 
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and added information any good elementary teacher could 
clear up the majority of her articulatory cases. . . . More- 
over, a large share of the other speech disorders will re- 
spond to intelligent teaching.” 


In view of the fact that the individual teacher can ac- 
complish such results, it is readily understandable that the 
desire to stir us to renewed interest in speech training was 
the reason for the choice of the general topic of this panel. 
There is need now and again to refurbish our knowledge 
in the light of modern research and practice, and to im- 
prove our curriculum in conformity with the findings of 
the latest studies in particular fields. Although each mem- 
ber who is to participate in this present discussion has 
been limited to a specific phase of the subject, I find that 
I am unable to make a very sharp distinction between 
“ordinary” and “extraordinary” speech difficulties, accord- 
ing to the topic assigned me. Common speech defects 
usually embrace all speech difficulties. The head of a uni- 
versity Department of Speech whom I consulted regarding 
this distinction replied that all speech defects are extraor- 
dinary. Perhaps, difficulties arising from organic disor- 
ders might be classified as extraordinary and functional 
defects as ordinary. However, since a great deal of caution 
must be had in grouping or classifying cases, the difficulty 
again presents itself. To resolve this dilemma, therefore, 
and not to infringe upon the field of the other speakers, 
this present development of the subject will be viewed 
wholly from the standpoint of the classroom teacher. 


OBJECTIVES IN SPEECH TRAINING 


Previously the social aspect of speech training was 
touched upon. It was shown that now in this critical period 
of world upheaval that such training is imperative. It is 
most essential in a plan to fit a social being for participa- 
tion in a democratic setup. The objectives in a Speech 
course are formulated on these demands: 

“The need of the individual for self-expression and for 
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adequate social adjustment to life in a community are the 
determinants in any living course of Speech Training. The 
habituations of attitudes, the acquisition of information, 
and the development of skills should all result in fitting each 
student for maximum self-expression consonant with most 
effective usefulness in the community. These general ob- 
jectives underlie the entire Speech course from the kinder- 
garten through the university. The means which are taken 
to gain these ends will vary with the individuals, their en- 
vironment, and their ultimate social and vocational aims.” 


Thus the general objective and the specific details to 
guide one are succinctly expressed by an authority for the 
guidance of classroom teachers. These objectives might 
serve as the skeleton structure on which could be built a 
complete syllabus for speech procedure. The elementary- 
school speech program should enable the graduates to take 
their places effectively in a democratic community. They 
should be trained to listen creatively as well as to be able 
to speak persuasively. They should be familiar with the 
dictionary through the medium of phonetics. Some knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the physical mechanism should be 
theirs for effective use. Conversation should be pleasant 
and easy for them. In short, the speech program built on 
these objectives will establish effective social attitudes, im- 
part necessary information, and develop skill in the use of 
oral language in all situations where speech is a factor. 


FACTORS HINDERING REALIZATION OF OBJECTIVES 


In attempting to realize these objectives for our children 
through speech training, there are challenges to be met. 
Not all children can easily and readily realize these high 
hopes. Certain youngsters with peculiar, defective speech 
patterns will present some obstacles. In our school situa- 
tion, we find about 90 per cent of the children have ac- 
ceptable speech; that is, speech which is naturally pleasing, 
rhythmical, and distinct. The remaining 10 per cent may 
be classified as speech defectives. Van Riper says: “Speech 
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is defective when it deviates so far from the speech of 
other people in the group that it calls attention to itself, 
interferes with communication, or causes its possessor to 
be maladjusted to his environment.” Definite disorders of 
voice, rhythm, or articulation are speech defects. The 
groupings of the defects among the 10 per cent is approx- 
imately 2 per cent stutter, 24 per cent have voice disorders, 
and the other 75 per cent have articulatory disorders. De- 
fects that are articulatory in nature are by far more nu- 
merous. The plan and program of the classroom teacher 
must embrace both groups. It is her task to further in 
speech ability the 90 per cent with acceptable speech as 
well as to direct, guide, help, and secure professional as- 
sistance for the smaller group. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION TO TEACHERS 


Thus, it is evident that the realization of our general ob- 
jectives for all, is dependent upon the effectiveness of our 
help for each. Although the objectives are rather general, 
the instruction given to realize them is quite individualized. 
The teacher is always mindful of individual differences: 
that each child is a distinct personality; that speech pat- 
terns are expressions of that personality. Furthermore, it 
is within the power of the teacher to effect, to enrich, to re- 
tard, or to hinder personality development in the pupils. 
For planning this phase of the work, the class teacher has 
speech tests. Bryngelson says of this planning: 

“In planning and setting up a well-balanced speech-im- 
provement program, the classroom teacher should carefully 
study each child to determine whether or not his speech is 
acceptable with respect to these three basic elements (voice, 
rhythm, articulation).” For her guidance, the class teacher 
has standard references which have been written with a 
view to her difficulties. Moreover, pupils’ practice books, 
such as, Improving Your Speech, by Laetitia Raubicheck, 
Your Speech, by Powers and Martin, the new Scott, 
Foresman Speech Cards, and many others, are all designed 
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to be of help, both to the teacher and pupils. These books 
contain diagnostic tests systematically designed to discover 
all errors and faults of speech. Practice drills are arranged 
to cover all sounds; exercises in stress, intonation, and 
grouping are given. Rating sheets are either provided or 
simple instructions are given for making them. Since local 
and peculiar environment and family background have sig- 
nificant bearing on testing for general class or remedial 
grouping, the teacher must take them into consideration. 
Thus, the methods and procedures in speech work are de- 
termined by the groupings. The general objectives of all 
speech work are sought for all in proportion to their capac- 
ities and limitations. In this study of and testing for 
individual differences, the class teacher comes upon the 
speech defectives. 

In pointing out briefly, clearly, and completely the speech 
disorders which will come to the attention of the class 
teacher, I should like to quote at length from Speech in the 
Classroom, a Teacher’s Manual, published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company for use with their Speech-Improvement 
Cards: 

VOCAL SPEECH DISORDERS 


If the quality, pitch, or volume of the voice makes it 
inadequate for easy, fluent, oral communication, the 
defect is classed as a vocal disorder. Disorders of 
voice quality include the following: nasal speech, 
which may or may not be due to cleft palate; denasal 
speech, which sounds like the speech of a person with 
a head cold; a voice that is harsh or husky. A voice 
may have so little pitch variation that it is monoto- 
nous, or it may be pitched in such an unnatural key 
that it cannot be heard or is very unpleasant to hear. 
If the voice is not well modulated, it may be too soft 
or too loud for most speaking situations. 


RHYTHMIC SPEECH DISORDERS 


Rhythmic speech disorders most often reveal them- 
selves in short, repetitive blocks of the breath stream 
or in prolonged stoppages in articulation. Such dis- 
orders are usually referred to as stuttering. 
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ks (NOTE: The terms stuttering and stammering are 
generally used synonymously.) 
In the early stages of stuttering, the child experi- 


ed ences unforced repetitions of the initial sound or syl- 
nd lable or effortless prolongations of the sound, syllable, 
or or word. These interruptions are involuntary, and at 
cal first the child is usually unaware of them. At later 
ig- stages the habits of stuttering become apparent. 
‘al Habits of stuttering include such muscular manner- 
” isms as tongue protrusions, dropping of jaw, eye blink- 
on. ing, lip puckering, and extension of the cheeks. These 
de- manifestations become set habits of response to speak- 
all ing situations. 
AC- ARTICULATORY SPEECH DISORDERS 
for A speech disorder in which one sound is substituted 
che for another, in which a sound is omitted, or in which 
it is indistinct, is usually articulatory in nature. If 
hs the child fails to produce a given speech sound in most 
sini words in which it occurs, the defect is usually classed 
We as an articulatory disorder. The continued substi- 
he tution of one sound for another, or the consistent omis- 
es- sion or distortion of a given sound, is evidence of an 
ant articulatory defect. The type of speech that is com- 
monly called “baby talk” is within this group. 
(NOTE: Common errors in pronunciation are fre- 
quent among most small children, and should not be 
: it classed as defects in articulation.) 
che If a child produces a given sound correctly in most 
of words, but omits the sound or substitutes another 
ch, sound in a few words, he is probably making a pro- 
sal nunciation error. For example: “Jist show us where 
ith to go.” 
ice One can readily see that it is possible for a child to 
to- have a speech defect that may have several character- 
ey istics—such as an articulatory case with a hoarse, 
ar. monotonous voice. 
oft 


TEACHER’S ROLE 


At this point the class teacher should proceed cautiously. 
In the case of serious speech handicaps she might well 
m- adopt the slogan of the First Aider: do no further injury. 
i It is her task to educate the parents to the benefits and 

necessity of receiving expert treatment for the child who 
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needs it. The speech correctionist should be called in for 
both diagnosis and therapy. Many of our parochial systems 
either independently or in conjunction with diocesan uni- 
versities maintain speech clinics and centers where expert 
assistance will gladly be given. It is quite clear that the 
role of the classroom teacher should be one of sympathy and 
help toward the defective and of cooperation and assistance 
toward the specialist. The classroom teacher must be par- 
ticularly careful to bring in expert assistance whenever 
organic abnormalities of any type present themselves. Her 
role in dealing with these organic cases is chiefly one of 
cooperation. After the operation or treatment, she must 
proceed under careful direction so as not to negate all the 
work of the treatment by overhaste or stress or fatigue or 
by expecting average performance. She will know from 
her pedagogic training that whatever helps the physical 
health, the mental and emotional poise, or the social adjust- 
ment will assist in improving the speech. 

Needless to say she should shield the defective against 
the cruelty and ridicule of his companions. The teacher 
knowing well that the child cannot outgrow the speech dis- 
order will take all possible measures regardless of time, 
patience, cooperation, to work toward his improvement. 


With the advent of the specialist, quite obviously, the 
teacher’s work does not end. On the contrary, her work 
is just beginning. Both the organically handicapped, as 
well as the ordinary defective is in need of the usual class- 
room teacher’s help. Speech correction is re-education, re- 
training. This re-training is a long, patient, consistent 
task which only the classroom teacher can do efficiently. 
Lest the teacher be hindered by an overcautious, impeding 
fear, she might bear in mind that many speech disorders 
which are thought to have an organic basis may be due to 
some other cause. Of the teacher’s task at this stage Bryn- 
gelson says: “No matter what kind of disorder in speech 
the child may possess, the teacher should help him to look 
at it objectively. The child should accept his manner of 
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speech as his way of talking; he should not look at it as 
something which makes him totally different from other 
people. He should in no sense hide his disorder behind 
unwholesome defenses, nor should he run away from it by 
avoiding speech situations. If an individual accepts any 
handicap honestly and objectively as his way of being, he 
has taken an important step in establishing harmonious 
relationships both with himself and with others.” 

“It may not be out of order,” says the same author, “to 
suggest that the teacher who will be most successful in 
aiding the child to make a favorable adjustment is the one 
who herself possesses a frank, open, and sane insight into 
her own personality. She is wise, objective, and can joke 
about her own handicaps. Children are fortunate who are 
assisted by a teacher who has already satisfactorily attained 
the goals of a wholesome sense of humor, a sportsmanlike 
attitude, and a sane and hopeful philosophy of living.” The 
active and intelligent cooperation of the regular teacher, 
her patience and skill are essential for the success of the 
work of the speech correctionist. 


DETAILED TREATMENT 


Great stress, perhaps, has been placed on the part played 
by the classroom teacher in creating favorable speech en- 
vironment. No one is better situated to do this. All speech 
work regardless of how well planned or consistently taught 
would lose most of its effectiveness, if not all, in an environ- 
ment not conducive to pupil-teacher cooperation. Any and 
all effective work is dependent on correct attitudes. The 
biggest contribution, therefore, which the classroom teacher 
can make to the speech program, is to strive to create a 
pleasant, interesting, motivated, active speech lesson. In 
such an atmosphere the children will desire to speak, will 
be listened to with attention, will be free to help themselves 
to better speech and interested help. There will exist a 
spirit of helpful cooperation between teacher and pupils 
and among the pupils themselves. 
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A favorable environment is necessary to all learning 
situations. It might be said to be indispensable to effective 
work in speech. But besides environment there are other 
factors which are peculiar to the teaching of speech. In 
written composition, we teach our children the use of paper, 
pencil, pen and ink, and typewriter. These implements are 
the medium of written language. Likewise, we teach voice 
production, direction and control; inflection and modula- 
tion; fluency and vigor of the organs of articulation, par- 
ticularly tongue and lips. Negatively, our teaching or re- 
training is planned to break habits of slovenly voice and 
speech habits acquired by the children. To aid us in this 
work, the child ought to have at least a limited amount of 
theoretical knowledge. The teaching of correct pronunci- 
ation presupposes, at least in the middle and upper grades, 
some training in phonetics. Doctor Mulligan of the New 
York City schools and speech specialist for the New York 
Archdiocesan schools has pronunciation bees. The pro- 
nunciation bee is modelled on the more familiar spelling 
bee. Cards with printed words from drill tests are em- 
ployed. The simple warning should be given not to make 
a fetish of pronunciation. Speech that is “meticulous” and 
“precious,” highly “cultivated,” and “elocutionary” is not 
desirable. Slipshod fluency might be more socially 
desirable. 

There is still some dispute among speech authorities as 
to methods of teaching correct breathing. The teacher will, 
it seems to me, automatically teach correct breathing when 
she teaches phrasing, intonation, and control with the voice. 
There is some need, in a simplified fashion at least, to teach 
the organs of respiration, as well as the organs involved in 
the mechanism of speech. Most pupils’ books in speech 
have ample drawings on this matter to aid the teacher in 
imparting this knowledge. Pupils with speech defects 
might be encouraged to learn that the organs used for 
speech were primarily planned for very different functions. 
Their use for expression is a secondary and imposed pur- 
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pose. Theoretical knowledge should be taught and utilized 
with the functional drills and exercises. 


Drills and exercises consistently utilized by the class 
teacher will assure permanency to her re-training. Manuals 
with drills and exercises are usually well planned to be of 
great help to the resourceful teacher. The teacher might 
make her own set of charts to supplement the drills and 
exercises of the Manual. There is little danger of hap- 
hazard attempts at re-training if the Manual is used con- 
sistently. Since a great deal of speech training is dependent 
on what the child hears, great care should be taken to see 
that the pupils hear correctly. One author says: “A child 
with impaired hearing does not speak accurately because 
he does not hear accurately.” In this instance, the example 
of the teacher as an instrument in speech improvement is 
not sufficient; there is definite need for the techniques of 
re-training. 

The example of the teachers’ speech, if it be slow, clear, 
and distinct can be of help in aiding the stutterer, the stam- 
merer, the lisper. If in using the kinesthetic approach to 
re-training for her articulatory cases she sets herself up 
as model, her enunciation, the functioning of her lips, teeth, 
jaw, tongue should be faultless. Too, in the proper use of 
her voice she is instilling habits of voice control. How fre- 
quently does it occur in class situations that pupils must be 
requested to accommodate their voices better. Laetitia 
Raubicheck summarizes thus: “In all instances the teacher’s 
voice should serve as a model and an inspiration to the 
students.” Choral Speaking, likewise, is a technique which 
the teacher might employ to improve voice. The inhibi- 
tions of the timid student are released and the imagination 
receives a stimulation quite different from that received 
from the monotony of drill exercises. Apt questioning 
should precede reading to bring out the meaning of the 
matter. The pupils might be exhorted then to read with in- 
terpretation and meaning. The rhythm and meter of poetry 
may be used to advantage in stimulating to proper phrasing 
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and breathing. The efforts of the class teacher in improv- 
ing speech in her charges will be amply rewarded in marked 
improvement in most of the subjects of the curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps, the weakest argument of the ‘“too-practical” 
teacher against: admitting speech training into the curricu- 
lum is the lack of time; the need for more time to teach 
the three R’s. Speech training has proved time saving so 
far as the school schedule is concerned. Moreover, time for 
speech training is already allowed by most courses of study 
under different subject headings; for example, in the Course 
of Study in English for the Archdiocese of New York we 
read: “Because of the frequency of speaking situations in 
life, pupils should have more experience in spoken than in 
written communications. The use of voice and body in 
expression must be taught as definitely and intelligently 
as the language skills.” A large portion of assigned matter 
in English for each grade is made up of material which 
might easily be incorporated into the speech program: 
story telling, reporting, explaining, discussions, dramatiza- 
tion, social behavior, oral integration with social studies. 
Quite obviously, the reading program lends itself to corre- 
lation with a speech program. Kirk in Teaching Reading 
to Slow-Learning Children, recommends a list of exercises 
and activities which might be incorporated into any speech 
manual of directions. We cite one or two of these to show 
the correlation existing: 


(1) The teacher should provide a good model for her 
pupils. She should take care to speak accurately 
at all times. 

(6) Choral speaking sometimes aids correct enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation. This should be used only 
when the teacher can elicit an interest in such 
activity from the children. 

(7) Children with marked speech defects which can- 
not be corrected by the classroom teacher should be 
referred to a speech specialist. 
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Marked correlation with the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum might be pointed out: poetry, spelling, history, civics, 
ete. Pupil participation and activity in the Religion class 
and study-club groups would vitalize the work and stimu- 
lata the participants to efforts not dreamed of. 

Speech training is needed for properly equipping the child 
for full participation in his school set-up. It is necessary 
if the curriculum is to be vitalized for the pupil. Training 
in Speech is an asset to the rest of the curriculum. Speech 
is knowledge functioning. But the school set-up is the 
training ground for the child’s tomorrow. The child should 
be prepared to take an active, full participation in the social 
life into which he is sent. Social life in a democracy such 
as ours makes great demands on ability to express ideas and 
to weigh the opinions of others. Greater demands are 
going to be made on individual initiative and forcefulness 
in the “New-Order” democracy of tomorrow. 








MOTIVATING CORRECT SPEECH 


REV. FELIX NEWTON PITT, Pu.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


There is a story in the Old Testament of a plan which the 
inhabitants of Gilead devised to detect friend from enemy. 
The Gileadites decreed that any stranger coming into their 
country should be asked by the frontier guard, “Are you 
a stranger?” If the visitor replied “No, I am a native; I 
belong here,” then the guards were instructed to give him 
a test. The test consisted in pronouncing a word. If he 
said it correctly, the guards would let him enter. If, how- 
ever, he mispronounced the word they would know he was 
not a native and would put him to death. That word was 
“Shibboleth.” If he belonged to the country, he said it 
“Shibboleth,” and was saved. If he pronounced it “Sibbo- 
leth,” they knew he was an enemy and killed him. Now- 
adays, of course, we do not kill people because they mis- 
pronounce words, but it is still possible to tell a great many 
things about a person just by hearing him speak. We are 
realizing this fact more and more in America. We are 
realizing, too, the need for training in speech to the extent 
that it has assumed within the last decade a position of 
growing importance in the scheme of education. The in- 
clusion of formal courses in school curricula testifies to the 
general acceptance of speech training as an important 
element in the schooling of boys and girls. 

This development began about seventy years ago. It 
proceeded very slowly at first but has grown very rapidly 
in recent years. At first the emphasis was on elocution 
with no formal instruction for all. Today, speech and its 
teaching is rapidly becoming an elaborate system with aca- 
demic status throughout the scholastic and collegiate world. 
We have become speech conscious. There are a number of 
reasons for this. The most influential factor has been the 
development of the means of communication, particularly 
the radio and telephone. Some one has said that this is 
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“the most talked-to generation of all times,” and, also, “the 
generation that answers back.” With the growth and 
spread of the radio and telephone, the increased interest in 
lectures, discussions, both formal and informal, in school 
and out, attention has been directed more and more to 
speech. The literature on the subject has grown enor- 
mously. Associations have been established and periodicals 
issued solely on the subject of speech. We Americans have 
our own way of speaking. It differs from the manner in 
which the same language is spoken in the British Isles to 
such an extent that ours is called the American language. 
Theoretically, there should be no difference. It is the same 
language. The difference lies, almost wholly, in its oral ex- 
pression. We must admit, however, that the average Amer- 
ican does speak his language slovenly. Recognizing this 
fact and seeking its cause, we find it in the educational 
training that our people receive. And by educational train- 
ing I do not mean the school alone, for the home and family 
have even more influence upon the speech habits of children 
than the school. 

This increased interest in speech has directed attention 
to speech defects, their causes, and remedies. Recent 
studies point out that approximately four per cent of our 
elementary-school population have speech defects and need 
special help. This means we have four million children in 
the elementary school with some form of defective speech 
serious enough to demand particular attention. To aid this 
large group we now have speech clinics, special clinicians, 
and special teachers. This is well and good. For the ill 
we need physicians and hospitals, but the emphasis today is 
also being placed on preventive medicine and general 
health. Defective speech can be classed among the ills 
which human nature is heir to and does require the atten- 
tion and care of specialists for correction. However, all of 
our interest should not be in the defective few. 

More and more educators are realizing the significance 
of speech in the life of the individual. With this realiza- 
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tion, more school administrators are demanding that less 
energy be spent on correction and more expended upon 
general speech training. There is a danger of concentrating 
all of our efforts upon correcting defects. The danger is 
that we will neglect the ninety-six per cent of our school 
population who are not classed as special defectives. This 
danger is becoming recognized and we now find more and 
more attention given to the speech training of all children. 
Introducing good speech to the child during the formative 
years of his language means economy of effort and time. 

The first question that naturally arises is: What con- 
stitutes good speech? What is correct speech? If we 
consider the purpose of speech, which is the expression or 
the communication of ideas, then we can say that speech 
is correct which correctly expresses our ideas. However, 
that does not in every case constitute what is generally 
understood as good speech. Other factors enter in, such as 
the choice of words, voice pitch and inflection, pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation. In classifying a person of defective 
speech, we mean one who deviates from what is considered 
as normal speech. Again the question is, What is under- 
stood by normal speech? Here it is also difficult to arrive 
at an accurate definition. Who is going to lay down the 
standards by which we can judge whether one’s speech is 
normal or not? Possibly the best description which we 
might offer would be the one used to describe a normal 
individual. When an individual child or adult speaks with- 
out drawing adverse attention to his speech, he is said to 
have normal speech. If, however, his speech is unusually 
conspicuous because of some wide deviation from accus- 
tomed mode of utterance, it is said to be defective or dis- 
ordered. This standard of normal speech will vary with the 
locality or the times; for example, the standards for normal 
speech in the Kentucky mountains would certainly not be 
accepted in Boston, London, or Brooklyn. This definition 
of normal speech, therefore, can only be applied to the 
mechanics of speech and not to speech as a whole: that is, as 
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a medium of expression. Nor should the teacher accept this 
as a universal standard holding under all circumstances. 
Correct speech, good speech should be the aim always. In 
the eyes of the teacher, it should be that habitual manner 
of speaking which expresses clearly, concisely, intelligibly, 
audibly, and pleasingly the ideas in the mind of the speaker. 

All, I think, will agree that speech is first of all a tool and 
a skill. It is the ability to utter articulate sound. The use 
of this tool distinguishes man from all other creatures. The 
first step, therefore, in teaching speech is to give the child 
its proper and correct use. This means primarily, voice 
cultivation, good articulation, pronunciation, and enuncia- 
tion of words. This is an indispensable asset. It will be 
something on which to build, a skill that can serve the 
individual in every department of active life. However, 
speech is more than merely a tool or a skill. It is also the 
power of using words to express thoughts. It is thus con- 
cerned with human relations, attitudes, knowledge, and be- 
havior of individuals. It can and does affect the individual’s 
relations with others. In this sense, speech has been defined 
as the mastery of those skills which make for a more per- 
fect adjustment of the human relations of an individual. 
In this sense it has a moral value. The second Command- 
ment of God is “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
Thy God in vain,” and we are all under the law of charity 
in speech. The sins of the tongue are far reaching as a 
source of evil and scandal. 

Our second question is, “Why should we teach speech or 
what should be the objectives of an elementary-school speech 
program? The answer to the first part of this question is 
the obvious need for speech training in the schools. This 
need will vary with the social class of the school population, 
but there are few if any groups of children entering the 
kindergarten or first grade that do not require training in 
speech. The foundation of the child’s speech habits are 
formed in the home. The importance of this early training 
needs to be brought home to parents. Many children arrive 
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at school with only the rudiments of speech and have to be 
taught, not only to acquire new sounds, but, to understand 
a language which appears to them entirely different from 
that of their parents. In many instances he has to be broken 
of what we call “baby talk.” The child learns words by 
the sound as they are given him by parents or older mem- 
bers of the family. If the parents speak to him constantly 
in baby talk, that is the only language he is going to know 
when he enters school. In this whole subject of teaching 
speech in the elementary school, there must be cooperation 
between the teachers and parents. In many cases this is 
impossible; hence, the efforts of the teacher are counter- 
acted by the bad speech habits of the members of the child’s 
family. As these children grow older they often become 
bilingual. They speak one language in school and another in 
their homes. They leave school at fourteen and, unless they 
have the good fortune to associate with children of better 
understanding, in a few years the school speech is forgotten 
and the home speech remains. 

Since the school cannot always secure cooperation with 
the home in this matter of speech—that would mean prac- 
tically a re-education of the parents—it must do whatever 
it can to inculcate good habits of speech. Good speech train- 
ing in the school does not mean special courses, classes, or 
text. The entire speech program can be integrated with 
other classes, such as reading and English. Certain extra- 
curricular activities can also be effectively utilized. The 
following aims or objectives might be helpful: 

(1) Develop the child’s voice so that he learns to speak 
out. a voice which is easily heard, pleasing, and varied. 
Here the child should be made voice conscious. The first 
purpose of speech is to be heard and understood. 

(2) Help the children to acquire knowledge of and appre- 
ciation for the part that good articulation, enunciation, and 
pronunciation plays in speech. They should be taught how 
to produce correctly all the vowel and consonant sounds in 
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our language. Daily articulatory drills on sounds and com- 
binations are an effective aid in this respect. 

(3) Improve the child’s skill in the use of oral language. 
With the emphasis on silent reading much speech training 
has been lost. This should be restored wherever possible. 
Silent reading to the neglect of oral reading aloud results 
oftentimes in the lack of understanding of the pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

(4) Thinking processes should be developed. Here vocab- 
ulary is of great importance. Children should be encour- 
aged to ask the meaning of words. The use of slang should 
be discouraged. We have all heard many stories of the 
misuse and misunderstanding of words, stories like that of 
the little girl in the geography lesson. Next to the little girl 
was a small boy. The question was asked, “On what river 
is London?” “The Thames,” whispered the boy. The little 
gir! put up her hand and said: “The River Thames.” The 
next question was, “On what river is Dublin?” “Gosh!” 
gasped the boy, so she again put up her hand and said: “The 
River Gosh.” The child must be taught the correct mean- 
ing of words. He must learn how to acquire and assimilate 
ideas from various sources, to evaluate material and draw 
conclusions, then to organize and present them to others. 

(5) The child should also be introduced to those speech 
situations which he will have to encounter as a participant 
in democratic society. This means he should have an op- 
portunity to ask and answer questions intelligently, to join 
in informal discussions, read aloud well, to speak to an audi- 
ence, conduct a meeting, learn parliamentary law, etc. 

(6) Finally, another aim should be to develop the grace- 
ful, poised, and coordinated physical action of the whole 
body, which contributes to the meaning which the child is 
expressing vocally. A responsive voice needs a responsive 
body. 

These are the chief aims and objectives of an elementary 
speech-training program. The same kind of program 
should be carried out on the higher level of the secondary 
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school. More and more high schools are introducing spe- 
cial courses in speech as are also many colleges. On the 
higher educational levels there are more opportunities for 
extracurricular training, such as elocution, dramatics, de- 
bates, and other student activities. However, only recently 
—and even now not on a widespread scale—has speech 
work been given recognition in secondary schools as an im- 
portant area of education. 


If speech training is necessary for all school children, 
then it must be of special importance in the training of the 
teacher. Obviously, the universal training of pupils must 
be given by the classroom teacher; hence, all teachers need 
some special training. One of the reasons given for the 
sad lack of attention to speech in both the elementary and 
secondary schools, has been the attitude of professional 
teachers of speech in colleges and universities. The em- 
phasis has long been placed on the training of speech teach- 
ers. But there are two ways of looking at the problem of 
training teachers with reference to speech. One is the 
education of speech teachers and the other the speech edu- 
cation of teachers. The latter viewpoint is now being recog- 
nized and acted upon by teacher-training colleges all over 
the country where courses in speech for the training of the 
prospective teacher are being made obligatory. 

In the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
1933, the recommendations and proposals relative to the 
speech education of teachers was not for specialists, but for 
every teacher. That every teacher in elementary school, 
high school, or college should be a master of the art of 
speaking, goes almost without challenge. Statemeyer and 
Bruner, in their work, “Rating Elementary School Courses 
of Study,” list some of the speech activities of the element- 
ary-school teacher as follows: reading aloud, story-telling 
dramatizations, oral composition, phonics, phonetics, some 
speech correction, and some diagnosis of simpler speech dis- 
orders. To a smaller degree such areas of work comprise a 
part of the work of the secondary-school teacher. There are 
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other types of speech activities common to both groups, such 
as holding personal conferences, giving commands, making 
requests, conducting recitations, making announcements, 
giving individual help. Sanderson (“The Speech Curricu- 
lum in Teachers Colleges,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
April, 1932) holds that, “Every teacher must not only 
possess speech skills and knowledge; she must be able to 
help her students to an adequate command and appreciation 
of cur most characteristic and essential activity—speech.” 


In the secondary-school field, a large percentage of teach- 
ers is required to direct extracurricular activities. Of 
these, speech activities form an important part. Included 
in these are plays, pageants, operettas, movies, folk songs, 
debating, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, school forums, 
and other forms of speaking activities. Success in any of 
these activities will in a large measure depend upon the 
teacher’s speech skill and proficiency. In fact it is obvious 
that any successful school-speech program will depend upon 
the interest and efficiency of the teacher; hence, the neces- 
sity for special speech education for the teacher. This 
education or training should be such as to enable her, first, 
to do more effective teaching; second, to set an example of 
good speech; third, to discern needs for correction of 
pupils; fourth, to give certain correctional assistance; and 
fifth, to identify cases for reference to qualified persons 
when disability is serious. 

Harry G. Barnes, in a work entitled: “Speech Teaching: 
A Vital Problem in Public Education,” Austin, Texas, 1937, 
lists the goals in respect to speech for teachers. 

“All teachers should present certain personal qualifica- 
tions and a certain minimum of training in speech. They 
should have a pleasant, flexible voice, their speech pattern 
should be characterized by correct and accurate formation 
of the speech sounds, their pronunciation must be accept- 
able. They should be well adjusted, poised, evidence no 
peculiar bodily mannerisms. They must be able to speak 
effectively either extemporaneously or while reading aloud 
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from the printed page. They must be able to diagnose, 
recognize the more common speech deficiencies and initiate 
necessary remedial instruction. They must be able to recog- 
nize severe disorders and know when to call upon the physi- 
cian or the speech pathologist for help. They must be aware 
of what constitutes adequate speech as the basis for estab- 
lishment of the goals of instruction. They must know the 
basic principles incorporated in the fundamental processes 
of speech (adjustment to the speaking situation, symbolic 
formulation and expression, articulation and phonation) ; 
they must have a knowledge of vocal anatomy and physi- 
ology, phonetics, the speaker-audience relationship, clinical 
approaches to the diagnosis and treatment of speech defects. 
Every teacher should receive such training as a part of the 
basic teacher-training program (pp. 15, 16).” 

These goals, of course, represent the ideal. Unquestion- 
ably, it will be a long time before most of our teachers attain 
them. However, Doctor Barnes does call our attention to 
the importance of this matter of speech training for 
teachers. 

In our Catholic schools and teacher-training institutions, 
we have not sufficiently recognized the need of special speech 
education. At least we have done very little about it. There 
is no question of its importance and need. We have our 
share of speech-defective children. Few, if any, schools 
have specialists available to whom we can refer these chil- 
dren. Why could we not have some teachers of speech in a 
school system to whom we can send the defective for special 
training? A flexible program could offer short courses in 
conversational speech, voice improvement, development of 
poise and confidence, speech correction, pronunciation, 
enunciation, and many skills taken for granted. At least 
we can call the attention of our teachers’ colleges to the 
need of speech education of teachers. This would react 
upon the classroom and at least the 96 per cent so-called 
normal children could receive better training in speech. 
There is a need. Better speech of children will add much 
to their happiness and efficiency in adult life. 
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MOTIVATING CORRECT SPEECH* 


SISTER M. FLORENCE, S.S.N.D., DIOCESAN COUNSELLOR, 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Father Pitt’s reference to the American language recalls 
an article by Michael Miller printed in the America (4:46T- 
469) some years ago. Mr. Miller asks us to suppose that 
America had no written language, no dictionaries, no gram- 
mar. Suppose, too, that a missionary came over from Eu- 
rope; and, in addition to his spiritual duties, made a hobby 
of compiling an American dictionary and grammar. He 
would, naturally, have only his ear to go by; therefore, he 
would write down each word or phrase he heard as he heard 
it and try to get its exact meaning. Let us examine some 
of his early notes. 

“T have been trying to concentrate on the pronouns. I 
begin to find a most extraordinary law running through 
this language. Thus the second person singular and plural 
of the personal pronoun is ‘ya,’ (pronounced ‘yuh’). But 
it combines with the verbs and makes new verbal forms. 
Thus ‘whacha doin?’ means ‘what are you doing?’; ‘howya 
feelin?,’ or sometimes ‘howyra feelin?,’? means ‘how are you 
feeling?.’ ‘Wareya bin?’ is a good example; it means ‘where 
have you been” though I have also noted ‘warevya, howyva,’ 
ete. 

“Today I distinguished a future combining verb-form. 
A man said to me, ‘wenlya be back this way?’ (‘This way’ 
seems to mean ‘here’; ‘be back’ I know means ‘return.’) 
That ‘l’ seems, therefore, to point the way to a future”... 

For another day we read: “Today I had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in understanding a Bawstonian. I became intensely 
fascinated by him. He saw me watching him. I caught 
his eye in the middle of a speech. I think I blushed. To 
cover up my embarrassment, I said in my best accent: 

“ ‘Scuse muh, svurry harrd tunnerstanya. Yuh speakin 
Amurrican?’ 


* A discussion of the paper by Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Ph.D. 
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“He laughed heartily. 

“ “Of course not,’ he said ‘I speak English.’ ” 

If the objectives for the teaching of correct speech which 
Father Pitt suggests are to be reached, the problem of 
motivation needs careful consideration. The vital impor- 
tance of motivation in any aspect of education cannot be 
overestimated. Without it, growth on the part of the 
learner is quite impossible. With it, wonders can be accom- 
plished. 

What is motivation? According to Saint Thomas Aquinas 
(1:348) motive may be defined as “anything that is repre- 
sented to the intellect as a value realizable through an act 
of volition.” This definition imposes a two-fold task on the 
teacher training children to form habits of correct speech: 

(1) Children must be made conscious of the importance 
of correct speech. 

(2) They must be convinced that they can learn to speak 
correctly if they want to learn. 

Briefly stated, children must be given a desire to speak 
well and an interest in bettering their speech habits. 

The task of changing language habits is one of the hardest 
and most expensive, in terms of time and effort, the teacher 
has to undertake. How is she to accomplish it? A search 
of the literature on motivation, that “most difficult as well 
as most vital problem in psychology in general and in edu- 
cation in particular” (6:168), results in little that furnishes 
specific guides for the classroom teacher. As Thompson 
says, “We are a very long way from anything approaching 
a science of motivation and even worse off when it comes 
to the art of motivation” (6:187) ; however, the following 
suggestions may help the teacher toward acquiring a good 
technique of motivation in her struggle to train children 
to speak English correctly: 

(1) “Nature has given us a start in educational motiva- 
tion” (6:177) through the natural desire of children for a 
feeling of pleasantness, for self-expression, for status in 
the group, and for the spirit of play. Artificial motiva- 
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tion, that is, “the art of creating a desire for action on the 
part of another” (6:179), will be most efficient when it 
is allied to the native drives in children. 


(2) If the inclinations, talents, and needs of each child 
are to guide the teacher in her technique of motivation, 
she must make a thorough study of the individual differ- 
ences of her pupils. Doctor Durrell says, “In any successful 
program of motivation, the materials of instruction must 
be adjusted to the child’s ability and learning rate. . . 
Even the most carefully motivated program will be ineffec- 
tive where adjustment is incorrect” (2:100). If the Eng- 
lish program is to be correctly adjusted, close observation 
on the part of the teacher seems to be the best way to dis- 
cover the language habits of children. 

(3) Any type of motivation should be judged by its suc- 
cess in establishing habits of correct speech, for “until a 
language form is definitely established as a habit, it has 
not been taught” (3:242). While children have one lan- 
guage for the playground and another for the classroom 
which makes them painfully conscious of correct speech, 
they have not been taught to speak correctly. 

(4) The active cooperation of all the teachers in the 
school is essential if the English program is to be effective. 
This means that each teacher must motivate her teaching 
in terms of what has happened in the speech training of 
her pupils and what is yet to happen. She must know the 
standards of English set up at each level and must under- 
stand her contribution to the development of each partic- 
ular objective. To illustrate: One of the aims in oral com- 
position in grade eight may be to preside at or take part in 
a meeting following correct parliamentary procedure and 
rules. If the first-grade teacher knows this objective is 
listed for mastery in grade eight, she begins to lay the 
foundation for teaching it by conducting very simple little 
meetings in grade one. If these meetings are Sodality 
meetings, she will also be training children to become 
articulate Catholics. 
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(5) A large part of the education of children is accom- 
plished through imitation. Imitation is an important fac- 
tor in training children to speak correctly. Stuart Pratt 
Sherman once said, “The poor oral reading of many school 
children is but the reflection of the poor reading of their 
teachers and parents” (5). May the correct, well-modu- 
lated, beautiful English of the teacher be reflected in the 
speech habits of her pupils. 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD 


REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Pu.D., LL.D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The fundamental purpose for which the Catholic school 
system has been established in our land is to teach our chil- 
dren the religion of Jesus Christ. While this is true of our 
high schools, colleges, and universities, it is particularly 
true of our parochial schools. To make Christ and His 
teachings living and vivid realities to our children is to lay 
the foundation upon which the whole superstructure of 
higher Catholic education must be built. To plant the seed 
of the Catholic philosophy of life in the fertile minds and 
hearts of our young boys and girls is the noble task to 
which thousands of nuns and Brothers have consecrated 
their lives. To provide the buildings and equipment neces- 
sary, our laity bear the heavy burden of double taxation. 


Because the teaching of religion in our parochial schools 
is of such supreme importance, it is well for us from time 
to time to see what might be done to vitalize still further 
that teaching and thus to achieve in the highest degree the 
essential purpose for which the whole parochial-school sys- 
tem exists. This can be done by studying those movements 
which ever and anon sweep over the civilization of our land, 
and even of the world, and leave their imprint upon the 
life and thought of our day. 

To be effective, education must gear into the needs of the 
times. It must prepare students to meet the heresies and 
the paganizing tendencies which spring up in practically 
every decade and which give the era its characteristic 
thought contours and action patterns. Since civilization is 
dynamic and not static, education must likewise be dy- 
namic, ever adapting itself to the changes in the objective 
world in which we live. 

“Are you hitting the bull’s-eye?” asked Bob Zuppke of 
some coeds at Illinois who were following a class in archery. 
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“T don’t know what they are hitting,’ replied one coed 
to whom the manipulation of the bow and arrow was still 
a difficult and arduous task. “All I know,” she added, “‘is 
thac they’re going away from here.” 

The effective teacher must know more than that the words 
she utters are going from her. She must know that they are 
hitting the bull’s-eye in the form of the pet fallacies in 
contemporary thought and action. 

What, then, are the movements which like tidal waves 
have swept across our civilization and which have pro- 
foundly affected the pattern of our thinking and the mores 
of social action? 


THE DOMINANT HERESY 


We would single out totalitarianism as the dominant 
heresy of our day. The dogma that the state has authority 
over the individual in all the important aspects of life, not 
only civic, but economic, social, cultural, and religious as 
well, and that all the basic rights which he possesses have 
come to him from the fountain-head of the state, is the 
fertile breeding ground of the dictatorships which have set 
the world in flames. It has opened Pandora’s box of multi- 
tudinous strife and many evils. Education, if it is to be 
realistic and is to prepare the individual for the world in 
which he must live, cannot ignore this heresy. To do so 
would mean, not only sending the pupil out unprepared to 
cope with the prime heresy of our day, but it would also 
mean, the failure of education to safeguard its own freedom. 

Communism, nazism, fascism are but three variants of 
this same basic heresv, that the authority of the state over 
the individual is absolute, and that its aggrandizement con- 
stitutes the chief. if not the sole, end for which the indi- 
vidual exists. In this ideology the individual is reduced to 
the status of a small cog in the vast machine of the state 
which rides like a juggernaut over the bodies of those recal- 
citrants who refuse to surrender rights which they regard 
as God-given and inalienable. 
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His Holiness, Pius XI, thus condemned the heresy of 
totalitarianism: “He who takes the race, or the people, or 
the State, or the form of Government, the bearers of the 
power of the State or other fundamental elements of human 
society—which in the temporal order of things have an 
essential and honorable place—out of the system of their 
earthly valuation, and makes them the ultimate norm of all, 
even of religious values, and deifies them with an idolatrous 
worship, perverts and falsifies the order of things created 
and commanded by God. Such a one is far from true belief 
in God and a conception of life corresponding to true belief.” 
While the Holy Father was speaking specifically of nazism, 
his words apply to all variants of this basic theory. 

As a result of deifying the state, both nazists and com- 
munists have sought to dethrone Christ and to cripple and 
exterminate the Church. While traveling through Germany 
in the summer of 1939, the writer met priests who told of 
Storm-Troop leaders who, in public addresses, referred to 
Christ as “that swine,” and of school teachers who spoke 
of Him in their classrooms as “that Jewish tramp.” 

The war of extermination which Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin have waged against Christianity is too familiar to 
need elaboration here. Russia and Spain have run red with 
the blood of Christians who dared to oppose the advance of 
the Marxist juggernaut. 


GoD—SOURCE OF RIGHT 


Education, even in the parochial school, must deflate this 
pompous heresy, strutting like a tyrant though the high- 
ways of the world. In simple language and with abundant 
illustrations, our teachers can drive home to their students 
the elementary truth that God and not the state is the 
fountain-head of basic human rights. They can set forth 
the fundamental truths, so well expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent:—That all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
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that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern-. 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

This noble declaration, which expresses so well the Amer- 
ican philosophy of government, mirrors with equal authen- 
ticity the Catholic viewpoint.. The sanctity of the human 
personality, the unique dignity of man, and his inherent 
right to moral freedom, stem from the Christian teaching 
that man has been made in the image and likeness of God, 
that he is a moral personality whose development neces- 
sitates freedom of action and thus begets moral responsi- 
bility for human conduct. Without freedom, man as a 
moral personality shrivels to the lowly status of a serf, a 
chattel, a beast of burden, to be used in any manner and for 
any purpose which the all-powerful state decrees. 


WuHo STANDS BETWEEN? 


What is not less important than armies and navies to 
emancipate man from the iron heels of the dictators is the 
recognition of the vital truth which Christianity has pro- 
claimed in all ages, namely, that God is the ultimate foun- 
tain-head of human right and liberty. He is the divine 
author of the moral law, which alone protects man from the 
tyranny of the dictator. When the primacy of God is no 
longer recognized, the moral order falls by the wayside, and 
man becomes a puppet in the hands of the all-powerful 
state. An attack upon.God, such as the dictators have 
launched, is in reality an attack upon man and his essential 
liberty. It is short-sighted not to see that a state’s war on 
God and religion ends by making slaves of its citizens. For 
if God be removed, who stands between them and dictators? 
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Let America heed the vital truth exemplified by the agony 
of the world today, and foster religion and the spiritual life 
among its citizens. Let America encourage and provide for 
the religious education of its future citizens, so that justice, 
charity, and respect for the rights of others will dwell in 
their hearts. More potent than an army of brass-buttoned 
policemen in keeping law and order among citizens, is the 
sensitive conscience which dwells in the individual and 
which prompts him to love mercy, to do justly, and to walk 
humbly with his God. The conscience which does not sink 
its roots into the subsoil of religious faith, nor shoot its 
antennae beyond the roof of the skies, misses alike the music 
of divine inspiration and the thunder of divine commands. 

The best way of conserving our imperilled democracy 
against the danger of dictatorship abroad or at home, of 
lessening our staggering toll of crime, and of preserving 
our freedom and democracy, is to enthrone God in the life 
of our nation, and to observe the moral order which derives 
its vitality and its sanctions from that supreme Judge to 
whom every citizen must ultimately render an account. 
God is the wellspring of our basic human rights, the Under- 
writer of the moral order, the divine Guarantor of the ulti- 
mate invincibility of truth, justice, and righteousness, and 
the best protection against crime, war, and tyranny. 


These are the truths which will deflate the swaggering 
heresy of totalitarianism and nail it to the mast. These 
are the vital teachings of our holy Christian Faith which, 
if driven home to the children in our schools, will immunize 
them against the virus of the heresy which has poisoned 
the minds of hundreds of millions of people in the world 
today and is threatening it with chaos and anarchy. 


UNDERTOW OF PAGANISM 


What is a second movement sweeping with growing vehe- 
merce over our civilization, of which the realistic and effec- 
tive educator must take cognizance? It is that strong 
undertow of twentieth-century paganism which is pulling 
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such a large section of our population from the ancient 
moorings of honor and decency. A powerful current of 
black paganism, declares our Holy Father, Pius XII, is 
“sweeping over peoples today, carrying along in its onward 
rush newspapers, magazines, moving pictures, breaking 
down the barriers of self-respect and decency, undermining 
the foundations of Christian culture and education.” 


In the summer of 1940, priests in Ireland told the writer 
that the purity of the faith of their people was menaced by 
the papers and magazines streaming in with their cargo of 
filth and obscenity from the London presses. Not long ago a 
prominent Canadian priest called attention to the baneful 
pagan influence of American magazines upon the Catholic 
people of Canada. 

Concrete examples of the paganizing influence of which 
the Holy Father warned, are cited in a survey of American 
magazines conducted by the United Catholic Organizations 
Press Relations Committee. The survey shows that Cath- 
olics live in a social climate hostile to the Faith, and in a 
world in which such pagan practices as divorce, birth-con- 
trol by contraceptive devices, abortion, euthanasia, and 
sterilization are hailed as symptoms of modern progress. 
Let me cite a few instances from the Committee’s Survey, 
as reported in America. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, with a circulation of 3,650,- 
318, ran a serial ‘“Marriage is a Private Affair,” which por- 
trays a physician telling a woman with moderately ad- 
vanced tuberculosis that it would be suicide for her to go 
through with her pregnancy. He insists on an abortion, 
though the woman does not want it. In a later issue of the 
Journal appears a letter from a real-life doctor denouncing 
the story-doctor as dismally wrong in his advice, and intro- 
ducing hospital statistics to buttress his contention. 

Comments the real-life doctor: “Since the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has a very large circulation, I am sure many women 
have become unduly alarmed by the opinions expressed in 
the story.” One shudders to contemplate the untold thou- 
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sands of unborn babies who may have been murdered be- 
cause of this one story. “Plan for Parenthood,” an article 
heavily on the clinical side, plugs for artificial semination. 
“T Collect People” belittles Lourdes, describes Alexis Carrel 
as believing “the most improbable miracles” there. “Jour- 
nal’s End,” an essay, says the Bible is to be read “not for 
religion’s sake... but as an exercise in magnificent 
English...” 

The Reader’s Digest, with a circulation of more than 
4,000,000, selected the notorious atheist, Bertrand Russel, 
to provide in this desperate crisis in the world’s history, a 
Godless philosophy in “A Philosophy for You in These 
Times.” The same magazine also ran a condensed novel, 
“This Above All,” in which faith is made to appear irra- 
tional. Moreover, an unmarried girl has sinful relations 
with a soldier. She confesses to her father, a doctor, who 
declares there is nothing blameworthy in such relations. 
He “laughs, warmly” over the incident. Comments the 
reviewer : “And this is considered fit reading for the Amer- 
ican home.” 

The Redbook, whose circulation is 1,297,396, published an 
article entitled “Have You a Religion?,’’ wherein evil and 
the existence of a personal devil are denied. The individual, 
dissatisfied with his own religion, is advised to create a 
new one for himself. The magazine paid $100 for this 
tirade against parents: “You gave us the church—the 
ostrich-minded church, still preaching the doctrines of the 
eighteenth century. How could we accept both the church 
and Darwin?” 

Cosmopolitan, with a circulation of 1,547,198, presented 
an article, ‘““New Evidence,” in which a doctor approves 
euthanasia. In “The Least Thing,” an unhappy wife places 
her fate on the movements of an ant crawling across a table. 
If the ant turns one way, she will elope with the man pay- 
ing for her dinner; if it turns right, she will go back to her 
husband. “Marion Alive,” described as a “frank and im- 
passioned life story of a modern woman,” presents a hero- 
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ine, who, though the mother of three adult sons, decides to 
spend the night with a man about half her age. “... all 
her scruples seemed ridiculous and petty.” 


“LOVE IS TO Do...”? 


She concludes: “Love is to do the wrong thing and to 
know it is wrong and keep on doing it just the same.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, circulation, 99,715, prints an arti- 
cle stating: “Mrs. Dewey did not believe in birth control. 
Notwithstanding her free-thinking grandparents, she held 
some streak of prudish puritanism that made her think it 
wicked to decide when and under what conditions you are 
going to bear children.” The same article mentions with 
apparent approval a professor who began his course by 
remarking: “Now when I mention God, I want the class 
to relax!” Another article refers to the “dogmatic tyranny” 
of the Catholic Church in pre-Reformation days. 

In Good Housekeeping, whose circulation is 2,306,596, 
appeared a story, “Just a Boy and Girl Thing,” which treats 
of the guilty pair in pre-marital relations approvingly. 
“The Golden Road” regards divorce as the logical way out 
of marital snarls. 

The American Mercury published “The Anatomy of 
Loneliness,”’ in which Thomas Wolfe, referring to Christ, 
sounds this pagan note: “I can only say that I could not 
make his way my own.” The story, “Say a First Goodbye,” 
glorifies a companionate marriage. In apparent imitation 
of the New Yorker, the Mercury used the Name of Jesus 
profanely. 

Harper’s prints this by John Steinbeck: “. . . left to her 
own devices, she invariably drifted to those dirty-faced chil- 
dren who, if they went to Sunday school at all, worshipped 
sticks and stones in the basement of the Catholic church.” 

Time, a purported purveyor of news, with a circulation 
of 805,345, in its November 17, 1941, issue, adds yet an- 
other to its long list of articles misrepresenting the Church 
in its usual smart-alec, flippant style. Throwing its weight 
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against the thesis (which is highly probable) that Jefferson 
and the Founding Fathers imbibed their political philosophy 
indirectly from Saint Thomas Aquinas, Time trotted out a 
lot of truncated quotations, lifted from their context, from 
Pope Leo XIII, by which, so said the news-magazine, “the 
indignant Pontiff” denounced most of Jefferson’s political 
principles. By this action, Time made it appear that Pope 
Leo condemned the American principles of equality, free- 
dom, self-rule, popular sovereignty, ete. Rev. Charles C. 
Chapman, Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, 
forwarded to Time a long, well-documented communication, 
pointing out that Time “overlooked the fact that all of these 
principles can be interpreted in an atheistic, Nineteenth- 
Century Rationalistic sense, or in a Theistic, Christian, 
Catholic, and American sense. ... Leo XIII, in a marvel- 
ously clear manner, has separated the true interpretation 
from the false, giving both.” Father Chapman then dis- 
cussed at length each principle, quoting liberally from the 
Encyclicals, and demonstrated clearly that Pope Leo had 
by no means condemned the principles which Time said he 
did. Father Chapman requested Time to correct its distor- 
tion of the Pope’s teaching, “in justice to Catholics, who by 
implication, are accused of un-Americanism.” In a letter, 
Time admitted that “the fuller citations you make from 
Leo XIII do make it plain that his Encyclical of April 20 has 
much more in common with Jefferson’s principles than the 
summary of it which Time quoted,” but stated it would 
“probably” not print any correction of its erroneous pres- 
entation. 

McCall’s Magazine, with a circulation of 3,150,195, ran 
a story, “No Thief Can Steal My Love.” A father and son 
fall in love with the same woman, a schoolmate of the 
mother. Says the mother to her son: “Don’t think hard 
of your father (tears were on her lashes) .. . at forty- 
three does it hurt one to feel a bit of a devil? He’s worked 
so steadily for us, been so loyal all these years.” The son 
replies: “Mother, you are simply wonderful!” 
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On this note of utter nonsense and of unblushing pagan- 
ism we end the citations of specific instances of the pagan- 
izing influences pouring into the social milieu in which our 
pupils will live. If these magazines ran in large red print 
the label “poison” along with the skull and cross-bones on 
their poisonous pages, they would at least give their readers 
a chance to escape from those miasmic swamps of pagan 
obscenity. Is it not evident that we must redouble our 
efforts in the classroom to build deep and strong the founda- 
tions of a sturdy Christian character which will stand up 
under the daily bombardments of semi-pagan magazines, 
cinemas, and stage shows? The long run of Tobacco Road 
on the stage and on the screen is evidence enough that these 
two latter instrumentalities are not second to the magazines 
in the paganizing influence they exert upon the general 
public. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Against the rulers 
of the world of darkness and against the spirits of wicked- 
ness in high places we must arm the pupils in our schools, 
as Saint Paul sought to arm the Ephesians, when he said 
to them: “Therefore take unto you the armour of God, 
that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and to stand 
in all things perfect. Stand, therefore, having your loins 
girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of jus- 
tice, and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one.” 2 

The dominant motif running through all the teaching of 
religion must be the motif sounded by the Apostle to the 
Gentiles: “Be not deceived, God is not mocked. For what 
things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he 
that soweth in his flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corrup- 
tion. But he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall 
reap life everlasting.” ? 





t Eph. 6:13-17. 
* Gal, 6:7-9. 
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RELIGION AND CHARACTER 


In his immortal Farewell Address, the Father of our 
country sounded a warning, the truth of which has been 
proven to the hilt by the century and a half of our national 
life. “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispen- 
sable supports. . . . Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle.” 

Equally memorable is the admonition of Cardinal New- 
man: “Carve the granite with a razor, moor the vessel with 
a thread of silk. Then you may hope with such keen and 
delicate instruments as human reason and human knowl- 
edge to contend against those giants, the passions and the 
pride of men.” 

Let me cite here the testimony of a man who enjoyed 
the respect and admiration of the youth of America as have 
few men in our day—the late Knute Rockne. Speaking to 
a commission investigating modern education, Rockne said: 
“If I have learned any one fact in my twenty years of work 
with boys, it’s this—the most dangerous thing in American 
life today is that we’re getting soft, inside and out! We’re 
losing a forceful heritage of mind and body that was once 
our most precious possession. 

“‘We—these men and I—have given our lives to work- 
ing that flaccid philosophy out of our boys’ minds and 
bodies. We believe the finest work of man is building the 
character of man. We have tried to build courage and 
initiative, tolerance and persistence, without which the 
most educated brain in the head of man is not worth very 
much.” 

Our teaching of religion must implement these vital 
truths, and weave them into the warp and woof of the 
characters of our children. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


The third and last movement, which I shall just mention, 
which has swept across our world is the tidal wave of war. 
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The spirit of international strife which flames out period- 
ically into the wholesale slaughter of human beings consti- 
tutes the spiritual distemper of our day. That it is a mon- 
strous evil, that it throws into eclipse Christ’s teaching con- 
cerning mercy, meekness, and universal love, even of our 
enemies, and enthrones the passions of hatred and venge- 
ance, that it threatens the very existence of the civilized 
world, and constitutes the supreme tragedy of our times, 
no thinking person will deny. 


If civilization is to endure, we must find a way out of 
these ever-recurring wars—a way that leads to the organi- 
zation of a world court and a world sheriff for the mainte- 
nance of the peace of the world. For these instrumental- 
ities, our pontiffs, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and our present 
Holy Father, Pius XII, have long pleaded. We must begin 
in the early grades to eradicate the worst enemy of world 
peace, the spirit of scepticism, futility, and defeatism and 
replace it with the spirit of faith and optimism which 
springs from the teachings of Christ. We must begin our 
work for enduring peace, not in the arena of partisan 
politics, but, in the sanctuary of the school. 

“We must persistently show,” points out the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, “that a reign of peace 
is feasible, until this idea and this faith become a dominat- 
ing and effective element in the habitual thinking of the 
average man and woman.” Pope Pius XI summed up the 
matter when he said to Nicholas Murray Butler: “Tn order 
to reach a just and lasting peace, it is necessary that the 
love of peace be deep-rooted in the hearts of men.” That 
can best be done by starting the work for peace in the 
early grades and continuing through all of them into the 
high schools, colleges, and universities of our land. 

So much, then, for the three great movements which have 
swept across our modern world—the heresy of totalitarian- 
ism, the paganizing undertow inherent in much of our maga- 
zines, cinemas, and shows, and the conflagration of a world 
war. They constitute the challenge of our day. The real- 
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istic and courageous facing of these mighty influences upon 
the milieu in which our pupils will pass their lives will 
enable us to vitalize our teaching of religion so that it will 
immunize them against the infections and forearm them 
against the dangers they will inevitably face. 


A GLORIOUS LEGION 


One last word in closing. That word is a word of sincere 
praise and tribute to the magnificent work of our nuns 
and teaching Brothers in the parochial schools in the teach- 
ing of religion and, indeed, of all the other subjects as well. 
Our teachers bring to their task, not only the professional 
training of the pedagogue, but, a spirit of consecration and 
devotion which teaches them to see in each child the rich 
potentialities which are to be fashioned into the image of 
the Divine Model, Jesus Christ. They bring to their tasks 
the spirit of great artists who are content in their sculptur- 
ing with nothing short of their ideal of perfection. Our 
Sisters not only teach religion, they practice it. They not 
only teach by precept the virtues of the Christian religion, 
they exemplify them in their daily lives. 


We hear much today about the duty of teaching good 
citizenship. But what does that mean—other than respect 
for duly constituted authority, the practice of the Christian 
virtues, and the love of God and of our fellow man? When 
was the day when these were not taught in our schools? 
Who is there who will say that the systematic teaching of 
the Catholic religion in our schools has ever tended to pro- 
duce aught but good citizens? How can one be a good 
Catholic without being a good citizen? The teaching of 
children to be good citizens is not a new enterprise to our 
teaching Sisterhoods. That task began when the first 
parochial school in America opened its doors to receive the 
future citizens of our land and the future citizens of 
Heaven. That task shall continue until the last soul is 
gathered unto the arms of its God and Maker. 


Salus animarum, suprema lex—the salvation of souls, the 
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supreme law—has ever been the guiding principle of our 
nuns and teaching Brothers. With a courage that never 
falters and a zeal that never wanes, our Sisters and our 
Brothers have flung the rich talents of trained minds and 
consecreated hearts into the mighty enterprise of translat- 
ing into a living and abiding reality the age-old mandate of 
the Divine Master: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” 
Kipling tells us: 


There’s a Legion that never was ’listed, 
That carries no colours or crest. 
But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 


To that glorious legion fighting for Christ on all the far- 
flung battle lines, soldiers whose names are hidden from the 
world and known only to Christ, I pay a humble word of 
tribute. 
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PRIEST TALKS WITH TEACHERS 


REV. JOHN C. RYAN, DIRECTOR OF RELIGION, ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF DETROIT, MICH. 


The Church by Christ’s own command is the divinely 
appointed teacher of all men. To Peter and the Apostles 
Christ guaranteed infallibility in teaching, that the truth 
might prevail. The Pope and Bishops as successors are 
the divinely constituted teachers of our times. That their 
job may be accomplished, the Church has established the 
parish as the fundamental unit of Church organization. 
To the parish belongs the task of preserving the faith 
through the pulpit, the sacraments, and the school; of 
propagating the faith through prayer and instruction. In 
this job, we as teachers have a generous share. 


The Parochial School is an essential part of the teaching 
program of a parish. It is established for the education 
of ALL the Catholic children in the territory. Rich and 
poor, good, bad, and indifferent, of many and varied 
national origins, from all types of homes, each has a right 
to the blessings of the Church and the school. Regardless 
of their many differences, all these children have one thing 
in common—they are signed with the sign of the Living 
God in the Sacrament of Baptism. There may not be 
selective draft boards in any parish. 

As teachers, we priests and Sisters in the school officially 
represent the Church. By ordination and religious pro- 
fession we are committed to the service of the Church. 
We wear an official garb of the Church. We no longer 
represent ourselves with our own likes and dislikes. We no 
longer enjoy the right of possession of pet peeves. We no 
longer have a freedom of speech and action that may cut 
and burn. We are religious men and women whose goal is 
spiritual perfection accomplished through the service of 
the Church in our particular field. 

Today more than ever before, the loyalty of many to the 
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Church is a personal loyalty. Many an adult is attracted 
to the Church or repelled from it by the priest that he 
knows or contacts. Many a child remains in the Parochial 
School because of the influence of a particular Sister or 
Sisters upon his or her life. Our job at all times is to sell 
ourselves, to win good will, to increase confidence, and to 
strengthen the attachments of child and parent to the 
Church through our dealings with them. At all times we 
officially represent the Church. 

An analysis of any parish reveals children from many 
types of homes. There is the child that comes from the 
home where the practice of faith is regular and solid. Such 
children through instruction and guidance of the classroom 
and home will grow in the knowledge and practice of faith. 
Each school has its quota of children from mixed marriages. 
A difference of religion in the home may create difficulties 
for the child in the practice of faith that must be under- 
stood and solved if possible. A third class comes from 
broken homes. The attachment of such children to the 
Church is conditioned by their everyday life. Lack of 
parental supervision, disturbed living conditions, and bad 
example make such children sensitive and often ashamed 
to practice their Faith. Our greatest problem arises among 
the children from indifferent homes. Such parents seldom 
practice their Faith. Religion has no active place in their 
life, their conversation, in their example. Their conspiracy 
of silence is damning. Children from such homes may lack 
enthusiasm and relish for religious exercises, even the es- 
sential; yet all these children are potential apostles for 
good in their homes if properly handled and trained. They 
are in many instances the life line of the Church into homes 
that otherwise could not be reached. Regardless of the 
many problems they present, we must keep these under 
our influence. They may be hard to deal with in the class- 
room and corridors. We may not—we dare not turn them 
loose until we have exhausted every means at our disposal 
to keep them with us. They may try our patience. They 
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may spoil some of our plans. They may wear us down. 
We cannot forget that they belong to us. They belong to 
the Church. They belong to Christ. At the Last Supper 
the Divine Teacher could say, “Of those whom Thou hast 
given Me, I have not lost one.” 


Our job today is a difficult one. The responsibility for 
the religious and secular training of the child is thrown 
upon us almost in its entirety. Yet, this job must be done. 
The parish school is the support of the Church. The suc- 
cess of each school depends upon the thoroughness of each 
individual teacher. My first thought is—do your class work 
exceptionally well. Essential skills, basic subjects, well 
mastered, no matter how monotonous the routine of it all 
is for us, contribute most to the child’s Christian forma- 
tion. In the teaching of Religion today, you have a two- 
fold job—(1) the imparting of accurate knowledge of 
faith. Each child, regardless of his mental capacity, must 
know and assimilate the essentials. It is not enough that 
he know their expression in defined formulae. It is not 
enough that he be able to repeat these or write them in a 
work book. He should be able to stand on his own two 
feet and express in his own words the religious principles he 
has learned. To be able to do this in the classroom pre- 
pares the way for similar use in the home. (2) More than 
this, each truth of faith developed should be applied in terms 
of specific acts to the child’s present life. The formation of 
habits of daily prayer, of prayerful assistance at Holy Mass, 
of carrying religion into the home, these are tasks that look 
to us for direction and supervision. To do this task suc- 
cessfully, we must learn to think in terms of the pupil’s 
life, not in terms of our own mode of life. We teach lay- 
men, not Religious. 

Secondly, I say—Know the neighborhood in which you 
live. While you are on a particular mission you are part 
of that neighborhood. Try to understand from the very 
first the social and economic conditions of the parish in 
which you work, of which you are a part. The Mother- 
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house may be in Pine Grove—an improved suburb. You 
may have been missioned for many years in St. Zita’s 
Academy in lovely Mellow Woods. Now you are stationed 
in St. John’s parish—near the tracks. Think in terms of 
the people with whom you live, to whom you have been 
sent. A walk through the streets of the parish will give 
you a partial picture of conditions as they really are. ‘All 
things to all men,” said Saint Paul. We must not be 
strangers to the people with whom we work. 

Thirdly, I say—Know the child. The child’s annual en- 
rollment card will give you the facts of his particular case. 
Such information is merely factual for the principal’s office. 
For you it is knowledge of the child committed to your 
care. Home conditions, the facts on the family, all will 
determine your work. Evaluations of previous teachers in 
writing may help you in your work. Never listen to gossip 
about a child. It may bias your good judgment. 

Be KIND. Every statement that you make in your class- 
rooms is a public statement. There are no “off-the-records” 
remarks in a classroom. Whatever you say may be re- 
peated in the rectory, at the Altar Society, over Brown’s 
supper table. We may know that Tommy Jones is just as 
slow as his dad was. We may know that Mary Smith is as 
bold as her mother was forty years ago when we first began 
to teach, but that is private information. It may never be 
uttered publicly. (Some one may hear what you say.) In 
the classroom we represent the Church. How many times 
we are frayed out after a hectic day or half-day—something 
happens which is the occasion for a sharp, sarcastic effusion 
that will create immediate silence and floor an unjust 
aggressor. Whenever I think of such occasions I recall 
the advice of a veteran superior to a junior teacher in her 
first year on a Mission, “Whenever you are tempted to say 
something sharp or biting, save it until after school and tell 
it to the whole community. They enjoy a good laugh—and 
you won’t have to tell it at the next Chapter of Faults.” 

The administration of our schools demands money for 
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maintenance. Some of our schools are tuition schools. 
For the most part textbooks must be bought and paid for 
by pupils. Here the utmost charity in planning must be 
displayed. It is a common place that the Catholic Schools 
are the schools of the poor. There is never any place for 
the public discussion of bad school debts. Marshall Field 
Company does not publish a bulletin of delinquent debtors. 
Children may be isolated for contagious diseases, never 
for failure to pay. A monthly or semester statement of 
finances rendered to parents is a Christian businesslike way 
of handling a delicate problem. The problem of money is a 
teacher or principal-parent relationship. 

Our demands for additional money must be in keeping 
with the conditions of the neighborhood in which we live. 
Uniforms, trousseaus for First Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation should be adopted according to purchasing power 
of the poorest family in the parish. Mission dues, ransoms 
for babies, special collections may be in themselves works 
of charity. The posting of delinquents on blackboards and 
bulletin boards changes these works of charity into the 
collection of bad debts. Nothing hurts a child more than 
the slightest embarrassment that comes from failure of 
parents to pay. Often the parents can pay and will not 
pay. Dare we take the risk of losing one? “Of those 
whom Thou hast given Me, I have not lost one.” 

Lastly I say—Know the parents of your children. The 
contact of a teacher with a parent is a contact of the Church 
with a home. Parents like to be recognized by us. A word 
of encouragement—a word of praise is music to their ears. 
Harry Hope may need some additional parental supervision. 
Talk to Mr. or Mrs. Hope about it. He is their child. 
He is your worry. Special problems of discipline or class 
work should be discussed promptly with parents. I say 
promptly—as soon as they arise. We owe this in justice 
to the parents, the child, the parish, in whose service we are 
engaged. Mrs. Jones may be a “battleaxe.” Mr. Henry 
may be a super-sensitive father. Our patience, kindness, 
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and understanding will save the particular situation—it 
will spare the Church. We have no obligation to become 
a doormat for cranks and unreasonable parents. With 
charity we can cover a multitude of mistakes. Cordial, 
just, and kindly contacts with non-Catholic or antagonistic 
parents may be the beginning of new interest in the Church 
or of more tolerant attitude toward religion in the home. 
In all our relationships with parents, we represent the 
Church. 

Today in a changing world the Church stands alone as 
the only source of abundant religious life. The Church 
grows as her members influence others by their knowledge 
and practice of faith. The parochial school has a job to do. 
We are the instruments under God to have a part in that 
work. We are Religious, obligated to perfection, conse- 
crated to the service of the Church. The parish school 
is that section of the vineyard in which we have been given 
a stake. Our zeal in dealing with every type of child, re- 
gardless of his problems, our charity in speech and action 
at all times, our kindness and patient understanding in 
dealing with parents will be a measure of the success of 
the Church in that parish in which we live. Sometimes 
we wonder if our work has been worth while. Sometimes 
we wonder if we have had any success. Yet we know that 
if we, as Religious, do the work of the classroom and office, 
with the technique of a professional teacher and the char- 
ity of one consecrated to the service of the Church we are 
bound to do good. “By their fruits you shall know them.” 

The following letter gives encouragement to do the job 
of the classroom thoughtfully and well: 

U.S. S. 
c/o Postmaster, 


San Francisco, 
January 3, 1942. 





“Dear Father: 


“Many thanks for the clippings that you sent me. 
I was sorry to read of the death of Sister John 
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t Francis. She was my teacher for three years. I 
e owe her the practice of my faith. 

" “She was a real teacher. She always had perfect 
| control, as we say here, yet she was always gentle 
‘ and kind. I never heard her say a harsh or sarcastic 
C word to anyone. Whatever she said, and she could 
h say plenty, she said privately. 


“T was an orphan adopted into a home in St. Mary’s 
és parish. Sister John Francis taught me what I know 
about my religion. She made everything we studied 
fit into our lives. She taught us as though she had 
g been brought up in our neighborhood. She taught 
h us to pray, and she made us pray. That was her 
e 

) 


@ 


theme song every day. No wonder that I never forget 
my prayers—no matter where I am. 

. “Father, I am,sending this little offering for a Mass. 
t It is not for Sister John Francis. She doesn’t need it. 
1G It is for her former pupils, that God may give them 
1 the courage to be worthy of her. 

“Sincerely, 

n “CHARLES PATTON.” 
“The religious teacher in the classroom represents the 
“ Church.” 
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CATHOLIC DEAF-EDUCATION 
' SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:00 P. M. 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association was held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on April 7, 8, and 9. In connection with this 
general meeting for all who are interested in the welfare 
of Catholic educational work, the Catholic Deaf-Education 
Section also held their annual meeting in the same hotel. 

One of the largest turnouts in recent’ years was in attend- 
ance at the first sectional meeting for the teachers of the 
deaf which was held on April 7. The roll call showed that 
the following attended the convention: 

Rev. Eugene Gehl, St. Francis, Wis., Chairman; Rev. 
Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Philadelphia, Pa., Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. Bernard DeCoste, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. 
James Fleming, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. Julian Grehan, 
C.SS.R., Kirkwood, Mo.; Rev. George Haye, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Rev. Joseph W. Heidell, C.SS.R., New Orleans, La.; Rev. 
Daniel Higgins, C.SS.R., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. 
Hoffman, S.J., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Sylvester Holbel, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Rev. Raymond Kalter, C.SS.R., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Edward Kartheiser, C.SS.R., Kirkwood, Mo.; Rev. John 
Kathrein, C.SS.R., Oconomowoc, Wis.; Rev. Paul Klenke, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Michael Lawlevicz, Chicago, III; 
Rev. Everett McPhillips, Pawtucket, R. I.; Rev. George 
Pausch, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rev. Godfrey Reilly, C.P., 
Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Anna Rose, C.S.J., University City, 
Mo.; Sr. Bernice Marie, 8.X., Cincinnati, Ohio; Sr. Mari- 
anna, C.S.J., University City, Mo.; Sr. M. Amata, S.S.N.D., 
Marerra, La.; Sr. Mary Ann, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sr. M. 
Aubert, C.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sr. M. Bertrand, O.S.F., St. 
Francis, Wis.; Sr. M. Dominic, C.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sr. 
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M. Ethel, O.S.F., St. Francis, Wis.; Sr. M. Georgine, 0.S.F., 
St. Francis, Wis.; Sr. M. Helena, C.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Sr. M. John Paul, C.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sr. M. Paulette, 
S.S.N.D., St. Paul, Minn.; Sr. M. Renee, O.S.F., St. Francis, 
Wis.; Sr. M. Reynildis, 0.S.F., St. Francis, Wis.; Sr. M. 
Thomasilla, O.S.F., St. Francis, Wis.; Sr. M. Wilma, O.S.F., 
St. Francis, Wis.; Sr. Rita Marie, 8.C., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Sr. Rose Gertrude, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sr. Rose Xavier, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Misses Abbott, Crofton, Dibos, Garrity, Haines, Mc- 
Carthy, McMahon, Magill, Pikna, Smyth, Warszewwski. 

Lay Teachers—Miss Flynn, Chicago, Ill.; Miss H. Herick, 
Fulton, Mo.; Miss M. Howe, Chicago, IIl.; Miss F. Waters, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

At the opening meeting of the Deaf-Education Section 
held in one of the meeting halls in the Stevens Hotel, the 
Most Reverend John B. Peterson, President General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, favored the 
group by making their conference the scene of his first visit. 
Bishop Peterson, who is head of the Manchester, N. H., 
diocese, addressed the meeting and warmly welcomed the 
delegates. He expressed his happiness at the large turnout 
of those interested in the cause of the deaf who had traveled 
to the convention from all parts of the country. 

“Hitherto,” said Bishop Peterson, “your meeting hall had 
more chairs than were necessary, but today the order is 
reversed. I assure you that next year a larger room will be 
assigned to you.” Later, in his visits to the various De- 
partments of the Educational Association, Bishop Peterson 
made mention of the interest of the priests, Sisters, and lay 
teachers in the Deaf Section. 

The first paper in the opening meeting was prepared by 
Miss Florence Waters of the Bureau of Education of St. 
Paul, Minn. The paper stressed the need for making known 
the need for a religious training for children with impaired 
or defective hearing. 

“Pioneering in the South,” a paper dealing with mis- 
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sionary work among deaf groups in various cities in the 
South and Southwest was the contribution of the Reverend 
Joseph W. Heidell, C.SS.R., Chaplain of the deaf in New Or- 
leans, La. A lively and interesting discussion followed until 
the time for adjournment of the meeting. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 

After the customary opening prayer, the Reverend Ber- 
nard C. DeCoste, Director of the Deaf of the Diocese of 
Trenton, N. J., delivered a paper on ‘‘Catechetical Instruc- 
tion in the State School.” Another paper, “Retreats to 
Deaf Children Attending State Schools,” was offered by 
the Reverend Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R., Ph.L., Moderator 
of the Deaf in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Demonstrations at this session were held at the Ephpheta 
School. Choral speaking was combined with morning 
prayer and allegiance to the flag under the direction of Miss 
Dibos, accompanied by Miss Magill at the piano. 

The fifth and sixth grades, under the supervision of Miss 
Dibos, gave a demonstration in the teaching of present-day 
Current Events and History. 

Miss Garrity showed some of the Language with the 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. The evidence of drill and 
the necessity for it was clearly shown in the diagram work. 

The afternoon session started at 2:00 o’clock with a paper 
on “Visual Aids and Teaching Language,” by Sister Anna 
Rose, C.S.J., of St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf at Uni- 
versity City, Mo. Her paper dealt with the various phases 
of visual aids designed to help the deaf child to grasp the 
intricacies of speech and language. The importance of 
using every possible avenue of approach in presenting and 
meeting the needs of the child was stressed by Sister Anna 
Rose. Some of the material presented by Sister was the 
work of pupils which had been carried over into art classes, 
thus providing excellent correlation. 

Following Sister Anna Rose’s paper, a round-table dis- 
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cussion took place in which all the Sisters exchanged ideas, 
commented on various methods, gave suggestions in de- 
veloping a curriculum for the deaf child. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:00 A. M. 

On the last day of the convention the group of priests and 
Sisters spent the day visiting the classes of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School in Chicago. Miss Mattocks, head of the 
school, aided by the members of her teaching staff gave an 
excellent insight into their methods by affording the visitors 
with a practical and interesting demonstration. 

Of special interest to the group was the adjustment- 
service teacher, Mrs. Cogney, who presented the Chicago 
Plan, adapted to the needs of the individual progress of the 
deaf child. 

Miss Graham, a pioneer in work for the deaf, imparted 
in a fascinating manner her methods in auricular training. 
She developed her exercises in a live and vital way, reacting 
very favorably on her attentive pupils. 

The Babbling Method by Josephine Avondino was ably 
demonstrated by Miss Powers. 

At the close of the school period, a short meeting was 
held in which the various resolutions considered at the 
convention meetings were read by the Reverend Godfrey 
Reilly, C.P., of Baltimore. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the delegates 
who attended the Deaf-Education Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association: 


RESOLUTIONS 
Be it Resolved: 

(1) That the spiritual plight and needs of the Deaf 
Child be brought to the immediate attention of 
the Hierarchy of the United States. 

(2) That where there are no Catholic Residential 
schools for the Deaf adjacent to the larger cities, 
that there be an attempt to establish a depart- 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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ment in the various Parochial Schools to fulfill 
the need. 
That through publicity the Section disseminate 
to the Catholic Laity where there are resident 
schools the dire need of placing Catholic Deaf 
children in Catholic Deaf Schools. (A com- 
mittee composed of Rev. Godfrey Reilly, C.P., 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, 
C.SS.R., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Everett Mc- 
Phillips, Pawtucket, R. I.; Rev. Raymond Kal- 
ter, C.SS.R., Detroit, Mich.; and Rev. Daniel 
Higgins, C.SS.R., Chicago, Ill., was chosen.) 
That the Section be characterized by the spirit 
that emanates from this idea: “Coming together 
is a beginning; keeping together is progress; 
working together is success.” 
That the members of this Section deeply appre- 
ciate the paternal interest of His Excellency, 
Most Rev. John B. Peterson in presiding at our 
opening session. 
That we are indebted to the Reverend Eugene 
Gehl, the Reverend Fathers, Sisters, and Eph- 
pheta School, for their untiring efforts in pro- 
moting the success of this convention. 

EUGENE GEHL, 

Chairman. 














PAPERS 


IS ONE HOUR WEEKLY ENOUGH? 


MISS FLORENCE A. WATERS, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


My place on your interesting program is not that of a 
teacher of the deaf, but of a field worker seeking equal 
spiritual opportunity for deaf children. I came to Chicago 
in search of answers to several questions, the way out of 
a maze into which I have wandered as a result of many 
home calls on parents of deaf children. 

In the St. Paul archdiocese our parochial-school work in 
the interest of hearing-handicapped children is concerned 
primarily with the hard of hearing, their finding, medical 
care, and educational adjustment in the normal classroom, 
or in our parochial-school special classes. These day classes 
are conducted for the more severely deafened children by 
two specially trained Sisters. The teaching methods are 
identical with those of all the parochial schools. Group 
electrical hearing aids are used and emphasis is placed on 
speech correction and lip-reading instruction. 

Realizing that there are differing opinions in the matter 
of classification of hearing-handicapped children as DEAF 
or HARD OF HEARING, it seems well to clarify my terms. 
The hard-of-hearing children under our care have experi- 
enced normal hearing long enough to have acquired speech 
and a sound foundation of language in the normal manner. 
Or, as in the special classes, they possess enough hearing 
and enough language background to enable us to build up 
the vocabulary through the ear with the aid of amplified 
sound. The majority of these children have indelible mem- 
ory patterns of the hearing world. 

In my reference here to the deaf child I have in mind 
one who must be taught speech artificially, even though this 
child may have a remnant of hearing. 
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Preceding our audiometric surveys in the parochial 
schools a questionnaire is sent into the homes. This covers 
any history of family deafness and so brings to light many 
of the deaf children of the archdiocese. The religious 
training of these deaf children becomes our concern, 
whether or not we are personally able to provide it. 

Rarely is a Catholic deaf child brought to our attention 
who has already been placed in a Catholic school for the 
deaf. Our problem, then, centers in the public-school child 
and the pre-school child. 

My interest, here, is not with the relative merits of the 
day school and the residential school from a secular view- 
point, but only with the evident urgent need of adequate 
spiritual training for many deaf children who are not in 
Catholic schools. A good Catholic home is a priceless 
heritage for any child, and would be a natural choice for 
the Catholic child who has access to a good day school for 
the deaf—AS OPPOSED TO THE STATE RESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOOL with its twenty-four hour secular environ- 
ment and with religion an extracurricular and, therefore, 
Seemingly unimportant subject. This presupposes the 
weekly religion class for the day-school pupil. 

So I come to my first question: Is one hour weekly enough 
for the religious instruction of Catholic deaf children? 
Granted that it is as much as the public-school hearing 
child receives (an argument recently given me), we yet 
consider that to the deaf child all the wealth of ceremony 
of the Catholic Church has been reduced to the soundless- 
ness of pantomime, that no inspiration from the beauty of 
liturgical music will ever reach him, that he can never be 
one with a hearing congregation at public prayers, that 
he is cut off from every spoken word from the pulpit, that 
even memory cannot serve this child as it does the person 
deafened in later life. Nor can the deaf child ask ques- 
tions easily and obtain satisfying answers. All of these 
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priceless privileges are the natural possessions of the hear- 
ing child—yet we urge Catholic schools for that child. 

This leads to more questions: Should there not be some 
concerted movement in behalf of deaf children that may 
provide more than the weekly hour in which to acquire 
spiritual preparedness for existence in a war-torn world? 
A national movement that might tend in several directions 
according to the facilities open to the individual locality ?— 
in one place a parochial-school special day class; in another, 
placement in a not-too-distant Catholic residential school; 
in yet another, training courses for Sisters or lay persons 
for this special work of teaching religion to the deaf. If 
more Sisters would enter this field we would not continue 
to meet the wails that come in correspondence from lay 
teachers—that they understand the deaf, but have no train- 
ing for the teaching of religion—or that they have Con- 
fraternity-of-Christian-Doctrine training, but do not under- 
stand how to introduce religious concepts to the deaf. I 
know of two or three State schools in which Sisters assist 
the chaplain. There may be others. In most such schools 
the chaplain must have assistance. However, a wide cor- 
respondence reveals no day class for the deaf instructed 
in religion by Sisters. 

Where we meet Catholic parents who are willing to 
send their deaf children away from home, perhaps have 
already placed them in the State school, we ask, “Why not 
a Catholic school?” 

I believe all the old arguments against our Catholic 
schools for the deaf to have been laid to rest. We have 
well-trained teachers. Certain of our schools have been 
held up to me as superior to some State schools in their 
secular training and speech work. Those with which I am 
familiar have fine electrical equipment. Lack of money 
need no longer be an obstacle to placement in a Catholic 
school. Certain of these schools will receive deserving 
children without charge and financial assistance from the 
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home diocese is possible. In this day of speedy transpor- 
tation, distance carries less objection than in past years. 
But are all these matters made clear to the parents of deaf 
children? Do the pastors understand them and place them 
before the parents? 

Our Catholic schools for the deaf are too little known. 
Their work is given too little publicity. A short time ago 
I talked with a former chaplain in a State school. He 
asked, “Where is this Catholic school you speak of? How 
long has it been in existence? I have never heard of it.” 
Public-school teachers and field workers are convincing 
talkers in favor of their schools and parents have confi- 
dence in their judgment. Where are the counter arguments 
from Catholic sources? 

A long-range program would well begin with the educa- 
tion of parents of pre-school deaf children to a newer atti- 
tude toward Catholic education of the deaf. Early place- 
ment in a Catholic school would have prevented the trouble 
we met in transferring a certain child from a public day 
school to a Catholic residential school. Not all schools and 
classes for the deaf employ uniform methods of instruc- 
tion which accounted for some of our difficulty in this case. 
Although we have here favored the Catholic home and day 
class over the State residential school, certain of our 
troubles have stemmed from the fact that even the best 
homes may produce spoiled deaf children. It is so hard to 
take this little child into the intimate family circle, to make 
him understand the reason for discipline and the rewards 
of self-sacrifice. 

IT have placed my questions before you. May I sum up 
briefly? Is one hour weekly adequate for the spiritual 
training of deaf children—even where the teacher is prop- 
erly trained for this work? Should not our Catholic schools 
for the deaf be given wider publicity? Would not some 
program for reaching Catholic parents of deaf children, 
the country over, through a better-informed parish clergy, 
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well-informed diocesan field workers, and for training 
courses for teachers of religion to the deaf—with emphasis 
on members of religious orders—bring about at least a 
beginning in a new field of endeavor? 

My questions have taken on the nature of suggestions. 
Other ideas may be better than mine. I ask only that 
something he done to provide more and better religious 
training for all deaf children who are not in Catholic 
schools, and that pre-school deaf children of Catholic par- 
ents be searched out and directed into Catholic schools. 
May the spiritual path for all deaf children be made sim- 
pler and easier—even to holiness. 











PIONEERING IN THE SOUTH 


REV. JOSEPH W. HEIDELL, C.SS.R., CHAPLAIN OF THE 
DEAF, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





The only excuse I can offer for daring to read this matter 
before you Veterans in the work for the Deaf—at an Edu- 
cational Convention—is to quote from a letter from our 
Chairman in which he writes: “I feel all should know about 
the splendid work you are doing,—and no kidding.” And 
so I took up the job, thinking all the while of the words 
of Saint Paul, “we will not glory beyond our measure’ ;— 
for I suppose that I have done nothing more than the great 
apostles who have worked in the field for the deaf years 
before I ever had an idea of it. Let me say this, however, 
maybe a wider field lay open before me, and an oppor- 
tunity was given me that others have never had. 

I know there is a vast difference in the work of a Chap- 
lain or Director of the Deaf and that of a Missionary to 
the Deaf. The chaplain has his work marked out for him 
within a certain sphere, somewhat like a parish priest, 
and he tends his flock as a pastor. He has to “stay put” 
and work in his particular pasture, with little chance of 
covering other fields in the offing; whereas a missionary 
is on the range, with his work of his own making; he hunts 
and he scouts, and he rounds up and corrals and brands— 
and then must feed and care. 

Hence, while a pastor’s work may not have the glamour 
of the missionary’s, God knows it is plenty of hard work, 
with the humdrum and the perpetual grind and all the petty 
botherations of a pastor. So, when I play “Bo-peep” and 
“blow my horn,” I do it, as the Chairman said in his letter 
to me, that it might be able to give some inspiration to 
others. And I sincerely hope it may! 

This article is an account of how a deaf young lady was 
the means of starting a priest in a big field of work for the 
deaf in the Diocese of Lafayette, La. 
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This Diocese, of some 11,090 square miles, comprises a 
little less than half of the western part of southern Lou- 
isiana, centering around the beautiful town of Lafayette— 
in the very heart of the picturesque Evangeline country, 
made famous by Longfellow in the poem “Evangeline”; 
a country still of the “forest primeval”; scenic beauties, 
an abundance of semi-tropical foliage, both native and 
exotic, majestic moss-covered live-oaks and cypress, and 
fields of sugar-cane, cotton, and rice, with game and fish 
in abundance, famous bird-sanctuaries, oil wells, and salt 
mines ;—the country of the Bayous;—a country more than 
75 per cent Catholic. The Diocese is well knit together 
with good roads, compact with the towns and villages only 
a few miles apart; and the largest town scarcely 25,000 in 
population. And the Catholic population, according to the 
1941 Directory, is about 247,000, of which some 61,000 
are negroes. 


In the Government census of 1930, the deaf population 
of the State of Louisiana amounted to some 1,062—how- 
ever, I think that a low estimate—and, with the Catholic 
population about half the number of the total State popula- 
tion, it stands to reason that the number of Catholic deaf 
will be only in proportion. I have often been asked: “Why 
are there so many Catholic deaf in Louisiana; for instance, 
out of some 250 deaf children at the State school in Baton 
Rouge, 150 of them are Catholic?” And that question al- 
ways with the concomitant surmise: “Is it because of close 
inter-marrying?”—To which I can only reply that, while 
I have not gone into that question to any extent, I think 
there is a lot of truth behind the question. However, all 
in all, I think that our Catholic deaf population is in no 
way out of proportion in comparison with other States; 
there may be more Catholic deaf in Louisiana because 
there are more Catholic people. In other sections of the 
country, where there are more Protestants, there will be 
found more Protestant deaf. Take for instance, the State 
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of Texas: in the State school for the Deaf at Austin, there 
are more than 500 deaf children, and yet there are only 
some 60 Catholic deaf children among them. The answer 
comes to this: it is our quota; that’s all. 


THE CARE OF THE DEAF 


Secularly, the State has been attentive to the deaf since 
the year 1852; and today the School at Baton Rouge stands 
fully equipped; but religiously, if anything was ever done 
for the Catholic pupils, outside the casual efforts of indi- 
vidual Catholic teachers, till within recent years, I cannot 
say definitely. However, when the Chinchuba School 


started back in 1890, Catholic education was open to the 
Catholic deaf. 


Casual visits to the State school may have been made by 
some interested priest, and irregular instructions in religion 
by a stray Catholic teacher, such as Professor Sullivan, and 
in recent times by Professors Gaiennie, Holmes, and Miss 
Mouton; but, so far as I know, there was no regular care 
of the Catholic deaf children of that school till the present 
Archbishop of New Orleans asked the writer to figure out 
some program of making a monthly visit to the school; 
which was finally arranged in the year 1937, with the 
first monthly visit in December of that year, and continuing 
ever since. 

Now, this accounts for the religious care of the children 
of the State; but what about the adult deaf? 

In New Orleans, the Catholic Deaf have been cared for 
religiously since about the year 1905, and in particular by 
the Redemptorist Fathers since the year 1908; while the 
remainder of the Diocese and the State, so far as I can 
learn, received no regular care whatsoever. 

But the Lafayette Diocese, with possibly a couple hundred 
deaf, I dare say, was still the “forest primeval”—virgin 
soil, untouched, untrod. But a day came when out of this 
jungle-wood was heard 
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THE MACEDONIAN CRY 

You know the reference: In Acts 16:9-10, Saint Paul 
had a vision one night: a Macedonian was standing appeal- 
ing to him and saying: “Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.”’ With all due respect for the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, I can say, it was a similar cry, uttered in the Sign 
Language, that set me on the path to help the Deaf of the 
Lafayette Diocese. Other such cries have I heard from 
the deaf, notably one from Shreveport, La., which said: 
“When are you ever coming up-to give us the Word of 
God”; but just to confine myself to the Lafayette Diocese. 

That Macedonian Cry came back in the year 1935 in 
the month of March, not many months after I had ventured 
out, alone, into the deep of the work for the deaf—in the 
days when my heart was still full of trepidation on ac- 
count of my meagre knowledge of the Signs and the Idiom 
of the language. It was after preaching in the Signs a 
Three-Day Retreat, which the good Mother Superior of 
the Chinchuba School coaxed me to give, in spite of my 
protests, that a deaf young lady, Miss Anda Primeaux, then 
teaching at the school, approached me with the request to 
come up to her home town of Abbeville, La., and preach the 
Word of God to the many deaf of that locality, adding that 
no one has ever cared for the deaf or even given them a 
thought. I remember seeing a vista opening up before me 
with much indistinct work lying ahead, and in spite of my 
trepidation I hearkened to the cry and promised to come 
over and help them. 

However, things did not eventuate till the next year; 
why? I cannot recount or remember at this time; so it was 
not till the March of 1936 that I could see my way clear to 
satisfy the cry of “Come over and help us.” I know there 
was plenty of writing back and forth till finally I heard 
from the pastor of Abbeville, Father Daull, with an invita- 
tion from him to come over and start the work for the deaf. 

How absolutely the deaf were unthought of can be seen 
from the fact that, when the pastor informed the Bishop 
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of my venture and asked faculties for me, His Excellency 
inquired if the deaf were in sufficient number to war- 
rant undertaking the work; however, he readily granted 
the required faculties, with an added request to me to 
ferret out the situation and the number of the deaf, and to 
send him the results. 

In the meantime, the young lady busied herself informing 
the deaf of the surrounding neighborhood, so that when I 
began the three-day Mission, March 30 to April 1, 1936, 
some 21 adult deaf were in attendance, coming in daily 
from eight to twenty miles. Each one had a name or two 
to give me, and when I left the town, I had gathered some 
30 or 40 names. My vista was widening, but not wider than 
the Bishop’s eyes when he read my report. I still have his 
reply, and I imagined I could hear his sigh of relief miles 
away ; and when I later called to see him, previous to making 
a survey of the whole Diocese, he remarked how much I 
had relieved his conscience; that he had never an idea of the 
deaf, nor of their number, and much less of their spiritual 
care. Just another case of the sad, unaccountable plight 
of the deaf! Yet, not that I mean to cast blame on the good 
Bishop, for I still have burned in my memory my own 
situation concerning the deaf: how it took the loss of my 
voice before my eyes were opened to see the harvest was 
white. 

That was the start. But now to contact the owners of 
those 30 or 40 names I had gathered in Abbeville and to in- 
vestigate further. Acting on the principle: if you want 
something in this life, ask for it, and then go and get it 
yourself, I decided on a survey of the Diocese, personally. 
With a Trip-Pass in hand, I set out May 11, 1936, stopped 
off and visited the larger towns along the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Right here, my regret is that my diary is no 
help whatsoever, consisting merely of places and dates, 
such as this: May 11-13, Lafayette and Broussard; May 
12-13, Rayne; May 13-14, Crowley; May 14-15, Welsh; 
May 15-16, Lake Charles; May 20-22, New Iberia and St. 
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Martinville; June 8-12, Opelousas, Ville Platte, and Wash- 
ington. Which all means: I had travelled in a straight 
line some 219 miles, besides all the side trips off the main 
line; had stopped at each town, acquainted the priest with 
my work, sold it to him, inquired about, scouted, gathering 
names in all directions; so that, when I sent in my report 
to the Bishop, it contained some 120 names of deaf adults, 
with a realization, however, that the list was far from 
complete. 

February 19, 1937, I received a formal request from the 
Bishop asking me to take care of the deaf of his Diocese; 
which I proceeded to do the following month, giving three- 
day missions in each of the larger towns of New Iberia, 
Abbeville, Lafayette, Rayne, Lake Charles, and Big Lake, 
with the attendance, which, while not perfect, was quite 
encouraging. At least, the work was under way. 

And ever since, I have been visiting the adult deaf of the 
Lafayette Diocese twice a year, during the seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent, making stops at the above-mentioned towns, 
preaching a sign sermon, caring for their confessions, and 
then heading on to the next town; the farthest being some 
240 miles west and the nearest some 129. 

This is just a hasty account of one pioneer—in the South, 
and in one diocese. I am sure, however, should all the 
priests who work for the deaf write their experiences, vol- 
umes could be printed—and it is just too bad their experi- 
ences are only too generally left to be recorded in the Angel’s 
good Book in Heaven. 

If there is any inspiration to be gotten from this account, 
the work was well worth the effort; for, effort it was, hav- 
ing to be composed while on the road some 54 days out of 
the past 60. 

And yet, the Apostle tells us, after all, we may be but 
“unprofitable servants.” 











CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE STATE 
SCHOOL 


REV. BERNARD C. DECOSTE, DIRECTOR OF THE DEAF, 
DIOCESE OF TRENTON, N. J. 


The purpose of this paper is two-fold: first, to show what 
is being done in the way of religious instruction at the New 
Jersey School for Deaf, with the hope that it might help 
others; and second, to present some of the problems with 
which we are confronted with the hope that others might 
help us. 

First of all, we must admit that schools for the deaf 
differ widely in methods, policy, and personnel; so that what 
is true of one school may not be true of another, and what 
may be done in the way of religious instruction in one school 
may not be done in another. We are very fortunate in New 
Jersey in that we receive excellent cooperation. It is an 
oral school, but we are allowed the use of signs for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction. The number of Catholic 
children at the school has at times gone as high as 75 per 
cent of the enrollment. This year it is about 50 per cent; 
there being 151 Catholic children out of a total enrollment 
of 299. But in the faculty the percentage goes in the oppo- 
site direction. Only 5 of the 59 teachers are Catholics. 
We have Mass every Sunday and confession and Holy Com- 
munion once a month, but the big problem is Religious In- 
struction. I have a half-hour period every Wednesday 
afternoon for all the Catholics. This period is given during 
school hours, but, of course, it is impossible to accomplish 
very much with such a large class. Our only solution is a 
well-organized Sunday School. 

We have been working on this Sunday School for the past 
four years. Not that there was no Sunday School up until 
that time. No, there was a Sunday School; in fact, there 
is a State regulation that there should be one. The teachers 
of the school are obliged to devote a certain number of 
Sundays to the instruction classes for the children of the 
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various denominations. Therein lay the big handicap for 
us, the lack of Catholic teachers, compared with that large 
number of Catholic children. Some Mission Helpers were 
assisting in this work every Sunday, and it was through 
these Sisters that we began work on a graduated Sunday 
School which now consists of 11 classes. Our aim was, and 
still is (for we are still far from the attainment of our aim) 
to build a religious foundation in the younger children 
upon which we can build from year to year. We wish to 
foster in the little ones a love for Jesus, and to extend this 
love into a more complete knowledge and love of God; to 
implant a desire to receive Holy Communion, and to extend 
this into a realization of the personal love of Jesus for the 
child, and leading the child to return that love; to explain 
the Incarnation and Redemption, and extend these doc- 
trines into the things we must believe as contained in the 
Apostles Creed; the things we must do as contained in the 
Commandments; and the divine assistance to do both as 
contained in the Sacraments. 

In order to achieve this aim we realized that we needed a 
simplified course of Religious Instruction. There are 
courses of instruction for Catholic Deaf Schools; there are 
courses of instruction for public-school children. Our prob- 
lem was to put the two together, simplifying as we went 
along. We used as models the course of Religion that had 
been developed at St. Francis Xavier School for the Deaf in 
Baltimore; and The Adaptive Way, a course of Religious 
instruction for Catholic pupils of public schools as prepared 
by Sister Rosalia, Director of Catechetics for the Mission 
Helpers. Our course having been mapped out, the next 
problem was to find teachers to carry it into effect. We 
first selected some Catholic high-school girls in the hope that 
some of them might become sufficiently interested in the 
work to take up deaf teaching as a career. These girls were 
very zealous, but we felt the need of teaching experience 
and so we enlisted the services of some Catholic-school 
teachers, keeping the younger girls on as assistants and 
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substitutes. Thus far the progress has been slow, but we 
feel we have advanced a little. 

At present, we have a first-and second-year preparatory, 
first, second, third, and fourth grades, a special class of 
advanced boys, and a special class of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. Boys and girls are separated in the upper classes, 
giving us a total of eleven classrooms. As teachers for 
these 11 classes we have 3 Sisters, 5 deaf-school teachers, 
and 3 public-school teachers. Then we have 4 Catholic 
high-school girls observing, assisting, and acting as substi- 
tutes. We have Mass in the auditorium at 8:00 o’clock and 
the children repair directly to the various classrooms for 
Sunday School. We have not been able to adhere strictly 
to the Course of Instruction, but it has provided a guide for 
the teacher as to the matter to be covered during the year. 
The teacher is left more or iess to her own ingenuity to 
devise methods of presentation for each class, but we are 
working on a plan at present whereby we hope to have a 
complete lesson plan made up for each class. It is our in- 
tention to convert some of the Study Units being used at 
the school into Religious-Instruction Units. In connection 
with this we are compiling a picture library upon which 
each teacher will be able to draw. These are our plans for 
the future. To enable us to carry out these plans, our 
Bishop, the Most Reverend William A. Griffin, has arranged 
for a Mission Helper with deaf-teaching experience to come 
to Trenton and to devote all her time to this work. She will 
train lay Catechists in methods and procedure of teaching 
religion to the deaf, supervise the Sunday School, and ob- 
serve in the classrooms. The fact that we have the Bishop’s 
backing to this extent has naturally given a great incentive 
to the work. 

The greatest difficulty with which we are confronted is 
the lack of Catholic teachers in the school. Would that some 
of our young Catholic men and women would take up deaf 
teaching as a career! With a sufficient number of Catholic 
teachers at the school, our task would be comparatively 
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easy. But since we do not have the teachers we must solve 
the problem ourselves. One of the biggest problems we 
have had to face is the proper classification of children. 
There are so many factors to be taken into consideration 
that it seems almost impossible to arrange classes satisfac- 
torily. We must consider the age of the child, his men- 
tality, the length of time he has been in school, and the 
extent of his religious training. Some of our classes have 
as many as 16 children in them. This, of course, is not 
desirable, but it is necessitated by existing conditions. We 
are beginning this year to keep a record sheet for each 
child, upon which the teacher will enter the progress made 
by the child during the year. It is hoped that this record 
may enable us to classify the children better in succeeding 
years. 

We do not feel that we have attained any great degree of 
success, as yet. We have not imparted any great quantity 
of knowledge. But we find consolation in the realization 
that whatever knowledge has been imparted is that much 
more than these children would have received otherwise. 
And we feel that by systematic progress, even though it 
be slow, we can nurture the seed of Faith that was implanted 
in the souls of these children in Baptism, and give them an 
appreciation of the truths and practices of the Religion 
that is their rightful heritage. 








RETREATS TO DEAF CHILDREN ATTENDING 
STATE SCHOOLS 


REV. STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., MODERATOR OF THE 
DEAF, ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reverend Father Gehl, Reverend Fathers, Sisters, and 
all of you engaged in the religious advancement of the 
deaf : 

All of us are well aware of the fact that there are all too 
few Catholic schools for the deaf in this vast country of 
ours. All of us long for the happy day when every Catholic 
deaf child will get its daily training in a Catholic school. 
How many long years will have to roll by before the dawn- 
ing of that happy day, the Lord alone knows! In the mean- 
time, while the majority of our Catholic deaf children are 
in State schools, wouldn’t it be fine if all of them made a 
good Retreat every year? Wouldn’t it be fine if the deaf 
boys and girls in those State schools could be shown before- 
hand by their teachers the inestimable value of a good Re- 
treat, so that those boys and girls would learn to look upon 
the making of an annual Retreat as a distinct privilege 
rather than as a heavy burden, as a joy rather than as a 
cross ? 

While it is true that every thinking Catholic sets a high 
value on a Retreat well made, still it seems to me that those 
only who have personally conducted Retreats for the deaf 
children in State schools appreciate just how much good can 
be accomplished by these Retreats. More and more Cath- 
olics, following the wise exhortation of the Popes, are 
becoming day by day Retreat-conscious; that is, more and 
more of them are really eager to make annual Retreats 
themselves and to encourage others to make them. May 
the good God grant that our Catholic deaf boys and girls in 
State schools for the deaf will in time look forward to their 
annual Retreat just as keenly as the holiest hearing child! 

No one here questions the advisability of having Retreats 
in the State schools—all of us are strongly in favor of them. 
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All of us know that a good Retreat reenforces the work done 
during the year in the religion class and corroborates all the 
doctrines taught there. Moreover, we know that a good 
Retreat convinces the deaf children of God’s personal inter- 
est in them, and of their own personal importance and re- 
sponsibility as children of God and heirs of heaven. Most 
of us priests who conduct these Retreats make use of both 
oral speech and signs; that is, the combination method. We 
speak slowly and distinctly in a clear voice while at the 
same time we interpret our words into the sign language. 
At that rate, we do nothing to discourage the oral method of 
teaching the deaf. It is asking too much to expect a large 
group of deaf children who are making a Retreat to read 
the lips of Retreat Masters well enough to get their exact 
message. One reason is, the Retreat Masters are in most 
cases strangers to the children. Another reason for the 
combination method is the fact that the sermons and in- 
structions of the Retreat have to cover a lot of ground in 
a short space of time. The Retreat Masters would be unable 
to repeat and repeat sentence after sentence of their ser- 
mons: they would never get through. If in time the pupils 
of the deaf schools in this country become so proficient in 
lip reading or speech reading that they can understand 
everything that the Retreat Masters say orally, then our 
work as Retreat Masters will be greatly simplified; we will 
drop the combination method, use the pure oral method, and 
sing a double “Alleluja.” Until then we priests do believe 
in using every means necessary or useful to bring those 
neglected Catholic deaf children in State schools closer to 
God and God closer to them. 

What kind of reception does the priest get who comes to 
a State school to give a Retreat? All the priests I have 
asked about that agree, that on the whole the reception has 
been warm and friendly, and in some cases, even enthusi- 
astic. Some State-school authorities are willing to allow 
the Retreat Master to preach to the deaf boys and girls as 
often as he pleases each day of the Retreat; other authori- 
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ties in those schools run by the State are unwilling to allow 
the spiritual exercises of the Retreat to interfere in the 
least with the daily schedule of study, class, vocational 
training, and so on. As a result, the schedule of the Re- 
treat and its length are determined by the amount of cooper- 
ation offered by the school authorities. 

By way of helpful example, let me say that Doctor Sky- 
berg, who is in charge of the New York School for the Deaf, 
at White Plains, N. Y., proved to be most generous with his 
cooperation last December during the deaf pupils’ Retreat. 
He said that he understood the importance of religion as a 
basis for solid morality and for that reason wanted to help 
in every possible way to make the Retreat successful. He 
allowed the boys to attend Holy Mass in the Catholic Church 
nearest to the school on two mornings during the three 
days’ Retreat, and he even allowed services in the school 
auditorium. Unfortunately those in charge of the State 
schools are not all like Doctor Skyberg. 

Let me now simply urge all the priests here who are 
qualified to conduct these Retreats in State schools to roll 
up their sleeves and get busy: we would like to be able to 
say at our next convention that every State school in the 
United States will have had its Retreat. Fathers, let us do 
our best to give God back to the deaf child. SAVE THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW BY GIVING RETREATS 
TODAY! I thank you. 











CATHOLIC BLIND-EDUCATION 
SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 

The opening meeting of the Catholic Blind-Education Sec- 
tion was held in the Lavelle School for the Blind, Williams- 
bridge, New York. Father William Dolan, S.J., presided 
over this session. 

After the opening of the meeting with prayer, Sister M. 
Gregory, C.S.J., our former Acting Chairman, in the name 
of all present, welcomed Father Dolan and invited him to 
take over the office of Chairman of our Unit of the Educa- 
tional Association. Father very graciously accepted the 
responsibility after giving a most beautiful and touching 
tribute to the memory of our beloved Father Stadelman, S.J. 

The minutes of last year’s meetings, as printed in the 
N. C. E. A. Bulletin, for August, 1941, were read and 
approved. 

The roll was then called and the following delegates were 
present: 

Sister M. Hyacinth, O.P., Superior; Sister M. Alma, O.P., 
Sister M. Benigna, O.P., Sister M. Loretto, O.P., Lavelle 
School for the Blind, Williamsbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Sister M. Gregory, C.S.J., Sister M. Thomas, C.S.J., St. 
Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. 

Sister M. Dolorosa, C.S.J., Sister M. Louis, C.S.J., St. 
Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Lansdale, Pa. 

A very fine paper, “Clubs For Our Boys and Girls—-A 
Stimulating Factor in the Molding of Their Characters,” 
was read by Sister M. Benigna, O.P., Lavelle School for the 
Blind, Williamsbridge, New York, N. Y. It pointed out the 
truly stimulating factor that such organizations prove to be 
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in our schools, namely: the molding of character among 
those entrusted to the care of the Sisters in schools for the 
blind. This paper drew forth a very lengthy, but interest- 
ing discussion of the many phases of school life which were 
benefited by such activities as enumerated by Sister in her 
very good paper. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve o’clock, after which all 
the delegates partook of dinner which was graciously served 
by the Sisters of Lavelle. 


SECOND SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 1:45 P. M. 
Our Reverend Chairman opened this second meeting with 

the customary prayers and after a few general remarks 
Sister M. Dolorosa, C.S.J., of St. Mary’s Institute for the 
Blind, Lansdale, Pa., read the second paper, “Importance 
of Stimulating and Guiding Initiative in the Blind.” This 
paper brought forth a lively discussion on the ways and 
means that might be provided as a source of initiative 
among our pupils. This meeting adjourned at 3:00 o’clock. 
During an intermission the visiting Sister delegates were 
served refreshments, after which they were shown through 
the various buildings and individual departments of this 
very well-equipped institution. 


THIRD SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 3:30 P. M. 

This third meeting was called to order by Father Dolan 
and opened with prayer. 

After commending Sister Hyacinth and the faculty on 
the beautifully appointed departments of their school, a 
third paper was read by Sister M. Thomas, C.S.J., of St. 
Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. This paper 
was entitled “Safeguarding the Mental Health of our 
Blind.” 
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Among other remarks made on this very excellent paper, 
Father Dolan remarked how well each of the three papers 
had linked a relationship one to the other, though none of 
the writers had planned beforehand that such might be the 
result. 

At the close of this meeting we all expressed our sincere 
gratitude to Father Dolan for his acceptance of the Chair- 
manship of our Unit. We know that our work will be well 
taken care of under his able guidance and capable care. 

We also offered our grateful thanks to Sister Superior 
and her Sisters for a thoroughly enjoyable day spent at 
Lavelle School. 

SISTER M. Louls, C.S.J., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


CLUBS FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A STIMULATING FACTOR IN THE MOULDING OF THEIR 
CHARACTERS 


SISTER M. BENIGNA, O.P., LAVELLE SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, WILLIAMSBRIDGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The inauguration of clubs in our residential schools is of 
vital importance. A great deal can be accomplished toward 
the building of strong character through the medium of 
clubs. Clubs of any kind are appealing to the boys and 
girls of today.. As soon as the question of the formation of 
a club arises, interest is at once awakened. All are eager to 
do their part to make the club a success. 

More than eight years ago, our boys’ club, the ‘““‘Wekanduit 
club” was started. It was just a simple idea. The boys 
that were being admitted to our school were introducing 
the use of bad language, and this habit was becoming prev- 
alent throughout the school. We used every means within 
bounds, but could not stem the tide. The Principal called a 
conference of the teachers and asked that we give the 
matter very careful consideration. If we could formulate a 
plan whereby this problem could be solved, we had her 
sanction to put it into effect. 

The club idea occurred to one of the teachers. She as- 
sembled the boys and asked how they would like to have a 
club. ‘Fine,’ was the unanimous reply. The teacher went 
on to say, “Then we shall form our club this evening.” 


All the boys were delighted and entered into the first 
meeting with a wonderful spirit. The teacher’s first re- 
mark was, ‘“‘We have a tremendous work ahead of us and I 
hope that you are going to help out with all your might. 
Remember that the task we are about to undertake is not 
an easy one. Every boy must put his shoulder to the plow 
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and do his part. Well, boys—?’ Almost in one voice the 
boys shouted, “We can do it.” 

The teacher then told the boys that they were to make a 
solemn promise not to use bad language. Every newcomer 
to the school was to be informed that he could not become 
a member of the club until he had proven to the boys that 
he used good language at all times. Before this first meeting 
adjourned, it was decided that the club should be known as 
the ‘““Wekanduits.” 

We knew that if the club was to remain in existence and 
accomplish the good results we hoped for, it must be made 
enjoyable. In order to stimulate the boys and keep up their 
enthusiasm, we planned to have two meetings each month, 
one business and the other social. The manner in which 
these meetings are conducted will be given in detail later on. 

In less than a month, the “Wekanduits” was showing a 
marked improvement in their language much to the satis- 
faction of our entire staff. When the boys realized the good 
that was being done by the club they were anxious to under- 
take the observing of another rule regarding good conduct. 
It was resolved that the “Wekanduits” must speak the truth 
at all times, be ready to acknowledge their wrong doings, 
and accept correction in the proper spirit. From time to 
time as the need presented itself a few more rules have been 
added and all are being faithfully kept. The boys have a 
splendid club spirit. They enjoy their meetings and are 
eager to be present on time. 

The girls noting the pleasure that the boys were deriving 
from their club, asked if they might be permitted to form a 
similar club. The language difficulty was not an outstand- 
ing problem with the girls; yet, we felt that there were 
many ways in which a club could be of benefit to them and 
improve their conduct. Thus, “The Girls’ Improvement 
Club” came into being. 

With age the clubs became more popular and the mem- 
bers of both clubs requested that the meetings be held 
weekly. 
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The first meetings in October mark the opening of the 
clubs for the school year, and we continue to meet each 
week from October through May. At these first meetings 
the officers are elected by secret ballot. The officers are 
as follows: President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Sergeant-at-Arms. In order to give dignity to the 
meetings some parliamentary speech is used. ‘Will the 
meeting come to order? Will the Secretary call the roll?,” 
etc. The minutes of the preceding meeting are read and at 
the business meeting one of the teachers, who is the Honor- 
ary President, will give a talk in the form of advice or en- 
couragement or the correcting of some slips in conduct. At 
these business meetings, plans are made for the social meet- 
ings throughout the month, one of which is give: over to 
reading. Usually three members volunteer to read some 
interesting article from Our Weekly Reader or a short 
story. The third meeting takes the form of a musicale, with 
every member who is a music student taking part, though 
the selections may be of the simplest type. The last meeting 
of the month is entirely given over to the playing of games. 

Once during the year, the “Wekanduits” and the “Girls’ 
Improvement Club” combine in giving a party to which the 
entire staff of Sisters is invited. Committees are formed 
of the boys and girls to take full charge of all the arrange- 
ments. There is an Entertainment Committee and a Re- 
freshment Committee. It is surprising how nicely the whole 
affair is carried on. 

The question has been asked, how do the boys react when 
given a correction at a club meeting or when they are re- 
quired to explain their bad conduct? The answer to this 
question is truly amazing. To date every boy who has had 
a conduct difficulty has accepted his correction and has 
given the reasons for his bad conduct in a real manly 
fashion. According to the gravity of a fault members of 
these clubs may be deprived of membership for a stated 
time or until they give real evidence of a strong determina- 
tion to do better. If he happens to be holding an office he 
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is dismissed from office and cannot be reinstated until the 
next election. 

The boys take all this business more seriously than the 
girls. The decision as to whether a member should be dis- 
missed from the clubs or taken out of office or perhaps given 
another chance is left entirely to the judgment of the boys 
and girls themselves. This decision is reached by vote. The 
directress is present to see that all goes well but in this as 
in the election of officers she does not have a voice. The 
sense of justice with which these occasions are handled is 
most remarkable. It is clearly understood by all members 
that whatever takes place in club must not be spoken of on 
the outside. 

The boys and girls do not show any hard feelings at hav- 
ing been dismissed from the club, but try to make amends 
at once in the hope that they may quickly be readmitted to 
the club. 

This article would not be complete without giving a few 
examples of the boys’ sense of honor. Five boys had gotten 
into a little mischief and the entire blame was being placed 
on one boy. This boy was taking the blame without a word 
of complaint. When the other boys became aware of the 
fact they felt it most unfair and they immediately went to 
the Principal and told her the part they had taken in the 
mischief. Before going, however, they had decided that one 
of the group, a boy who hasn’t relatives, and is of a very 
sensitive nature, should not be permitted to report. They 
said his feelings were easily hurt and that they did not like 
to see him cry. 

On another occasion when a boy was dismissed from the 
office of Vice-President and the question as to whom should 
finish out the term was to be answered, this boy stood and 
said that he remembered the name of the boy who came 
in next to him for the office at the last election as he was 
Secretary at that time. This example is noteworthy for the 
two boys are not very friendly. 

Is the impression made by such clubs as these lasting? 
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We look to Mrs. K. for one answer. While waiting for a 
train Mrs. K. noticed a blind young man on the platform. 
She asked him if she should assist him. He gladly accepted 
her offer and as an opening to conversation Mrs. K. told the 
young gentleman that she had a boy attending the Lavelle 
School. The young man remarked, “I hope he is a member 
of the boys’ club.” Mrs. K. assured him that Jim was a 
member of the club. The gentleman went on to say, “Tell 
your boy that if he will live up to the rules of that club, 
those rules will make of him a fine man.” 

When our boys return to school on visits they often refer 
to the club as having been very helpful to them. The first 
President of the “Wekanduits,” now a Brother in the Mis- 
sionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, states that 
he feels that the club did a great deal toward fostering his 
vocation. 

The foregoing instances serve to demonstrate that the 
outstanding virtues of charity, justice, and honesty can be 
implanted and strengthened to a marked degree by member- 
ship in a club with character building for its purpose. 











IMPORTANCE OF STIMULATING AND GUIDING 
INITIATIVE IN THE BLIND 


SISTER M. DOLOROSA, C.SJ., ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND, LANSDALE, PA. 


In the field of modern secular education there are as 
many theories as there are educators, but the Catholic 
theory is the same yesterday, today, and forever. It bears 
the same divine precept and seal that characterized it when 
it came from the lips of its Divine Founder. In discussing 
any topic relating to Education, it is a necessary, as well 
as an introductory step, to review briefly just what our 
Catholic purpose of education is; we have but one purpose, 
though it can be expressed in a variety of terms. It suf- 
fices here to recall a principle which was an important phase 
of the educational philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
namely, that the child must be taught not facts and truths 
alone, but their application to his personal, daily activities. 
This must be especially stressed in the moral and social 
development of his character. With Christ and like Christ 
he must act and react to the varying circumstances which 
mold his nature. 

In his social relations the example of Christ will teach 
him a spirit of unselfishness, charity, generosity, and jus- 
tice. Likewise in his physical life he can apply the admoni- 
tion of Saint Paul, “Whether you eat or drink, or whatever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God.” Then his education 
will achieve its primary and ultimate end. 


Our next link is to establish a connection between these 
Catholic principles, and the role of initiative in Education. 
Like all gifts, either of nature or of grace, initiative must 
be motivated, guided, stimulated, and used for the attain- 
ment of the only end of our existence—a never-ending hap- 
piness in our true home with our loving Father. Like all 
talents, initiative uncontrolled, misguided, or utilized for 
purely material purposes such as prestige, wealth, or power, 
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can become a stumbling block. If the possessor of this 
gift is a leader, then, indeed, great spiritual havoc will 
ensue. 

With these concepts in mind, let us consider the extent 
to which initiative colors the lives of the blind, and the im- 
portance of guiding and stimulating it. Even to the seeing 
child life is a great curiosity, especially during the pre- 
school age, and if he is not encouraged to think and act ac- 
cording to moral ethics to cultivate initiative under proper 
guidance, and to stimulate and motivate it accordingly, he 
is merely existing, not living. How much more necessary 
and important, then, is this training for the blind child who 
lives in a world of imagination and a realm of inner 
thought! Are we to conclude, then, that initiative is an im- 
possible factor in his life? Decidedly not! We know from 
experience that the blind have a rich quota of original abil- 
ity, contrary to the opinion of many who consider them 
merely passive, potential members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Thank God they are useful, active, zealous mem- 
bers, and vital forces in the extension of His Kingdom. 


Occasionally, visitors, previously unacquainted with the 
attitudes and capacities of the blind, question the extent to 
which they can plan and organize or if their task is merely to 
respond to activities which are planned for them. As these 
visitors explore the various departments of our school, they 
observe what these children actually accomplish in the ap- 
plication of this inventive quality to the development of 
their moral, social, mental, and physical nature. 

To illustrate the fruitful results of encouraging initia- 
tive it is necessary to discuss it under the various phases of 
Education. Last November it was our privilege to partici- 
pate in the Confraternity-of-Christian-Doctrine program 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in Philadelphia. When 
we were invited to give a demonstration lesson in Religion, 
we assembled our small group of high-school students for a 
round-table discussion concerning the plan to be adopted. 
Many original suggestions were offered, each student 
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strongly favored the opinion that our purpose was not to 
give a mechanical question-and-answer type of lesson, but 
rather a practical and a profitable one. Six students were 
appointed to represent our school and each one selected a 
current Catholic magazine, or some practical spiritual book 
such as Monsignor Sheen’s Calvary and the Mass, The 
Catholic Digest, Catholic Review, The Ordinary of the 
Mass, and the Baltimore Number Two Catechism, all in 
braille. From one of these each student read and discussed 
an article, as an example of the real spiritual value which 
he gleaned from his reading of these Catholic periodicals. 
These students displayed a sense of just pride in their 
Catholic Faith, as well as a fearless, simple demonstration 
of the motivating influence of directed initiative in their 
character formation. Other instances such as their volun- 
tary daily presence at Mass, numerous little visits, their 
acquiescent response to Monsignor Sheen’s plea for a daily 
holy hour for peace, their beautiful custom of greeting the 
Christ Child and His Mother with carols of welcome on the 
dawn on their respective seasons—all indicate a spiritual 
originality which is unsurpassed. 

In their social life this spirit of ingenuity is none the less 
apparent. They plan and organize little parties and socials 
for various occasions such as special feasts and patriotic 
holidays. They specify the rules of social etiquette to be 
observed on such occasions, and since they always display 
an attitude of reverence and consideration for each other, 
these events entail no extra effort or artificial polish. A 
very significant recurrence is the birthday of each child who 
is hailed with the chorus of, “happy birthday” as he enters 
the dining room for breakfast. This day of special joy is 
climaxed with a little evening party. 

Their scholastic activities afford numerous opportunities 
for the exercise of inventive thought; for instance, from 
the various optional assignments the students selected an 
“Information Please” program, and an “Emily Post’ pro- 
gram, both of which were broadcast for the entertainment 
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of those in the Industrial Department. The mechanism 
of the broadcasting set was assembled by one of the stu- 
dents. An announcer selected from the group introduced 
the speakers, after making a short speech of appeal to 
patronize this Department. The questions submitted on 
the program were original, interesting, and educational. 
At the termination of the program they signed off from 
Station SMI (Saint Mary’s Institute) singing an original 
song—even the melody was composed by the students. 
The “Emily Post” program was similarly conducted; three 
girls in turn represented Emily Post who was questioned 
on various points of etiquette, by the master of ceremonies. 


The blind show a special dramatic ability which evokes 
their original talent. They also offer valuable suggestions 
for stage arrangement and helpful alterations; they adapt 
themselves readily to difficult situations; in fact, their spe- 
cialty is a willingness to rise to every occasion. This was 
forcibly evident in their excellent reproduction of their 
Christmas play—“The King’s Jongleur.” 

A group of the senior boys have organized an orchestra 
on their own initiative under the guidance of their music 
teacher. Already they have been engaged to play for the 
public on two occasions. These instances give evidence 
that the blind are blessed with the same faculties of intel- 
lect and will as we are, and the absence of physical vision is 
no hindrance to the exercise of these God-given gifts. Just 
recently a high-school student typically stated that she 
would not exchange one ounce of her inner light and intelli- 
gence for the strongest physical vision—her mind to her a 
kingdom is. 

In guiding and encouraging initiative let us adopt the 
motto of the zealous educator Saint Don Bosco: “To pre- 
vent, not to repress”; for if we repress the initiative of the 
child how can we know his aspirations, his tendencies, his 
possibilities, his weaknesses? And if we cannot know the 
inner life of the child how can we stimulate, guide, and help 
him to cooperate with the molding grace that will repro- 
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duce in his soul a copy of the Original—the Ideal—the 
Master, Christ? To borrow from Grey’s Elegy we can sum- 
marize our topic in the following lines: 


— Aw We Mw ' Aw 





“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll. 
Chill penury repress their noble rage 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 











SAFEGUARDING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 
OUR BLIND 


SISTER M. THOMAS, C.SJ., ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mental hygiene is a slogan today; the term crystallizes 
one of the most important movements in contemporary 
education. This movement is of comparatively recent 
origin. Its history dates back to the year 1908 and its 
inception is usually attributed to the publication of a book 
that profoundly stirred thoughtful readers at the time of 
its appearance and that since has become a classic. It was 
the frank recital of the experience undergone by the writer 
when he himself was mentally ill. The humane and intelli- 
gent treatment of mental patients forms one objective of 
the mental-hygiene program. Mental hygiene strives to 
build up a rational attitude toward disorders of the mind 
so that people will come to regard mental ailments as they 
do other diseases, namely, as natural afflictions to which 
any one might succumb. 

However, the primary purpose of the mental-hygiene 
movement and that in which we are interested, as far as 
our blind are concerned, is the preservation of mental 
health and, as has already been stated, the means employed 
to achieve this end are chiefly educational. It attempts to 
combat prevailing ignorance in respect to such conditions 
and modes of living as tend to produce mental disorders. 
Without doubt, the atmosphere of the family is the most 
influential force in the formation of the child’s character. 
Unfortunately, when the child’s handicap is blindness or 
poor vision, this early training in the home is very much, 
if not wholly, neglected. Then our task is to undo and 
begin to build anew in laying down habits of thought, ac- 
tions, and feelings which will fit him for a healthy adult 
life or dim his hopes of it. 

The school has a wider function than that of instilling 
knowledge into pupils; it must do more than train the 
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powers of observation and reasoning. Of course, no one 
will deny that a certain amount of information should be 
acquired during the years of childhood, and skill in using 
one’s own intellectual powers should certainly be the results 
of an education, but the obligations of the school are not 
adequately satisfied by storing the mind with facts or by 
developing a facile memory or by training for ready recita- 
tion. Many a man who can solve the most baffling problems 
is forlorn in the presence of his own personal difficulties, 
and some who guide large organizations to successful 
achievements, cannot regulate their own emotional lives. 
They are mentally unhealthy because they have not been 
trained in that self-control which is the best natural pre- 
servative of sanity. Therefore, it is safe to state that, 
perhaps, next to religion, there is no greater contribution 
to the blind in the schocl, and out of it, for that matter, 
than the training for mental health. This should be started 
in early years, for even then can be seen the deviation which 
may eventually lead to mental disorders. The attitude of 
children in the classroom should be carefully studied; from 
here they carry away very little scholastic knowledge, but 
they do bring away a mental attitude, and it is our duty 
to give them a proper mental start that will eventually lead 
to formation of a well-integrated personality. 


The word personality is on many lips today, and is used 
in great variety of senses. In popular language the term 
is ordinarily employed to express qualities that are distinc- 
tive toa man. However, when pertaining to mental health, 
I think personality is properly used in the sense that it con- 
sists of the sum total of all the natural and acquired traits 
that an individual possesses. It includes, therefore, the body 
with its charms or lack of it, the mental powers of intelli- 
gence, imagination, the will, the emotions, tendencies, 
habits, and attitudes which an individual has either in- 
herited or formed through experience. Personality is some- 
thing very sacred, and children should be taught to regard 
it as such; in it the body and soul must cooperate, for the 
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soul must work through the body in this life. Integration 
is the proper development and fitting coordination of the 
powers that we possess into a functioning unit. So the 
well-integrated person is the one who has the ability to 
think, act, and feel appropriately in the various situations 
of life, and the chief characteristic underlying all is self- 
control. 


Since the key to good mental health is self-control it is 
very necessary that children have adult aid in the training 
as they do in the developing of their other powers. For 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows.” 


They must be brought to feel that a rational obedience is 
desirable in itself and its consequences. Even the very 
young child should be given practice in self-discipline; he 
has the right to be taught to act according to set rules in- 
stead of having his behavior determined by the changing 
impulse of the moment. The child ought to be given exer- 
cise in obedience, self-restraint, unselfishness, good temper, 
pluck, and perseverance. Such virtues call for voluntary 
effort, and the countless little acts that they involve crys- 
tallize into settled habits of voluntary control. Order and 
regularity, in work and play, are useful disciplinary agen- 
cies in childhood. Games that are played in the right spirit 
make constant demands on self-restraint, and their effect is 
enhanced by the fact that the discipline is usually self- 
imposed. 

A most effective method for acquiring strength of will is 
the development of definite ambitions. When these are 
desired sincerely, they will be striven for earnestly and con- 
sistently; if they are noble and elevating they will lead to 
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conduct that is satisfying to the individual and beneficial 
to society. The formation of lofty ideals and principles 
gives an intellectual basis for the management of one’s life; 
it furnishes a man with a plan of living that protects him 
from drifting into the feelings of futility from which so 
many people suffer and which is prolific of emotional strain. 
A healthy plan of life need not embrace sensational ambi- 
tions nor propose heroic achievements; the truth is that 
such a plan of life would result in disappointment and dis- 
couragement for the vast majority, and especially so for 
those whose handicap is blindness. A simple, humble plan 
is more practical and hence, more salutary. If it is definite 
and feasible, it will afford opportunity for accomplishments, 
and thus lead to a spirit of contentment and peace of mind. 
It supplies its possessor with a sense of personal worth, and 
helps him to maintain, or to foster, that feeling of security 
which is so essential for mental health. To the majority life 
brings many discomforts, and a large amount of suffering. 
All must be ready to sacrifice their personal likes for moral 
values, and run counter to personal inclinations in meeting 
their obligations toward their fellows and toward God. 

Too much softness in training stifles personal initiative. 
The idea that ail restraints and barriers must be thrown 
aside and the individual allowed the greatest possible free- 
dom, lest he be harmed by repressions, is destructive to self- 
mastery. The person, who, by persevering effort, conquers 
a bad temper, curbs a caustic tongue, or overcomes a lazy 
disposition, not only acquires laudable traits that others 
may possess by nature, but does far more, he develops his 
own powers of will. In acquiring self-control he has exer- 
cised a great number of voluntary acts, and each of them 
has added to his strength of character. While attaining 
mastery over the particular defect he strove to conquer, he 
was gaining mastery over himself, and he who has achieved 
that is, without doubt, enjoying good mental health. 

In regard to the safeguarding of mental health of the 
blind, it is very important that personnel be equal to the 
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task. It is not a question of training to be specialists in 
nervous diseases, a thing neither necessary nor desirable, 
but those who are engaged in rearing the young must realize 
when there is a problem, and that they can help in its solu- 
tion. They must appreciate the fact that serious mental 
disorders have their roots in childish experiences, and, 
therefore, must study what to do and what not to do in the 
training of the children entrusted to their care. It is not 
necessary to become a physician in order to learn the essen- 
tial rules of healthful living, no more than it is necessary 
to be a laboratory psychologist to know and execute the 
principles of mental health. Here the question arises—how 
much knowledge of mental life should one possess in order 
to maintain health? The more one knows, the better, but 
it cannot be expected that every person should acquire 
enough information to make him an expert before he can 
remain mentally balanced. On the other hand, the state- 
ment of rules and health with no explanation of why they 
are effective results in a dry pronouncement of mere plati- 
tudes. One needs to know enough of the principles of men- 
tal adjustment to understand when to apply the rules, and 
how one rule is related to the other. The general outlines 
are logical and simple enough for any person to grasp with- 
out burdening himself with details which the professional 
should possess. Adequate knowledge involves an under- 
standing of the dangers to be avoided as well as of the posi- 
tive aspects of adjustment. The important thing is to get 
a wholesome balance. It would be folly to stress dangers 
unduly; such a procedure breeds unwholesome fear. 
Individual minds, like individual bodies, may show rather 
wide divergencies, and yet they may be all healthy. The 
dreamer and the doer may mutually pity and despise each 
other; yet both serve a useful purpose, and neither may be 
mentally diseased. So we must be tolerant in our ideas of 
mental health. If sanity were to be described as the state 
in which a person consistently responds with that emotion 
which is appropriate, in intensity and duration, to the situ- 
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ation that provoked it, we should be forced to admit that 
there are very few sane people in the world. It is the rare 
individual whose conduct regularly satisfies this definition. 

Still it is advisable to have some practical measure of 
mental soundness, some criterion that may be roughly ap- 
plied to all cases. It might be said that a person is mentally 
healthy when he shows himself capable of self-management 
within and of self-adjustment to his environment without. 
To express this statement a little more clearly—a man en- 
joys mental health when he can control his own thoughts, 
impulses, and emotions; when he reacts to other people and 
situations in ways that are justified by circumstances ; when 
he makes the best of the difficulties life brings him, and thus 
maintains his mental balance. It is a truth, which cannot 
be repeated too frequently, that the majority of unhealthy 
mental attitudes could be avoided. A child is not born with 
them. Helearnsthem. By nature the normal child is really 
normal; he is not bad or pathological in his mental or emo- 
tional make-up. If he becomes so it is because he has been 
wrongly trained. He is the victim of the mistakes or the 
ignorance of those to whom he has been entrusted. Usually 
these mistakes are unwitting ones and the ignorance is not 
culpable; the errors made in his training are due to lack of 
knowledge rather than to want of good will. Still that does 
not prevent the blunders from being harmful to the child. 

Now, since the mental health of children is largely deter- 
mined by the kind of treatment they receive from their 
elders, it is very evident that the adult must assume some 
responsibility for his own soundness. There is no royal way 
of acquiring good adjustments to one’s social and vocational 
problems, but an appreciation of the value of emotional 
control, a willingness to exert one’s seif to attain it, and 
ordinary common sense are excellent means for both the 
safeguarding of sanity and the correction of mental abnor- 
malities that are curable. Because of their universal op- 
portunities and possibilities the following suggestions might 
be catalogued as hints on mental health: 
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Make your own happiness—Do not let your peace of 
mind depend upon conditions over which you have no con- 
trol. It is well to act in ways that merit the good opinion of 
others; however, it is foolish to allow one’s happiness to 
depend upon that opinion, for often it is not forthcoming. 
Our best efforts and our most unselfish motives may be mis- 
interpreted and condemned. It is well to change a difficult 
environment when that can be done but the grim truth is, 
that, often it is impossible to make such a change. We are 
forced by circumstances to live in irritating surroundings, 
to consort with trying people, or to carry on an irksome task. 
The logical, sane course of action for the individual who is 
compelled to endure provoking situations, is to cultivate a 
healthy attitude toward them, and to quote a bit of homely 
philosophy: “When you cannot change a situation change 
your attitude toward it.”” Then, too, it is in a sense a duty, 
and one we owe to ourselves, as well as to others, to culti- 
vate the fine art of keeping happy. It may seem out of 
place to speak of keeping happy as an art that can be ac- 
quired; yet a bit of reflection will convince that happiness 
can be learned and practiced. In this, some of the charges 
under our care have excelled; they are such consummate 
masters in the art of happiness that one is made cheery just 
to look at them. It is, indeed, a marvelous thing to see the 
happiness which lights and sparkles in their faces, and it is 
not mere resignation that irradiates this expression either. 
They are the most convincing object lessons that one’s hap- 
piness does not at all depend on outward things; would that 
it were contagious! 

Live for one day at a time—A second useful suggestion 
for preserving a healthy mind is this: cultivate the habit of 
living in the present. The ability to live in the present is 
the most effective safeguard of mental integrity, just as the 
inability so to live is the cause of, and the characteristic 
symptom of many mental disorders. A vast number of 
people suffer from evils that exist only in their imagina- 
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tions. The Scriptural assertion that “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof” is the soundest mental hygiene. 


Steer clear of worrying—The habit of worry, like every 
other habit becomes easier with its indulgence. A man 
who allows himself to deliberately worry over great diffi- 
culties soon finds that he is made anxious by little ones. 
After a time he may be worrying because he has nothing to 
worry about. Happily, the habit of worry may be cured. 
The first step toward its correction is the realization of the 
truth, that worry is the worst enemy to success and the best 
ally of nervousness. Once a person appreciates this fact he 
will be encouraged to put forth the effort required to break 
the habit. 

Work: a preservative of health—One of the best means 
of maintaining a healthy personality is work. Many people 
are neurotic because they have nothing serious to do; there 
is far less danger from overwork than there is from idle- 
ness. For those engaged in caring for the blind, however, 
there is little danger of having to cope with extra time on 
one’s hands; but, with the blind themselves, the opposite is 
usually the case, especially among the older boys and girls. 
For those fortunate enough to have steady or regular occu- 
pation, the question of what to do with leisure time does not 
become a problem, but rather revolves itself into the finding 
of a hobby. For those without regular remunerative em- 
ployment, time does become a problem. Employment of 
some kind is absolutely essential for lasting contentment and 
happiness. The girl who has learned to use the needle in 
either knitting or crocheting feels the double satisfaction 
of creating something useful and attractive, and in doing 
what her seeing sisters are doing. For the boys there is 
the pleasant and profitable pastime of rug-weaving, leather- 
work, and basketry. The musician need never complain 
about hours of loneliness. Though all blind people are not 
musicians, most of them can be taught to appreciate and 
enjoy good music. Reading is another worth-while asset. 
He who has left school with the ability to read well, and 
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with a desire to want to read, has a priceless inheritance 
that will free him from myriad hours of boredom. 


A wholesome sense of humor is well worth cultivating. 
If people learned to laugh at themselves, they would lead 
much more peaceful lives. Many make their days and their 
nights wretched by taking themselves too seriously. Aim 
at dwelling more on the enjoyable features, and thereby 
make life brighter for those whose spirits are low. 


Fate served me meanly, but I 
Looked at her and laughed 
That none might know how 
Bitter was the cup I quaffed; 
Along came Joy and paused 
Beside me where I sat 
Saying, “I came to see what 
You were laughing at.” 


Face facts squarely—It is not stretching to assure one’s 
self that the lot of many others is more difficult than one’s 
own. Your problem is fundamentally that of somebody 
else. Different people must contend with different trials, 
but adversities in some shape or form come to every one. 
Life is a process of people bearing crosses, and when one 
carries his awkwardly he interferes with his fellow march- 
ers. Usually, difficulties are not lessened by talking and 
thinking of them. The same course to pursue is to play 
one’s part in life cheefully, courageously, and with high 
trust in God. 

It is easy to state these principles; it is hard to live up to 
them; to train children in their observance is artistry. We 
must admit without passion, that relatively few people at- 
tain to the ideal of mental health or achieve a perfectly 
balanced personality. But this fact should not deter us 
from striving to reach the goal. We may hit lower than we 
aim, but provided we aim high, we shall reach a respectable 
level of mental adjustment, so that, we shall be able to live 
peaceful and useful lives. 

Now that the wheels of thought are running down, even 
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p though the surface of this important topic has been merely 
scratched, I take the liberty of closing by indulging in a 
little muse. 
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Year after year they come to me 
These children with questioning looks, 
Year after year they leave me, 
As they leave their outgrown books; 
And I sometimes wonder if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worthwhile things, 
Just some of the things they will need in life 
Be they peasants, or poets, or kings. 


Of course they’ve learned civics and history, 
And how to divide and add, 
But have they learned that these are not all 
That make life sad or glad? 
Have I taught them the value of smiling 
When things are at their worst? 
Have I taught them there is nothing that helps like a song 
When the heart seems ready to burst? 


Have I taught them the joy of clean living? 
That Honor is better than Fame? 

That good friends are the greatest of treasures? 
Wealth, less than an untarnished name? 

Have I taught them respect to the aged? 
Protection to those that are weak? 

That silence always is golden 
When gossip bids them speak? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a coward 
Who is beaten when they say I can’t? 
That Virtue ranks with Courage 
In the heart of the real gentleman? 
Have I taught them these things and the others 
That will keep them to God and country true? 
If I have, then, I care not if they tell me 
That Kerry is a town in Peru! 








SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:35 P. M. 


The first meeting of the Major-Seminary Department 
was held in the Private Dining Room Number 2 of the 
Stevens Hotel. The meeting was called to order by the 
President of the Department, the Very Reverend Michael 
Larkin, S.M., at 2:35 P. M. The opening prayer was said 
by the Most Reverend John B. Peterson, President General 
of the Association. 


The President welcomed the large attendance of dele- 
gates, reminding them of the importance of the delibera- 
tions of the Seminary Department, and expressing the hope 
that all would learn and derive inspiration from the papers 
to be read and the discussion of mutual problems. He also 
expressed his sincere thanks to all who had kindly consented 
to prepare the papers to be read at the meetings of this 
Department. 

A motion was made and carried to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes and to accept them as printed in the 
Anrual Bulletin of the Association. The Chair was then 
empowered to appoint the Committees on Resolutions and 
Nominations. The members appointed to these Committees 
were: 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., S.T.D., St. Bonaventure, N. Y., Chairman; Very 
Rev. Daniel M. Leary, C.M., J.C.D., Northhampton, Pa.; 
Rev. Joseph C. Fenton, 8.T.D., Washington, D. C. 

On Nominations: Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mun- 
delein, Tl. 

The first paper of the meeting was read by the Reverend 
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Robert A. Hewitt, S.J., S.T.D., Rector of Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. His subject was: “The Adaptation of Moral 
Theology to Modern Problems.” 

After the reading of the paper the discussion followed. 
Father Clifford agreed with the paper wholeheartedly, but 
wished to stress the point that the function of the seminary 
is to train ordinarily competent confessors and not special- 
ists. He maintained that modern problems in the con- 
fessional come mainly from “Big Business,” and are not 
met by the ordinary confessor. The underlying problems 
are those of justice, the principles of which are given in 
the course of Moral Theology. He also expressed the view 
that the laws of the State must be known to decide these 
cases. Father Clifford further brought out the fact that 
the Church is sometimes accused of having changed her 
moral teaching. As an instance, he cited the case of ectopic 
gestation. He stressed the fact, therefore, that although 
the Church does not change, the moral theologian must, 
nevertheless, work on the facts which are to be given by 
the Doctors. These “facts” may change, but the principles 
governing them remain immutable. Concluding, he asked 
that the seminaries give us good confessors who can hear 
the ordinary run of confessions and “not ask a lot of foolish 
questions.” 

Rev. Christopher O’Toole, C.S.C., of Holy Cross College, 
Notre Dame, Ind., then took the floor and brought up for 
discussion the relative position of justice and charity in 
our textbooks, especially of moral theology, posing the 
question: “Do we really speak enough of the animation of 
justice by charity in moral theology, bringing about, in a 
really scientifically theological way, the union of these 
two?” 

Father Hewitt in response recognized the difficulty, 
pointing out that Vermeersch in his Moral Theology insists 
on the positive side, and that this problem had been dis- 
cussed much in recent times. However, he realized the 
presence of a practical difficulty, especially because the 
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material of moral theology is so vast, and the time in the 
course of Theology is usually so restricted, that little oppor- 
tunity is left for the development of the theology of the 
virtues. 

Bishop Peterson then took the floor and remarked that 
moral theology is, indeed, a living science, and needs to be 
adapted. He pointed out that there were other periods when 
the Church had been accused of changing her doctrine, 
exemplifying this in the matters of usury, mental reserva- 
tion, and divorce. He stressed the point that the moral 
theologian must accept the facts from scientists; that it is 
only the “half-baked” theologian who quickly jumps from 
one case to another. He also insisted on the necessity of 
keeping moral allied to dogma, of having an invariable 
principle back of every application, which applications do 
change. He expressed the opinion that too many and too 
generous application of principles to cases may be the 
reason for men of double-conscience in public life. The 
confessional, he thought, must be given the blame for much 
of this type of scandal in a Catholic community. There 
must be more insistence on virtue and condemnation of 
vice, whether in high or low places. The confessor’s duty 
is to open the door to heaven. This is what the seminarian 
must learn. The virtues must be taught for all. 

This closed the discussion of the first paper. 

The second paper was presented by the Very Reverend 
Anselm Schaaf, O.S8.B., Rector of St. Meinrad’s Major 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. His subject was: “Training 
Seminarians to a Sense of Responsibility.” 

The discussion of this paper was begun by Father Plass- 
mann. After congratulating the author of the paper for his 
thorough and excellent development of the topic, Father 
Plassman remarked that responsibility is very much in the 
mind of the Church with every step in the rite of ordina- 
tion. He showed that ordination to the first minor order 
of the ostiariate already presupposes, in the mind of the 
Church, a sense of responsibility in the ordinand. He 
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called this sense of responsibility not so much a virtue, 
but, rather, an attitude, and if not present, there is no vo- 
cation. He further remarked that there were two degrees 
of irresponsibility: one which springs from levity, and 
can be overcome; the second, a lower degree, which, if 
present, indicates the lack of a vocation. He maintained 
that not merely the extreme cases should be dismissed. 
Discovery of a lack of responsibility, he felt, could be made 
in the ordinary life of the seminarian: whether he can 
distinguish between essential and accidental; whether he 
accepts the burden of seminary life; whether he treats holy 
things holily. Responsibility, he maintained, must be pres- 
ent in a rather impressive degree. It is the most important 
quality for the priest because he has the care of immortal 
souls, of the temporalities of the Church, etc. To discover 
this sense of responsibility we must look deeper than the 
rules. If it is present it embraces all the virtues, because 
a responsible man can assimilate everything. 

At this point, Monsignor Murray brought up the diffi- 
culty suggested by Father Plassmann’s remark that it was 
comparatively easy to discover whether this sense of re- 
sponsibility is present in a student. Monsignor Murray 
pointed out that the routine life in the seminary is fixed, and 
that normally every student is judged by his fidelity in 
adhering to that routine. He felt that individuality must 
accompany a sense of responsibility. The difficulty comes, 
therefore, in trying to discover the trait of responsibility 
in the midst of routine. Responsibility implies qualities of 
leadership, which are not easily discovered in the midst 
of routine. He further remarked that at the Seminary in 
Boston the villa season offered greater opportunities for 
getting to know the students. 

In reply, Father Plassman answered that he did not 
mean to say that the discovery of responsibility was an 
easy or simple matter, especially in a larger seminary. 

Other remarks contributed by various members present 
stressed the necessity of sharpening the consciences of the 
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students, to make them work always from the supernatural 
viewpoint, and to develop in them the spirit of prayer and 
mortification. It was quite commonly agreed that this 
question of responsibility is an all-embracing problem, and 
that it is very important for the professors to be able to 
discover its presence or absence in their students. Very 
often, it was remarked, the student who argues for a 
broader interpretation of the rules and a greater expression 
of individuality is the very one most in need of discipline. 
Doctor Fenton also pointed out that the professor has an 
excellent opportunity to discover the presence or lack of 
this sense of responsibility in the attitude of the student 
toward his studies, which after all constitute a very large 
share of his life as a student. Others pointed out the pos- 
sibility of developing a greater sense of responsibility 
through practical work such as catechetics. The question 
was also raised whether greater leeway should be given in 
the spiritual exercises of the seminary. The Reverend J. 
Treinen, C.SS.R., remarked that the very routine of the 
seminary was intended to engender this sense of responsi- 
bility. After all, he remarked, the routine is demanded by 
the Church, which from centuries of experience knows 
what is best. If the motivation for the student’s routine 
action is frequently enough repeated, the evil results of 
regimentation are eliminated. Several of those present 
pointed out that in different seminaries no bells were rung. 

The discussion closed at this point, and the meeting was 
adjourned with prayer at about 4:45 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 9:45 A. M. 


The second session was opened at 9:45 A. M., with 
prayer by the Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. Also present at this session were 
Their Excellencies, the Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Most Reverend John B. 
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Peterson, and the Most Reverend Gerald Shaughnessy, 
Bishop of Seattle, and Right Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, 
O.8.B. 

After expressing deep satisfaction at the presence of these 
members of the hierarchy, the President introduced the 
speaker of this session, Archbishop Stritch, who read the 
paper: “Some Observations on Methods in Theology.” 

The discussion of the paper followed, and was opened 
by Father Plassmann. He remarked that the paper had 
deeply impressed him, and that it broached a subject, the 
need of which was commonly felt. He recalled that at a 
previous meeting of the Seminary Department in New Or- 
leans years ago Doctor Heuser had discussed this very 
topic along different lines. Pointing out the purpose which 
Saint Thomas had in mind when composing the Summa 
Theologica, Doctor Plassmann remarked that in modern 
language the purpose of Saint Thomas indicated the need 
of simplification, coordination, and integration in our 
teaching of theology. The need is evident and felt by all. 
The practical difficulty consists in the discovery of the 
means to effect this simplification, coordination, and inte- 
gration. He suggested the extra year of theology as a pos- 
sible practical answer. Abbot Columban, O.S.B., agreed that 
the practical aspect was the difficult one. He suggested that 
every effort be made to avoid overlapping by the various 
professors, and, secondly, that every professor carefully 
map out his entire year’s teaching, in order to condense 
and cut down on the matter where necessary, immediately 
at the beginning of the course. Doctor Fenton expressed 
the opinion that some corporate effort must be made if we 
are to achieve the objectives outlined in the paper. He 
illustrated this remark in the field of Fundamental The- 
ology. A great variety of textbooks exist in this field. 
Some corporate effort is needed, he argued, to determine 
just what material should be included in this course, what 
proofs should be accepted, etc. The Reverend George C. 
Tolman, C.M., raised the question: “Is the synthesis to be 
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left to the professors, or should we depend for this on the 
manuals?” Perhaps greater coordination between courses 
in the various seminaries would greatly help the situation. 

The Reverend Peter Leo Johnson, of St. Francis, Wis., 
remarked that he enjoyed very much the emphasis placed 
on technique; he expressed the opinion that the whole paper 
vindicated the need for a technical approach to theology. 
He suggested further the possibility of a paper being de- 
veloped on the subject of synthesizing the professors, of 
coordinating the professors. Technique, he remarked, deals 
with bibliography and familiarity with the literature. 

In comment on these and other remarks, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Stritch stated that some one should 
write about the dangers of the natural-science method in 
the field of Theology. Furthermore, he insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the intellectual synthesis preceding the synthesis 
of matter; i. e., it must be thought out first, before it can 
be expressed in terms of the curriculum. Too frequently, 
he felt, minor emphasis is placed on scholastic develop- 
ment, and as a consequence the theses of the various 
branches of theology are not interrelated, and a right 
theological sense is not developed. We must begin, he fur- 
ther remarked, with the intellectual synthesis, and this, 
of course, involves the use of analysis; but, he added, this 
does not fall into the sorry shape of the laboratory where 
the phenomena are not integrated; the natural sciences 
have devoted time and energy to the building of doubts. 
Certain practical aspects were also stressed by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop: “Are we teaching fundamental 
theology in the right place? Is not the cycle method in 
theology most confusing?’ Many young priests, he felt, fall 
far short of being theologians. Perhaps too much stress 
and time are being devoted to positive theology, and thus 
the student has no synthesis of theology to fall back on. A 
synthesis, he further remarked, does not mean that the 
student must know every thesis in the synthesis. As a con- 
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cluding remark he added: “You stop being professors when 
you stop being students.” 

Because of other engagements, the Archbishop was then 
obliged to leave. The discussion was closed at this point 
and a recess was declared at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 2:35 P. M. 


The third session was opened with prayer by Bishop 
Shaughnessy at 2:35 P. M. The Very Reverend Chairman 
in introducing the Most Reverend Bishop as the speaker 
of the afternoon remarked that the Bishop had spent some 
sixty hours on the train in order to be present at this ses- 
sion; he accordingly expressed sincere gratitude to the 
Bishop for the sacrifice involved and the interest shown in 
coming to the convention to deliver his paper in person. 


Before reading his paper, the Most Reverend Bishop 
Shaughnessy added some remarks to the discussion of the 
morning paper. Speaking of the integration and coordina- 
tion mentioned by some of those present, he remarked that 
in his day when he had studied pedagogy it was known as 
correlation. This demanded, he said, that there be no 
watertight compartments. He appealed to his own experi- 
ence as a teacher and professor in a wide variety of sub- 
jects, in both the major- and the minor-seminary branches. 
He expressed the opinion that the key to the problem of 
synthesis was not academic or theological, but, rather, 
spiritual. He felt, he said, that in the seminary we do not 
teach enough spirituality, enough of the sanctification of 
the priest. Thus he felt that his paper, “The Internal Spir- 
itual Life of the Priest,’ would contribute much to the 
solution of the problems raised by the paper read at the 
morning session. 

After the Most Reverend Bishop had finished the read- 
ing of his paper, during which he gave us many remarks 
not contained in the paper itself, the discussion was opened 
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by Monsignor Murray. Among other things Monsignor 
Murray raised the following questions: “Have we too much 
of the assembly-line method of sanctification in our semi- 
naries? Can outside confessors really handle the situation? 
Can one spiritual director handle the whole problem within 
the seminary?” He called attention to the situation in sem- 
inaries conducted by the secular clergy, where professors 
are forbidden by the legislation of the Church to be the 
ordinary confessors of the students. He further remarked 
that outside confessors seem to be alien to the problems of 
the students. 


Father Johnson remarked that it seemed to him that 
there were a number of red-tape regulations in seminary 
life which do not fit in with daily communion. 

Father O’Toole questioned whether the regulations of 
the Church permitted several spiritual directors. Father 
Clifford remarked that his first reactions to the statements 
of the Most Reverend Speaker were those of fear and dis- 
couragement. He ventured the opinion that every seminary 
professor is giving his whole life to the work of training 
future priests; that they are all thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of sanctity; that they teach it in theory, and 
strive to put it into practice. He illustrated these remarks 
with an explanation of the method followed at Mundelein. 
Other opinions were expressed as follows: 

“Very often it is the bad example of older fellow priests 
which undoes the work of the seminary.” Again, “the 
question of the responsible position of the confessor in the 
seminary was mentioned, and a suggestion made to write 
a book of instructions for this all-important office.” Father 
Plassmann remarked that we have good seminary profes- 
sors, and that despite the dark side, he was optimistic. 
Father Schaaf recommended the regular reading of the 
instruction “Quam Ingens” to the students, and, further, 
that they all be made conscious of their responsibility to 
report serious cases to the proper authorities. 

Bishop Peterson then remarked that it is his opinion 
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that a priest is made or broken in his first two years of 
the ministry. It was his opinion that the previous discus- 
sion had stressed too much the importance of the con- 
fessor. The Rector and the Faculty of the Seminary have 
the responsibility. They are not obliged to undertake a 
system of espionage. He cautioned that we should be espe- 
cially careful to eliminate the selfish student “quaerens 
quae sua sunt.” He felt also that we should not stress too 
much the glory of the call, but rather should frequently 
remind the student whence he has been raised by God: 
“erigens de stercore pauperem.” The student should al- 
ways be reminded of his earthly, material origin, which 
constantly strives to pull him down-hill. The priest, he 
remarked, is a prince of God’s Church raised “de stercore,” 
which is continually calling him back. He felt further that 
the Rector and Faculty of the Seminary can discover suf- 
ficient signs of unpriestly qualities on the surface of the 
student’s seminary life. 

This brought the discussion to a close, and the meeting 
was adjourned at 4:45 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:50 A. M. 


This session was opened at 9:50 A. M., with prayer by 
Bishop Shaughnessy. In the temporary absence of the 
Very Reverend President, the Vice-President, Monsignor 
Murray presided. He introduced the Reverend John J. 
Clifford, S.J., of Mundelein, who was to lead the discussion 
of some seminary problems common to all present. 

As the first subject for consideration, Father Clifford 
suggested the topic of responsibility in a seminarian, al- 
ready discussed in the session of Tuesday afternoon. In 
opening the discussion Father Clifford recalled the articles 
which had appeared in the Ecclesiastical Review on pre- 
psychotic states, written by Dom Moore, 0.8.B. Citing the 
statement that the results of the researches made showed 
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that paranoia is of greater incidence among priests and 
Religious than among lay people, and that this form of 
mental illness is evidenced by the performance of queer or 
odd things, Father Clifford suggested that the health-crank 
in the seminary might be suspected as lacking a proper 
sense of responsibility. 

Various members present commented on this particular 
phase of the discussion. Some thought that too much em- 
phasis might be placed on health through health talks; 
another suggestion was made to give the students plenty 
of extracurricular activity to counteract too much intro- 
version ; another suggested that it might help to make access 
to the doctor more difficult; another suggested that we 
build up the student’s sense of responsibility in this matter 
by training him to realize that he must use and conserve 
his strength for the arduous work of the ministry; another 
thought that the problem of hypochondriacs was mainly a 
spiritual problem—a manifestation of selfishness; several 
confirmed the “epidemic” incidence of different ailments; 
e. g., appendectomies—through suggestion. 

With regard to the extracurricular activity, such as 
Catholic Evidence Guild work, several pros and cons were 
argued about the value of such work and its effect, good or 
bad, on the student’s regular work. 

Another approach to the development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the seminarian was then brought forward 
by Father Clifford. He suggested that the students might 
be made to type the various characters of their fellow 
students, including themselves. He felt that they would 
find it comparatively easy to type the character of others, 
but difficult to type their own. He thought that this study 
of responsibility in others would help to develop their own 
sense of responsibility. 

Bishop Shaughnessy then offered a few words of com- 
ment. He expressed the conviction that a fatherly attitude 
on the part of the faculty would help much to eliminate 
some of the hypochondriacs. He also stressed the need of 
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personalized spiritual direction, and stated that unless a 
medium of communication between students and faculty is 
established not much can be accomplished. 


Further discussion of the approval or non-approval of a 
student to proceed in his seminary course brought out these 
points: that we must have positive indications of fitness, 
and not be content with the merely negative statement 
that nothing is known against the student; that the co- 
operation of the students themselves is most important in 
reporting serious matters. The pros and cons of the ad- 
visability of mentioning the cases of fallen priests to the 
students from time to time, in order to instill in them a 
greater sense of responsibility, were also presented by 
several varying viewpoints. 

At this point Bishop Vincent Ryan of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
was asked to say a few words. Among the reminiscences of 
his own days as a student, he emphasized the need and im- 
portance of the spiritual director, as well as the great ad- 
vantage of personal contact between faculty and student. 
It was his opinion that the students should be given the 
straight information about the cases of fallen priests, but 
that the positive ideals and the example of heroic priests, 
as Doctor Fenton had said, should be given greater prom- 
inence. 

At this point the Very Reverend President proposed two 
questions for consideration: (1) Should the Holy Name 
Society be established in the seminary? No definite con- 
clusion was reached. (2) Should the young priests be 
given special training in Catholic Youth Organization 
work? He mentioned that the Catholic Youth Department 
of the N. C. W. C. intended to send out a set of lectures for 
the use of seminary authorities to provide such instruction. 
It was felt that the decision of such a matter should be left 
to the Local Ordinary. 

This concluded the round-table discussion of the prob- 
lems brought up by Father Clifford. The business meet- 
ing followed. 
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Father Plassmann, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, submitted the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 


The Seminary Department of the N. C. E. A. herewith 
acknowledges its sincere appreciation to the members of 
the hierarchy who have graced its meetings with their 
presence and have enriched its deliberations with their 
valued experience and counsel; in particular to Their Ex- 
cellencies, the Most Reverend Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, and the Most Reverend Gerald 
Shaughnessy, Bishop of Seattle, for the singular favor of 
participating in the formal program of the Department. 


II 


Recalling the admonition of the late Pontiff Pius XI 
that the priest of today must be “healthily modern,” this 
Department keenly senses the need of adapting its teach- 
ing, especially in the field of Moral Theology, to the fast- 
changing conditions in our social life. Hence, while bear- 
ing in mind that the future confessor must exercise pastoral 
rather than professional judgment, it shall be our principal 
aim, after affording our charges an up-to-date preliminary 
training in ethics, economics, and social studies, to con- 
centrate in theology upon the practical, many-sided, and 
ever-ready application of those moral principles which are 
as eternal as the “Lex Dei aeterna” itself. 

Mindful also, that all revealed truths are equally eternal 
as these principles, it shall be our constant endeavor so to 
coordinate the teaching in the various theological branches 
as to create in the mind of the student a coherent, intelli- 
gent synthesis to the end that he may both appreciate and 
preach the “veritas una” even as its Author is the “Deus 
Unus.”’ 
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III 

Deeply conscious of our duty to produce “faithful dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God” and likewise worthy imi- 
tators of the great High Priest, this Department fully 
realizes that, on the one hand, a keen sense of responsi- 
bility on both the natural and the supernatural level is a 
fundamental requisite in every candidate for the priestly 
state and that, on the other hand, there is an ever-growing 
need of deepening and consolidating his spiritual life to 
the end that ‘‘Christ be formed in him,” to this end this 
Department pledges the counsel, example, and cooperation 
of the entire Faculty as well as all the spiritual and tem- 
poral resources of the institution which is consecrated to 
the cause of producing priestly men and manly priests. 

After a brief discussion about changing the word “adapt- 
ing” to “applying” in the second resolution, the resolutions 
were accepted without change. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

President: Right Rev. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Vice-President: Right Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., 
S.S.L., St. Francis, Wis. 

Secretary: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill. 

General Executive Board: Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., Washington, D. C. 

The Secretary, with the unanimous consent of all pres- 
ent, then cast one vote for the election of the nominees. 

The new President then took the chair and expressed a 
vote of thanks to the outgoing President for his splendid 
work. There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed sine die with prayer at 11:30 A. M. 

ALBERT G. MEYER, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


THE ADAPTATION OF MORAL THEOLOGY TO 
MODERN PROBLEMS 


REV. ROBERT A. HEWITT, S.J., S.T.D., RECTOR, WESTON 
COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


It is a fact beyond dispute that no science can afford 
to remain stationary. If it does not manifest the funda- 
mental characteristic of life, that of growth and develop- 
ment, it soon withers, and the dust of years will dim the 
lustre of its truth. This law of progress is especially bind- 
ing upon those sciences the scope of which is practical as 
well as theoretical. The complexity of conditions and situ- 
ations we call life is ever varying, and a practical science 
would be beating the air if it did not maintain constant 
contact with the world of fact. 

This being so, I see no need of arguing the general prin- 
ciple underlying the subject of this paper. Moral theology 
is a science, and hence must not permit its truths to be em- 
balmed between the covers of textbooks. Moreover, moral 
theology is a practical science. By definition it is the science 
of human acts in relation to man’s supreme, supernatural 
end, built upon divine revelation and aided by human 
reason. No question of moral behavior, moral duty, moral 
right or wrong is foreign to its scope. So the task of moral 
theology in prescribing norms for the changing problems 
of human life, is never done. Constant adaptation is of its 
essence. 

But if we concede the truth of this general principle of 
necessary progress, we are not prepared immediately to 
yield to the implication in many criticisms of the state of 
moral theology today. We read not infrequently in current 
clerical periodicals the statement—or maybe it is more of 
an exhortation—that moral theology must keep abreast of 
the times, or that it must be orientated toward the social, 
political, and economic problems of our day. It is true 
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these assertions are not explicit accusations of failure, but 
their frequent repetition seems to connote a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction with the progress moral theology is mak- 
ing. The insinuation is that moral theology is not quite in 
step with the march of time. 

That judgment may be justified; yet it seems to me that 
before sentence is passed in a gathering of this sort, moral 
theology deserves a hearing. I have no intention of moving 
that the case against us be dismissed for lack of evidence. 
On the other hand, in my humble opinion, the case is far 
from hopeless. There is no need for moral theology to 
throw itself abjectly upon the mercy of the court. 

I suspect that our critics do not always avert to the two- 
fold function moral theology performs today—certainly 
they do not distinguish between them in their charges. Yet 
this distinction is quite fundamental and important. First 
of all, moral theology must discharge the duty incumbent 
upon it as a science. By that I mean that it must clearly 
explain the moral truths of revelation and reason, proving 
them to be such by examination of their sources; it must 
as far as possible show their accord with reason, defend 
them, trace their connection with other truths, and from 
them deduce further truth. Finally, it must survey all the 
individual relations of man and pass judgment upon them 
with regard to their influence upon man’s final end. Call 
this what you will—theoretical, speculative, or scientific 
study—it is the function proper to moral theology as a 
science. And let us note that this scientific approach in- 
cludes practical applications to life, precisely because moral 
theology is a practical science. 

But moral theology has been entrusted with another 
function, practical, but not strictly scientific. That func- 
tion is the education and training of confessors and spir- 
itual directors. Now the hearing of confessions cannot be 
called a science. It is, if you wish, an art, and a very sacred 
and important one. True enough moral theology does not 
neglect scientific study entirely in this work of preparing 
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confessors—she endeavors to ground the candidate for the 
priesthood thoroughly in moral principles as well as in 
casuistry. To that extent the seminary, for it is here that 
moral theology performs this function, attempts to produce 
moral theologians. But they are not scientific moralists 
in the strict sense of the word. 

With that distinction in mind, it is reasonable to ask 
our critics a question. When they charge moral theology 
with failure to adapt itself to modern problems, what have 
they in mind?—that scientific moral theology is not up to 
date, or that the present-day products of our seminaries 
are not properly equipped to meet and solve modern prob- 
lems in the confessional? If it be that they mean that 
scientific moral theology is deficient, we can and should 
to some extent admit the charge. But we ask our critics 
to listen if not to a defense, then at least to an explanation. 
There are extenuating reasons both from history and from 
the nature of our modern problems for partial failure. 

First of all, let us recall briefly some facts from history. 
Moral theology was not recognized as a science independent 
from dogma until about the year 1600. Up to that time 
the principles of our science, what we know today as funda- 
mental moral theology, were included in, and taught from, 
the one theological text, the great Summa of Saint Thomas. 
It is interesting to note there are those who even today 
lament that separation, and who would still teach funda- 
mental moral theology directly from the Summa. Doctor 
Bouquillon pleaded for that plan forty years ago, and 
Father Merkelbach does today. 

But practically at the very time moral theology came 
of age, there began that great secularizing political move- 
ment, the separation of church and state, which was to 
affect all science, and particularly the young science of 
moral theology, very seriously. For the trend in politics 
gave rise to a parallel secularizing movement in science. 
Gradually, from the Reformation, history traces an ever- 
widening gap between sacred and profane science. Ethics 
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was the first to be separated from moral theology—then 
in succession law, political science, political economy, and 
sociology. . 

This divorce of secular life and secular science from 
morals changed the growth of moral theology almost in its 
infancy. Where in the beginning a Suarez, Vittorio, or 
Bellarmine could write on civil law or theories of politics 
and command attention, their successors found the world 
did not care to listen to Catholic moral teaching. Is it any 
wonder they saw no need of studying questions in which 
they would never be consulted for a solution? And indeed, 
was there not more important work to be done—the saving 
of souls by training good priests, as Trent had ordered 
them to do? Soon this became almost the exclusive function 
of moral theologians. They strove to put into clear, brief 
form both a synopsis of the principles of moral theology, 
and practical application: ‘to the conscience problems of the 
day. Bouquillon says that “the literature of casuistry is 
one of the glories of Catholic Theology.” 


This trend in moral theology resulted in a series of so- 
called Manuals. Much abuse has been heaped upon this 
type of textbook, some of it deserved. For many authors 
copied slavishly from their predecessors, and in the process 
reduced the principles of the science to such a minimum 
that their books were little more than collections of stereo- 
typed cases, hoary with age. But it must not be forgotten 
that the manual did, and still does, fill a practical and im- 
portant need. “Where time and leisure are wanting for 
real scientific study, as they are in the seminary and for 
most priests on the missions, a compendium such as the 
manual provides is a necessity. Under such circumstances 
theoretical explanations of great length must be sacrificed 
to casuistry—it is the more necessary in actual practice.”’ 
(Lemkuhl.) 

Another observation from more recent history is perti- 
nent to our explanation. Just as moral theology was sep- 
arated from dogma, so our own day has seen inroads made 
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into what was once the province of moral theology. We 
have today the sciences of canon law, pastoral, ascetical, 
and mystical theology, and liturgy. They are healthy sci- 
ences, each with a rich and solid literature. There are 
authors who argue whether they are divisions, or subdivi- 
sions, of moral theology, or independent sciences. That dis- 
cussion we leave to those who are interested in determin- 
ing exact scientific frontiers. But it should be noted that 
the parent science is moral theology, that these sciences 
are coping with practical modern problems, and that more 
than one eminent moral theologian has, and still does, con- 
tribute to the important work each essays to perform. 

I think a second valid reason for the partial failure of 
moral theology to anticipate the solution of modern prob- 
lems may be found in the confusion of our present-day 
world. When the experts of political economy and sociology 
confess that they find difficulty in keeping up with the 
rapid and far-reaching changes of our modern world, is it 
surprising that the moral theologian hesitates to attempt 
solutions of industrial, economic, and social problems? He 
can and does teach moral principles, of justice, for example. 
He argues the necessity of a just living family-wage, or the 
obligation in conscience of a just taxation. But he would 
have more courage than prudence to determine in detail 
those questions. 


Indeed, it must be remembered that the sciences of econ- 
omy, sociology, and politics are highly specialized today. 
They depend upon the Christian moral principles, of course, 
but they have their own fundamental secondary prin- 
ciples, so-called, and in addition a well-developed technique. 
It is desirable and even necessary that moral theologians 
know enough of these sciences to pronounce authorative 
moral judgments. But just as the moral theologian need 
not be a doctor to solve moral medical problems, so it is 
unjust to demand that moral theologians be political econo- 
mists or sociologists, in order to solve moral problems 
from those fields. I am not attempting to assert that the 
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moral theologian need have no interest in the social ques- 
tions. Rather I wish to make the point that technical 
moral theology and technical economy are two distinct 
sciences. We need cooperative effort between the scientists 
of each subject. But we have no right to burden the moral 
theologian with the obligation of being also a technical 
scientist in another field. It is a fine thing for the econo- 
mist, for example, to bring to his subject a thorough grasp 
of moral theology. And it is desirable that moral theo- 
logians specialize in some one modern science, that their 
judgments be accepted as authoritative. There are those 
who are doing just that today, and we hope their number 
increases. 


I submit that the complaint that moral theology fails to 
keep in touch with modern social problems is in part at 
least the justified complaint that the Catholic clergy as a 
whole have been too indifferent to social questions, and 
thereby lost the confidence of the working class. Today, 
because of the encyclicals of Leo XIII and more especially 
those of Pius XI, that situation is being remedied. A serious 
and fairly successful effort is being made in our seminaries 
to teach at least the broad outlines of these questions, as 
indeed must be done by direct order of the Holy Father. 

This defense or explanation of the progress of scientific 
moral theology would be incomplete without a mention of 
what is being done positively. The quantity and quality 
of moral scientific studies of modern problems is by no 
means negligible. For proof, we have only to consult any 
one of the reviews of recent moral theology, such as are 
published regularly in English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian theological periodicals. To take a recent issue of the 
magazine Theological Studies, for example, we find a re- 
view of some 50 pages. It details with comment an impos- 
ing catalog of scientific articles on such questions as abor- 
tion, psychiatry, mental states, ectopic gestation, sex mor- 
ality, population and its control, and several practical ques- 
tions about the war, including that of conscientious objec- 
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tors. Obviously, the conclusions of these studies are not 
decisive. Moral certainties are not reached in a day—they 
are reached only after long and careful discussion. But the 
point is that the science is not dormant. And with the im- 
petus given to the sacred sciences by the recent Apostolic 
Constitution “Deus Scientiarum Dominus,” and the achieve- 
ments since then in graduate studies in these sacred sci- 
ences, we may look forward to the future with hope. 

For more than one reason, especially that of time, I can 
be brief in treating the question of how moral theology is 
adapting itself to modern problems in the work of the 
seminary. I think we can safely say that the day has gone 
when priests would boast, as one Reverend Professor put 
it, “with a pride which was pitiable, that all one needed for 
the confessional was common sense.” Certainly we no 
longer find what Saint Peter Canisius was obliged to report 
to Rome after a journey through Germany, that in whole 
sections priests did not know how to hear confessions. Nor 
are we likely to hear repeated in our day that story from 
the life of Suarez, when he was obliged to teach a priest 
in Spain the formula of absolution, in order to go to con- 
fession to him. These incidents, be it noted, are from the 
time when scientific moral theology enjoyed its golden age. 
’ There are problems still to be solved in the seminary of 
the proper adjustment of the courses of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law. There can be more insistence upon a 
solid grounding in the principles of moral theology in the 
seminary. There can be constant effort to equip our semi- 
naries with the best professors available, and to prepare 
these thoroughly. There can be given to these professors 
every aid and encouragement to devote their free time to 
the study of scientific moral theology and to become authors. 
All these things we can plead for, and in that sense, com- 
plain about, because moral theology must not be static but 
progressive. 


Yet I submit that it would be unjust to brand the work 
that is being done today in our seminaries deficient. We 
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are turning out competent confessors. With the help of 
textbooks which are constantly being improved, by keep- 
ing in close touch with current theological literature and 
using it in class, and with the aid of classes and seminars 
in social questions, I think that moral theology is today 
doing more than a satisfactory job of training the future 
shepherds of the flock to be solid and skilled confessors, 
qualified to solve the ordinary problems of the day sub- 
mitted to him, and prudent enough to doubt and to con- 
sult when the problem is extraordinary. 











TRAINING SEMINARIANS TO A SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


VERY REV. ANSELM SCHAAF, 0.S.B., RECTOR, ST. MEINRAD’S 
MAJOR SEMINARY, ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


This paper is entitled “Training Seminarians to a Sense 
of Responsibility.” It seems that several of the delegates 
at the New Orleans Convention last year suggested this 
very topic for a future paper. One of them worded his sug- 
gestion thus: “The formal European system of discipline 
as opposed to the broader system in which stress is placed 
on the formation of the seminarians’ conscience rather 
than on external rules and regulations.” 

As far as can be gathered from the bulletins of the past 
conventions, this subject was discussed only once before, 
namely, in 1933 in St. Paul. The title of that paper was, 
“The Cultivation of a Sense of Responsibility in the Young 
Priest for His Calling.” The writer of the paper dealt 
with the priesthood as such and gave less attention to the 
seminary. 

Hence, in this paper, the question will be viewed from 
the seminary angle. The development will cling more or 
less to the broader system mentioned before, which puts 
the greater stress on conscience and on the very sense of 
responsibility. No doubt, some will disagree with the views 
expressed here. But such a disagreement will probably be 
the best spur in provoking a lively discussion of this all- 
important topic. 

I shall endeavor to answer four questions: What is meant 
by a sense of responsibility? How is it tested? What are 
some of the obstacles that the seminary encounters in de- 
veloping it? What are some of the means of promoting this 
proper attitude? 


I. THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The sense of responsibility may be defined as a certain 
attitude of mind which prompts the seminarian to view his 
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duties and obligations in a serious light and to fulfill them 
conscientiously from a supernatural motive even in the 
face of contrary forces, such as, personal disinclination, 
human respect, bad example, active opposition, keen dis- 
appointment, and in general whatever leads to inconveni- 
ence. The definition given in the former paper agrees in 
substance with the above: 
“A sense of responsibility in a priest is nothing 
else. than the consciousness of duty, the earnest 
desire and the unfailing will of performing well 
the noble works connected with the priesthood.”! 
This includes, of course, a consciousness of one’s rela- 
tions to God and to one’s neighbor and a realization that 
duties always correspond to rights received. 


II. TEST OF THIS SENSE 

Whilst the axiom ever remains true: “As the seminarian, 
so the priest,” the real test of the seminarian’s sense of 
responsibility is made not in the seminary, but in the min- 
istry after Ordination. If this sense of responsibility is 
deeply ingrained in the character of the young levite, it 
must show itself as a fruit in the newly ordained priest. 
“Every tree is known by its fruit.” (Luke, 6:44.) After 
Ordination, such a priest will be able to stand safely on his 
own feet in his new appointment. If, however, he acts the 
part of a hothouse plant; if he shows signs of floundering 
as soon as the seminary supports are removed, he gives 
evidence of the fact that his sense of responsibility has not 
been sufficiently developed in the seminary. 

Admittedly, the newly ordained priest may be put to the 
severest test by an inconsiderate and unsympathetic pastor. 
But even then, the young assistant’s attitude will manifest 
whether or not his training has been sufficiently solid. 
The same must be said when the young priest is suddenly 
exposed to a most enticing temptation or alluring occasion. 

Therefore, in fostering the sense of responsibility, semi- 





1N. C. E. A. Bulletin, Washington, 1933, vol. xxx, p. 576. 
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nary authorities should keep in mind the future priest 
rather than the present seminarian. Hence, if in dealing 
with seminarians certain methods are likely to insure 
greater dependability after Ordination, but may expose the 
seminary to a temporary relaxation in external discipline, 
it is surely better to let the seminary suffer in present ex- 
ternals to secure the solidity of the future priest in active 
service. It is justifiable here to change the wording of the 
old adage: ‘Non scholae, sed vitae discimus” to “Non sem- 
inario, sed sacerdotio seminaristas educamus.” This idea 
will be kept in mind in proposing means of furthering the 
enduring sense of responsibility in the seminarian. 


III. OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED IN THE SEMINARY 


Naturally, there will always be certain obstacles that 
will hamper seminary authorities in their efforts to pro- 
mote a true sense of responsibility in the seminary. 

One such obstacle is youth itself. Young people, even 
seminarians, have a natural tendency to follow the line of 
least resistance. Occasionally, they may be strongly tempted 
to yield to the “getting-by” notion, to offer the minimum 
of service and to hope to merit the maximum of recogni- 
tion. Rules and regulations, spiritual exercises, and class 
assignments may suffer from this evil. Even unfair means, 
such as, cribbing and the like, may be resorted to. This 
attitude may not always be the result of malice, but fre- 
quently it may be the effect of youthful thoughtlessness. 

This natural tendency is aggravated by the trends of the 
present-day world. This age is rightly called a pleasure- 
seeking age. It is an age in which privileges and pleasures 
are snatched at, whilst the burdens linked with them are 
shirked without much ado. The seminarians are products 
of the age. We must, therefore, expect to meet problems 
on this score. 

Such problems occasionally come into evidence during the 
summer-vacation period and must be solved in the semi- 
nary at the reopening of school. Some seminarians, see- 
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ing the liberties taken by their friends and former class- 
mates, regard themselves entitled to similar licenses. This 
refers particularly to the unguarded association with 
women and to the free use of intoxicating liquor. Such 
seminarians want to retain their prerogatives as seminar- 
ians and still take advantage of the presumed liberties of 
other young men of their own age. 

Beneath all this is the absence of the spirit of sacrifice. 
Civil authorities demand all kinds of sacrifices for patriotic 
reasons, either for the winning of wars or for the glorifica- 
tion of the state. Sacrifice for a higher purpose is rarely 
stressed. Linked with this attitude is the individual selfish- 
ness which will not easily submit to the irksomeness of 
seminary minutiae. 

Another hindrance to the sense of responsibility may 
arise from bad example. This will be the case especially 
if it is given by priests to whom the seminarians have 
looked up as to models. The seminarian has keen eyes; he 
will easily notice how the priest in the active ministry ap- 
proaches his clerical duties. The ideals are presented to 
the seminarian in the seminary and he may often wonder 
how they will work out in practical priestly life. If he 
fails to find harmony between the ideals preached in the 
seminary and priestly practice in actual service, he may at 
first be disappointed and shocked and thereafter become 
callous himself because he may get the impression that 
ideals suggested are impossible of attainment. Such an 
attitude will not make for a strong sense of responsibility. 
A few years ago one of our seminarians almost lost his 
faith as a result of this type of scandal. 

Further, the seminarian may harbor by far too low an 
estimation of his vocation. He may view the calling more 
or less from the angle of the spirit of the world; he may 
see the glamor that surrounds the priesthood; he may be 
drawn by the appeal from the social side; he may perceive 
in the priesthood certain phases of freedom that he likes; 
he may hope to realize ambitions otherwise lawful. These 
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dangers always exist. Hence, the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments ordered the application of the Instruction 
Quam Ingens before the reception of Orders. 

Lastly, though it may sound paradoxical, the very nature 
of seminary life is such that it could easily become an 
obstacle to the acquisition of the sense of responsibility. 
Seminary life, being a community life, removes anxiety and 
worry from the seminarian’s mind. In the seminary he 
finds a roof over his head, a cover on his bed, the table is 
set, and the house is warm. When any exercise or duty is 
in order, the gong is sounded and the crowd gathers. All 
the seminarian has to do is to fall in line and join the 
group. Father Henry Schuyler in his Life’s Final Goal does 
not speak of seminaries, but he has a thought, which at 
least in part can be applied to seminaries and seminary life. 
He says: 


“Human nature, as we find it in everyday life, quite 
often dislikes shouldering responsibilities, especially 
when they are imperative in their demands. The aver- 
age man is prone to evade or diminish his share of 
responsibility as much as possible. As a result many 
have been led to seek refuge from it in collectivism. 

“The attempt to evade the responsibility to self is 
to a great extent accountable for the steadily increas- 
ing number of those who prefer to live in a totali- 
tarian state, as communists, nazis, or fascists. Here 
they hope, consciously or otherwise, to escape per- 
sonal responsibility. It seems much more comfortable 
to assume a general responsibility—one which is dif- 
fused over so wide an area, as it were, and so vague 
in its ultimate implication—than to feel the constant 
and often irritating pressure of one’s ego and the per- 
sonal responsibility it implies.” ? 


The author here insinuates that in collectivism the sense 
of a personal responsibility is much diminished. You may 
answer: “Why, the very fact that one lives a collective or 


? Rev. Henry S. Schuyler, Life’s Final Goal, pp. 6-7. The Peter 
Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1939. 
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community life and observes all its details is a sufficient 
proof of the presence of the sense of responsibility.” 

Yes, that is the common assumption and we are often 
guided by this criterion. However, unless we have other 
additional proofs, we at times deceive ourselves deplorably. 
An occasional checkup on a seminarian’s vacation life will 
convince us that in the seminary he was carried along 
more by routine than by a sense of responsibility. 


IV. MEANS TO PROMOTE THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The vital question, however, is: How can we promote 
this right attitude of the seminarian, which we call the 
sense of responsibility? 

Let me remark in the first place that we must keep in 
mind another fact: We cannot afford to treat all characters 
alike; not all are to be poured into the same mould. The 
characters of seminarians differ as greatly as do their phy- 
sical features. Saint Benedict, who knew human nature so 
well, says of the Abbot: 


“Let him consider how difficult and arduous a task 
he has undertaken—namely, that of ruling souls and 
of adapting himself to all according to the character 
and intelligence of each one, winning some by kind- 
ness, others by reproof, others again by persuasion, 
that he may not only suffer no loss in the flock com- 
mitted to him, but may even have cause to rejoice in 
the increase of a virtuous flock.” 3 


Before him Saint Gregory Nazianzen had written in de- 
fense of his flight to Pontus. In this apologia he treats of 
the character of the priestly office. He says: 


“Some are benefited by praise, others by blame, both 
being applied in season; while, if out of season or un- 
reasonable, they are injurious; some are set aright by 
encouragement, others by rebuke; some when taken to 
task in public, others when privately corrected. For 
some are wont to despise private admonitions, but 
are recalled to their senses by the condemnation of a 


* Saint Benedict, The Holy Rule, chap. 2, p. 17. Abbey Press, St. 
Meinrad, Ind., 1937. 
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number of people, while others who would grow reck- 
less under reproof openly given, accept rebuke because 
it is in secret, and yield obedience in return for sym- 
pathy.” 4 
Saint Gregory the Great in his Regula Pastoralis has forty 
chapters in the third part, all of which deal with the ad- 
monition of so many different kinds of people. Each group 
receives its own individual treatment. 

All of us seminary rectors and professors might do well 
to read these forty chapters and thus learn how to adapt 
ourselves to the differences of temperament and character 
that come under our care. 

However, in spite of those differences, one must have 
certain general norms that will serve as guides in promot- 
ing the sense of responsibility among the seminarians. 

In the first place, the seminarians will be helped greatly 
if from the outset they get a clear idea of just what they 
are supposed to do in the seminary. In our case we give 
the newcomer a sheet containing sixteen rules which em- 
body the chief regulations of the seminary. At the be- 
ginning of each scholastic year a verbal explanation is 
given to the whole seminary of these few rules. Sometimes 
reasons are stated why these rules exist and future conse- 
quences are pointed out in case of violations. 

Throughout the year, whenever it is deemed advisable, 
reference should be made to rules that are not so well kept 
and insistence on their observance should be made anew. 
Motives might be suggested once more, especially the one 
motive that rules should be for the seminarians an expres- 
sion of the will of God. Ideals might be held out again 
and again. Echoes from visiting priests or from corre- 
spondence having a bearing on seminary life might be used 
to keep the seminary attitude on a high plane. 

Furthermore, the seminarian will be much more respon- 
sible if he is trained to view the consequences of his ac- 


‘Saint Gregory Nazianzen, J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Com- 
pletus, vol, xxxv, p. 439. P. G., Paris 1857. 
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tions from the angle of the future. If his questions are 
not: “Shall I be caught? Shall I be punished immediately?” 
but, “What bearing will this action have on the future? 
What will this mean to me at the end of the semester? At 
the end of the year? At Ordination time? In the active 
ministry of the priesthood?” The devil in tempting us al- 
ways endeavors to paint the present for us, not the future. 
Hence, the seminarian who is accustomed to think of his 
actions in terms of the future before he acts has a mighty 
weapon to forestall blunders in the priesthood. For that 
reason it might be wiser not to apply immediate sanctions 
for minor breaches of discipline. Of course, major cases 
need immediate attention. In a certain seminary the rules 
are laid before the seminarians at the beginning of the 
year. Nothing is said about violations of rules until the 
end of the year. Then the seminarian is called to the office 
and is told whether or not he may return the following 
year. This system may be a bit drastic, but if the practice 
is known beforehand, the seminarian is surely put on his 
own responsibility. If some one objects by saying that 
such silence will seem to condone violations of discipline, 
the reply of a certain Visitator General might be quoted. 
This Superior General, having come from Europe, made a 
visitation of all the houses of his Congregation in this 
country. At each house he told his subjects: 
“Qui tacet consentire videtur,” 
but in my case I say: 
“Qui tacet, hic et nunc, nihil dicit.” 


Then there is the question of supervision. How much of 
it should be made use of in the Major Seminary? We are 
now dealing not with mere boys, but with young men. The 
one school advocates much watching, the other thinks that 
it should be very limited. I favor a very moderate super- 
vision. As hinted at in the introduction, the reason is that 
the seminarian must train himself to stand on his own 
feet. If supervision is more or less constant, the young 
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man becomes accustomed to the idea and it will be much 
harder to adjust himself after Ordination. 

Even the present effect is not so good. His attitude to- 
ward discipline is likely to be a servile one. His conscience 
may be exposed to a false formation; first things may not 
be put first. I spoke to a seminarian who has lived under 
both systems. He expressed himself thus: 


“In the one place where there was much supervision 
we always feared that some disciplinarian might be 
around the corner, who might catch us. As a result 
we had no love for the rules, nor were they well ob- 
served. In the other place we had no such fear. Iam 
convinced that the rules in the latter place are much 
better kept and much more highly esteemed in spite of 
the fact there is not that strict supervision and in spite 
of the further fact that it takes much more will power 
and a much greater effort to obey regulations without 
supervision.” 


This idea agrees with numerous authorities on education. 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen has a word to say on this point: 


“What is forced like a plant violently drawn aside 
by our hands, when set free returns to what it was 
before, but that which is the result of choice is both 
legitimate and enduring, for it is preserved by the 
bond of good will. And so our law and Lawgiver en- 
join upon us most strictly that we should tend the 
flock not by constraint, but willingly.’ ® 


It will be admitted that Saint Gregory would not advocate 
this procedure with all types of persons. But should it not 
apply to seminarians? They are supposed to be the cream 
of the land. 

Father Hettinger in his letters to a Young Theologian 
expresses a similar view precisely in connection with semi- 
narians: 

“The object of the rule of life in the seminary is to 


educate the future priest within himself; it is of no 
value if it does not do this. . . . Sooner or later he 





5 Saint Gregory Nazianzen, ibidem, pp. 423-426. 
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must leave the seminary, the eye of the superior will 
watch him no more, there will be no rules to guide 
him, no walls to separate him from the world, never- 
theless separated by the distance of heaven from the 
world. If the seminary produces such an effect in its 
students, it has fulfilled its mission.” ® 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding, who is regarded as the 

great champion of education in America, tells us: 

“The will like the intellect is developed by self- 
exercise, and to form character, freedom must be 
given. If the man is to be self-controlled, the youth 
must learn to control himself. Education, in a word, 
is a process not merely of self-development, but of 
self-emancipation. The young should be prepared to 
pass from the discipline of the school to that of reason 
and conscience; and since reason and conscience are 
enrooted in God, the will, to have its force, must be 
strengthened and sustained by faith in Him.” ? 

In connection with this limited supervision I might add 
that there is some wisdom in the old rule: 


“Give a man enough rope and he will hang himself 
if he wants to.” 
Just recently I received this advice from an Ordinary, who 
wished to apply this rule to one of his seminarians. 


As a further aid, the old proverb, “Practice what you 
preach,” can be of use here. If the whole faculty, rector, 
vice-rector, dean of studies, disciplinarian, confessors, pro- 
fessors, and campus director all set a good example to the 
seminarians, the latter will be considerably strengthened 
in their convictions as to responsibility. Moreover, if 
there is a consistency and harmony in the views of all the 
authorities as to the various phases of responsibility, mat- 
ters will be improved. Let all have one rule, a reasonable 
one, as to the meeting of requirements for class work and 


*°Dr. Franz Hettinger, Timothy, or Letters to a Young Theologian, 
pp. 275-276. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1902. 

7™Most Rev. John L. Spalding, Aphorisms and Reflections, p. 257. 
A. C. McClurg, Chicago, Il. 
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other assignments, as to the missing of classes and the 
seminary exercises, as to dishonesty, as to the introduction 
of forbidden literature, etc.; let the campus director abide 
by a similar principle in regard to sports. The players are 
to understand that as soon as they enter a game they as- 
sume a responsibility for fair play; at no time should the 
director tolerate anything like unsportsmanship in the 
games. If in addition to all this, the senior class makes a 
good impression on the seminary body generally, the semi- 
narians will find it much easier to grow more and more 
into a genuine spirit of responsibility. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the seminarian is not 
only one individual, he is also a part, a member of the whole 
seminary body. He must seek, therefore, not only his own 
personal well-being, but also the welfare of the seminary as 
such. He must contribute his share by doing his best to 
forestall seminary scandals—this means at times the re- 
porting of other seminarians; he must contribute his share 
in carrying common seminary burdens; e.g., by punctuality 
in his task as bell ringer; he must be thoughtful enough to 
foresee or anticipate problems and difficulties that may arise 
from others and forestall, if possible, their very occurence, 
realizing that an ounce of prevention is better than a pound 
of cure; he must, in a word, contribute his share toward 
the maintenance of peace, good spirits, and discipline in 
the seminary. In our seminary we often speak of doing 
one’s part for the good of the family spirit. If a seminarian 
is penetrated through and through with the importance of 
these social relations in the seminary, he is conquering the 
worst enemy of the sense of responsibility. This refers to 
that selfishness, which was mentioned in the second point. 
There is a seminary in which the Legion of Mary was re- 
cently organized. The Legionnaires make it their task to 
work upon the improvement of other seminarians who seem 
to be slipping or who have become recalcitrant to some ex- 
tent. Of course, this requires prudence. With the proper 
precautions the system might be useful. 
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Most schools have made the experience that usually an- 
other very good way of building up a sense of responsibility 
is to appoint students to certain posts and to entrust them 
with certain duties in which they must shoulder respon- 
sibility. 

There are many posts of lighter responsibility in the 
seminary. Take the positions of the seniors, the librarians, 
the sacristans, the infirmarians, the custodians in the various 
departments, the managers of the book store; the presi- 
dents of the Mission Unit and of the Literary Society; the 
promoters of the Eucharistic League, the League of the 
Sacred Heart, the Sodality, the Legion of Mary; the chair- 
men of the various round tables. We have at present round 
tables engaged in nine fields of activity, namely, philosophy, 
liturgy, apologetics, dramatics, economics, labor, rural life, 
the negro question, and the sign language. Some semi- 
naries conduct correspondence courses for prospective con- 
verts. Occasionally, it may be advisable to select for some 
posts such seminarians about whose sense of responsibility 
we may have some misgiving. It is remarkable how some 
will develop under the pressure of this test. In one seminary 
every member of the deacon class must play the role of 
seminary senior for a portion of the year. 

It is good for this purpose to encourage initiative wher- 
ever possible; let the seminarians do and make things in 
keeping with their talent and abilities. Of course, their 
essential duties must not suffer thereby. We might, as 
much as possible, let them make appointments of minor 
offices and thus see what judgment they show; they might 
conduct the annual celebrations in the seminary, direct the 
plays; they might be permitted and encouraged to make 
suggestions for improvements as long as they are reason- 
able. Seminarians, at least in theology, are above the nor- 
mal school age, and are physically and mentally men. They 
are entitled to respect for their views when presented hon- 
estly. Some one might object: “Just turn the whole sem- 
inary over to them.” No, if we keep our eyes open, we can 
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step in as soon as an abuse threatens. We are training 
young men to assume and bear responsibilities. 


Sometimes these opportunities come from the outside. 
When seminarians must share the family troubles of their 
homes, especially if the father dies, it is very interesting 
to note how the son puts his shoulder to the task in regard 
to the family burdens. I have in mind a few instances 
wherein seminarians whose acceptance of the spirit of re- 
sponsibility had not been so evident have actually developed 
it in a most gratifying manner under such an additional 
strain. 


Last, but not least, we must not fail to link up seminary 
duties, rules, and regulations, offices and assignments, with 
the supernatural element. In the first place, they must be 
viewed in the light of faith, in the light of our accountability 
to God, of His presence and providence, and of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Then the Sacraments, both of Penance and 
of Holy Eucharist, should be utilized as character builders, 
of uprightness, honesty, self-sacrifice; in a word, of delicate 
conscientiousness in relation to seminary obligations. Thus, 
the transfer is made into practical daily life. Of course, the 
sacraments must be supplemented by prayer, private and 
liturgical, oral, and mental. The meditation points may from 
time to time be directed to this matter. Amongst the devo- 
tions I should urge childlike docility to the Holy Spirit and 
frequent recourse to Mary, the Queen of the clergy. If this 
spirit of prayer is present, we need have little worry about 
our seminarians’ sense of responsibility. The spirit of 
prayer will affect their whole life. Father Faber writes 
in his “Growth in Holiness” : 


“This influence of prayer comes out in a man’s opin- 
ions and judgments of men, measures and things. It 
is heard in his language. It is seen in his tranquility. 
It is recognized in his dealings with others and is the 
ruling principle of his occasional apparent want of 
sympathy with others. Such is a man whose faculties, 
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affections, and in some degree even his senses, have 
been mastered by the spirit of prayer.’’® 
However, when all has been said, one can apply Saint 
Augustine’s general remedy of love which takes care of all 
emergencies : 


“The brief precept is given once for all: Love and do 
what you will. If you are silent, be silent for love; if 
you speak, speak for love; if you correct, correct for 
love; if you spare, spare for love. The root of love is 
from within, and from it only good can come.’ 


In conclusion, it can truthfully be said that if this ques- 
tion of the seminarian’s sense of responsibility is satisfac- 
torily solved, the crux of the whole seminary problem is 
therewith solved. 


§ Rev. Frederick William Faber, Growth in Holiness, p. 245. John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore, Md., 1854. 

®Saint Augustine, J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. 
xxxv, p. 2033. P. L., Paris, 1864. 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON METHODS IN THEOLOGY 
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Certainly one of the outstanding achievements of mod- 
ern educators is in the field of Methodology. We have only 
to take up any of the better textbooks used in our elemen- 
tary schools and compare it with any text widely used in 
schools a generation ago to convince ourselves that course 
content today is presented in a manner which sings the 
praises of the modern educator. Of course, there have been 
exaggerations and stupid theorizing, but the solid fact re- 
mains that teaching in our schools is better because the 
methods are better. Deep studies have been made on the 
sensatory system and the psychological factors in learning, 
and objectives have been discussed and clarified, with the 
result that methods have been improved and the pupil is 
given an easier avenue to course content. Nobody today 
would dare to question the imperative need of teacher 
training, precisely because it involves knowledge and skill 
of sound efficient methods. Indeed, so much attention has 
been given to classroom methods that sometimes superficial 
minds in education have taken good methods without deep 
course content knowledge to be the sum total of teacher 
training, with the result that classrooms become playrooms 
and the precious school objectives, habits of industry and 
acquisition of skills and exact knowledge, have been for- 
gotten. There can be no divorce in the classroom between 
thorough knowledge of content and effective methods. 
Most of us remember in our school experiences teachers 
who were very learned and yet pitifully ineffective. They 
had deep knowledge without any skill in method, and the 
pupils were impressed but not taught. Many of us fear 
that when the present school generation reaches the age 
of ruminating on its school experiences it will recall teach- 
ers who knew how to teach and not what to teach. Still in 
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our efforts to train teachers we must not underestimate 
the need of sound efficient methods. 

What has been said on teaching methods is true in teacher 
training for our elementary and high schools and in a nar- 
rower sense for our colleges. In the main, however, it is 
true that methods in our schools of higher education are 
still poor. The attempt to incorporate research work with 
classroom activities and the overstressing of the import- 
ance of research studies in judging the fitness of profes- 
sors have done a harm which shows itself in the shallow- 
ness of learning to which much of the trouble of our times 
can be traced. Who has not smiled at the graduates who go 
out into life with only a bit of research on some very small 
question as the guaranty of their fitness for an Academic 
degree? Immature studies by immature minds, wholly 
lacking in wide background knowledge, flow from our uni- 
versity presses to gather dust in obscure corners of li- 
braries. The function of the college and of the university 
has not been clearly defined. The distinction to which Car- 
dinal Newman calls attention between the university and 
the academy has been cast aside, and there is not much 
method in the classrooms of our schools of higher learning, 
or methods are inefficient. There is a crying need for 
studies on-methods of teaching in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and out of these studies the real functions of 
these institutions will be more accurately defined. The 
Magisterial and the Doctoral Thesis need not be cast aside, 
for they are needed as exercises in methods of research, 
but they certainly ought to be more properly framed in the 
work of the college and the university. 

And there is need of studies on methods in the seminary 
classrooms. Despite all that has been done by the Holy 
See to improve seminary teaching and despite the great 
advances in the training of seminary professors, we are 
not satisfied with the results in our seminaries. In addition 
to the inroads which nineteenth century secular university 
practices have made on seminary teaching, certain factors 
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have conspired to rob the course of Theology of being in 
very truth a great theological synthesis. When the student 
picks up the Summa Theologica and turns its pages and 
studies its order, he is mindful of the danger which comes 
of teaching theology as just so many topics and questions. 
Any study of methods in theology demands first a synthesis 
of theology. Without attempting to treat the whole ques- 
tion of the method in teaching theology in the seminary 
in this paper, an effort will be made to demonstrate the 
necessity of presenting to the students a full theological 
synthesis. . 

Scholastic theology, which is the study of the Truths of 
Revelation in the light of reason, that is, reasoning on these 
truths, necessarily includes the presentation of these Truths 
as they are known in Scripture, Tradition, and the Defini- 
tions of the Church, and it adds to such presentation reason- 
ing on these Truths, the better to clarify them, harmonize 
them and build them up into a whole. Abelard’s Sic-Et-Non 
probably indicates the beginning of the Scholastic Method. 
Aristotle’s newly discovered Logic inspired the scholastic 
disputation and exposition. Reasons “pro” and “con” 
were given on the question, discussed, a definite conclusion 
stated, and objections were answered. Here we have in a 
nutshell the scholastic method which has continued in use 
in our seminaries to our own times. Abelard proposed the 
method, giving authorities for and against some 158 ques- 
tions, but he did not give definite conclusions. Using this 
method, his successors improved it and defended definite 
clear conclusions. Gradually there was built up a broad 
synthesis of theology in which questions were interrelated. 
This scholastic method reached its perfection in the Summa 
Theologica of Saint Thomas. Here there was presented 
in a true synthesis Catholic theology, and in this synthesis 
questions were proposed, opinions stated, a definite answer 
given and supported by sound reasoning. The Summa be- 
came the textbook par excellence for theologians and stu- 
dents. It is interesting that in its brief introduction the 
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Angelic Doctor says that he wrote it “pro tironibus.” 
Since Saint Thomas, the scholastic method has had no 
greater proponent. 

The custom of giving at the beginning of the presenta- 
tion of the question a brief summary of the “solutio” in 
the form of a thesis had become quite general by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The scholastic method, how- 
ever, remained substantially unchanged. The question was 
proposed, the truth of revelation stated in its sources, ar- 
guments in proof of the answer presented, objections were 
solved. However, the custom of presenting the thesis does 
seem to have had an effect on the teaching of theology. In 
some instances it seems that theology was no longer taught 
as a synthesis and was presented as a series of theses 
which were not always properly interwoven. The student, 
at least in many instances, finished his course of Theology 
with a confused assembly of theses in his mind instead of 
a clear synthesis. Some of the majesty of the Sacred 
Truths were lost and there was opened the avenue to break- 
ing up Theology into Branches which might easily become 
almost separate studies. However, we ought not be too 
hasty in drawing the conclusion that this innovation was 
the sole cause of the widespread disappearance in the sem- 
inary of one grand Synthesis of Theology. 

The Protestant Reformation forced theologians to give 
more attention to the study of the sources of Catholic doc- 
trine. Bitter attacks were made by the heretics on the 
Truths of Revelation, and under the guise of much learn- 
ing they were distorted and misrepresented. Catholic 
theologians at once came to the fore and pointed out the 
sources of Catholic doctrine. The study of the “fontes” 
was given much attention. Protestant objections were 
answered. The Jansenists and the Liberals followed close 
on the heels of the Protestants and created new problems 
for the theologians. The effect of these studies on the 
teaching of theology is inescapable. In treating the so- 
called “positive” phase of theology, the scholastic disputa- 
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tions suffered and the systematic and synthetic exposition 
of the doctrines of the Church and of theologians for a time 
seemed to have lost favor. In such circumstances it was 
possible to teach theology as a sort of higher catechism and 
to the detriment of religion to suffer students losing the 
knowledge of the great synthesis which the scholastics had 
built up. From a want of proper balance between the posi- 
tive and the speculative in the study of theology such 
monstrous errors as modernism took their beginnings. In 
some quarters the chief study was the history of dogmas, 
not the dogmas themselves, their inner meaning and con- 
nection. Pope Pius X in his condemnation and extirpation 
of Modernism and Pope Pius XI in his Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus, while commanding that the positive phase of 
theology be taught and the truths of Faith be demonstrated 
from Scripture and Tradition, insist that the intimate 
nature and coherent relationship of these truths be inves- 
tigated and illustrated with the method of the Angelic Doc- 
tor, who is the Prince of the Scholastics. 


The great need is to teach theology as one great syn- 
thesis after the manner of Saint Thomas and the great 
scholastics. It does not seem to matter whether the thesis 
method be used or not as long as the presentation is syn- 
thetic. If in a seminary proofs from Scripture and Tra- 
dition are emphasized and the scholastic investigation and 
inter-relating of these truths neglected, the students will 
be wanting in a sound theological training. And if the 
inter-relation of the Truths of Moral Theology and Dog- 
matic Theology, the place which Fundamental Theology 
has in the whole, and even the connection with its specific 
aspects between Theology and Canon Law and Theology 
and Scripture, are not made clear, students will lament in 
later life the lack of a true-ordered synthesis in their 
theological studies. Here it should be observed that stud- 
ies in research in positive theology should not be under- 
taken before the full completion of the synthetic study of 
theology through four years. These studies are valuable 
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if they serve to deepen the analysis of theological truths 
and relate this analysis to the synthesis of theology. They 
will help to perfect the synthesis if they are done with the 
proper comprehensive background. It must, however, be 
always kept clearly in mind that they are an aid to 
theology only when the scholastic method is not sacrificed 
to the historical research method. 


From what has been said it is clear that studies on the 
method of teaching theology should not depart from the 
scholastic method with a proper balance in the use of the 
positive method. The first requisite for such studies ought 
to be the definition of the purpose of the professor of 
theology, which is to present a true synthesis of Catholic 
Teaching and its defense against errors and heresies and 
infidelities. Now even with this thought in mind there is 
still a large opportunity for studies on methods. Only too 
often it is assumed that the professor of theology needs 
only be deeply learned and richly gifted and absorbed in 
his work. Frequently it is forgotten that he is a teacher 
and that, as a teacher, he must present his subject in a 
manner which will be helpful to his students and create 
in them interest and enthusiasm. His work is not merely 
to give an amount of information but to train theologians. 
Even the pastor of the smallest parish must be a theologian 
if he is to fulfill his Sacred Ministry. Particularly in our 
times and in the tomorrow we need a clergy learned in 
theology. The seminary professor will do well to look 
into the studies of modern educators on teaching methods 
and he must be always on his guard against the academic 
monstrosities which have done such damage in colleges 
and universities of our times. Let him with all the skill 
of a trained educator present to his students Catholic doc- 
trine, demonstrate it from Scripture and Tradition, argue 
it after the manner of the scholastics, and build up in 
them a great theological synthesis, that they may go out 
into a world wherein men are longing and crying for the 
truths which he will know how to dispense to them. 








THE INTERNAL SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST 


MOST REV. GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, S.M., S.T.D., BISHOP 
OF SEATTLE. 


Your Excellencies, Reverend Fathers: 

May I briefly assure you that I consider it indeed a 
pleasure and an honor to address the Seminary Section 
of our Educational Association on a phase that is in itself 
at least most interesting. I trust that the particular treat- 
ment which I may bring to the study of the problem may 
prove productive of thought and give rise to some dis- 
cussion. 

Having been given considerable leeway in the choice of 
a subject by the committee which invited me to participate 
in this program today, I have chosen a topic which I thought 
best to veil under a title which would not reveal too much 
of the potentially sensational lest those whom it might not 
properly concern might otherwise seek an opportunity to 
publicize unduly certain remarks that will necessarily 
enter into the development of the subject. 

Assuredly, the question of the internal spiritual life of 
a priest sufficiently describes the topic of my paper. On 
the other hand, so do other possible titles, such as, for 
example, “The Spiritual Training of the Seminarian and 
Its Relation to the Sacred Ministry.” Again, I might add 
that in a more specialized manner I could announce that 
our discussion is to a great extent to consist of a study of 
the modern Judas. The random or occasional failures of 
the present-day Alter Christus certainly constitute a strik- 
ing fact in the life of the Church. What is their extent? 
What are the causes and which the remedies? Is there 
actually any possibility of an analysis of the seminary train- 
ing that would enable us to put our finger definitely upon 
anything in the student’s life wherein a change in approach 
could lead to a lessening of later failures? Assuredly, we 
may advisedly use the word “lessening” rather than “aboli- 
tion,” for if among the Twelve Chosen Apostles selected 
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indeed by Christ Himself, there was one Judas, we can 
never expect in the world-long history of the Church the 
dawn of an age when no other Judas shall appear. For 
has not our Lord Himself said: “Woe to the world because 
of scandals. For it must needs be that scandals come: 
but, nevertheless, woe to that man by whom the scandal 
cometh.” (Matthew 18.7.) 

Irrespective of the actual training of our aspirants in 
the seminary it is, I believe, beyond all dispute that the 
sudden plunge from the cloistered halls of student life into 
the varied distractions of the world which are an unavoid- 
able part of the sacred ministry will always constitute a 
shock to the newly ordained priest. It will always confront 
him with dangers that he cannot possibly overcome except 
by the grace of God, and perhaps by a special forewarning 
and forearming, which are, after all, nothing but another 
facet of the specific grace that Almighty God pours out in 
that grace of state which is part of the spiritual armor that 
respectively guards those who put their trust in God in 
the particular course of life that He assigns. As of old 
we need always about us the breastplate of justice, our feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace, the shield 
of faith whereby we may be able to extinguish all the 
fiery darts of the most wicked one. We need to take unto 
ourselves the helmet of salvation and the sword of the 
spirit (which is the word of God). (Eph. 6.14.) 

Before studying the role of the seminary more directly, 
let us first develop at some length this problem of the per- 
sonal failure of the priest in such aspects thereof as may 
suggest themselves to us. 

In 1930 it was my privilege to attend the presentation 
of the Passion Play in Oberammergau. It is quite un- 
necessary, I believe, to attempt any lengthy description of 
the play itself, or even of the attendant circumstances of 
the faith of the people now assuredly tried in the white 
heat of the crucible of persecution and suffering. Nor is it 
really apropos to dilate upon the details of the training 
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of the actors in their personal lives and in their histrionic 
roles. The world-wide reputation of the play and the 
oft-repeated story are known so well to us that the mere 
mention of Oberammergau suffices to bring to mind the 
story of Christ Himself and all the divine meaning of His 
life and sacrifice. 

In the constant reading and rereading of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ we are ever awakened by the surprising new- 
ness of an episode or a sentence or mayhap a phrase or 
word. Now one, now another, thought strikes us as though 
never previously had we observed it in Holy Writ. 

Whether one could make the same or a similar observa- 
tion of attendance at the Passion Play of Oberammergau, 
I cannot say with certainty or from personal experience, 
not having been given the privilege of a second attendance. 
I will, therefore, merely cite that in my one experience 
I carried away from the play a new, or, at least, a more 
concrete, conception of the role of Judas as it was played 
in 1930 by Guido Mayr. Picture, if you will, a vast theatre, 
partly enclosed and partly open air, seating over five thou- 
sand persons, with a double stage, including an open-air 
setting that easily accommodates as many as a thousand 
participants in the play. When, after the betrayal and 
after his vain return to the Sanhedrin, Judas finally begins 
to understand the enormity of his act, the unfolding of the 
play brings him on to this vast stage entirely alone. 
Nevertheless, the superb artistry of the actor and the grip- 
ping thought of the theme which he now develops enable 
him to dominate the scene and to hold spellbound the vast 
audience that filled the theatre. The repentance, that is 
yet not true repentance, the rending sorrow, that still is not 
supernaturalized, the growing loss of hope that tears his 
soul, and the fearful display of final despair—these are 
the open revelations of a lost soul, ending, finally, with the 
mad rush of the hell-bound false disciple as the descending 
curtain veils the culmination of the tragedy in the self- 
murder of him who had once been the bosom friend of 
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Christ. “O, might I look on the Master’s face once more, 
I would cling to Him as my only anchor. But He lies in 
prison—has perhaps been already slain by the rage of 
His enemies. O, no! By my guilt, by my fault.” Thus 
does he creep almost close to the very fount of contrition, 
only to turn away in the despair that convinces him that 
for him who has committed so great a crime no hope 
remains. 

Whether the role of Judas impresses others in the same 
way, and whether or not it would similarly affect the view- 
ing it a second time, it remains true that seemingly any 
one must come away at the close of the day-long play with 
a new and a salutary conception of the universal figure of 
traitor par excellence. 

In modern literature the volume The Labyrinthine Ways 
by Graham Greene, presents a character that has at once 
a poor, sodden Judas who never rises to the heights of any 
true realization of his state, contrasted with another 
strange mixture of Judas and repentant Peter. He wanders 
over the expanse of Mexico, hunted like a beast by govern- 
ment agents, while at the same time fleeing from his sins 
and from his thoughts, only at the end to die against a wall 
by the implacable bullets of the atheistic soldiery who 
finally seize him when he is unable to refuse the sick call 
which in his mundane wisdom he yet knows is most prob- 
ably a trap. Into the heads of the soldiery he walks, with 
full knowledge of what awaits him. The final consolation 
of the Last Rites he brings to another despairing soul, only 
himself to go to God while his companion Judas refuses his 
last heartrending plea for the Sacrament of Penance. 

The life story of this Judas-Peter is, of course, a universal 
study of every man who goes the way of the traitor. “The 
years behind him were littered with surrenders—feast days 
and fast days and days of abstinence had been the first to 
go: then he had ceased to trouble more than occasionally 
about his breviary—and, finally, he had left it behind alto- 
gether at the port in one of his periodic attempts to escape. 
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Then the altar-stone went—too dangerous to carry with 
him. ... Five years ago he had given way to despair—the 
unforgivable sin—and he was going back now to the scene 
of his despair with a curious lightening of the heart. For 
he had got over despair too. He was a bad priest, he knew 
it: ... But every failure dropped out of sight and out of 
mind: somewhere they accumulated in secret—the rubble 
of his failures. One day they would choke, he supposed, 
altogether the source of grace. Until then he carried on, 
with spells of fear, weariness, with a shamefaced lightness 
of heart.” 

And now he is to die as he faces the firing squad. And 
while he thinks that he despairs, we may believe that in his 
wretched soul the overpowering grace of repentance pre- 
pares him to meet his Christ. “The eight hard, hopeless 
years of his priesthood seemed to him to be only a carica- 
ture of service; a few Communions, a few confessions, and 
an endless bad example. He thought: if I had only one soul 
to offer so that I could say: Look what I’ve done. . . . People 
had died for him: they had deserved a saint, and a tinge 
of bitterness spread across his mind for their sake that God 
hadn’t thought fit to send them one. .. . He thought of the 
cold faces of the saints rejecting him.” 

The bullets rush on the wind to meet his breast. ‘Tears 
poured down his face: he was not at the moment afraid of 
damnation—even the fear of pain was in the background. 
He felt only an immense disappointment because he had to 
go to God empty-handed, with nothing done at all. It 
seemed to him at that moment that it would have been quite 
easy to have been a saint. It would only have needed a little 
self-restraint and a little courage. He felt like some one 
who has missed happiness by seconds at an appointed place. 
He knew now that at the end there was only one thing that 
counted—to be a saint.” 

We may read the story in its original Gospel setting. We 
may view it depicted in the flesh on the stage of Oberam- 
mergau. Or again, we may peruse the modern version of 
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the repentant Judas and the unrepentant, for Jose, the 
latter, sunk in his sin and buried in despair refused to give 
to Peter-Judas, the repentant one, the consolation of con- 
fession lest he be thereby entrapped and lose the pension 
that the atheistic government doled out to him in reward, 
because at their behest he had taken unto himself a blowzy 
wife. 

Whichever is before our mind, always, too, we must go 
back to Christ’s prayer for His disciples: “Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy name whom Thou has given Me; that they 
may be one, as We also are. While I was with them, I kept 
them in Thy name. Those whom Thou gavest Me have I 
kept; and none of them is lost but the son of perdition, that 
the scripture may be fulfilled. ...I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou. shouldst 
keep them from evil. They are not of the world, as I also 
am not of the world. Sanctify them in truth.” (Saint John 
17.11 ss.) Here, as we know so well, Christ looked down 
into the souls of all His future priests, saddened as He was 
by the thought that Judas was not the only son of perdition. 
We have certain means, inadequate indeed, for measuring 
the number of final falls, although we do not know how 
many of these break through the last barriers of despair to 
know again the gentle mercy of Christ. However, it is quite 
believable, judging by certain clues that are given us, that 
there may be as many as five thousand in this country at 
the present time. 

How is that wretched army recruited? 

In the early days of my priesthood, when I had a semi- 
nary assignment, I was frequently in touch with a veteran 
pastor who liked to deposit upon my doorstep, as represent- 
ing what in a vague way at least he considered as the oppo- 
sition, the pastoral problems that confronted him in the 
management of the procession of curates who could have 
provided a fairly numerous membership for the potential 
society of Father N’s Ancient Curates, as the French might 
say. To his reiterated question: “What are you professors 
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doing in the seminary ?,” I rather invariably countered with 
the very blunt statement that we would accept responsibil- 
ity for the theoretical training, but depended upon the 
pastor to give the final practical course in the sacred min- 
istry, and to provide the fatherly care for the young man 
thrown into the worldly dangers that, as is evident, are 
inextricably bound up with the work of the ambassador 
of Christ. 

However, whatever divided responsibility must be shared 
by the seminary and by the pastor, the fundamental key to 
the entire problem is to be found, in my opinion, in the 
prayer and the advice of our Savior as He goes to His be- 
trayal: “Sanctify them in truth,” He says to God, the 
Father. And again: “And for them do I sanctify Myself, 
that they also may be sanctified in truth.” ‘Father,” 
again He prays, “I will that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given Me may be with Me; that they may see My 
glory which Thou has given Me, because Thou hast loved 
Me before the creation of the world. ... And I have made 
known Thy name to them and I will make it known; that the 
love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may be in them, and I 
in them.” (Saint John 17.17 ss.) I shall come back upon this 
point later. Here let it suffice to say that we can sum up 
every fall by citing the failure to realize that in the per- 
sonal sanctification of the seminarian and the priest lies 
the essential safeguard against every danger. 

Assuredly one sees, at least in retrospect, the later priest 
in the present student. Were every seminary and every 
seminary professor capable of entering deep into the soul 
of the boy or the young man, many a fall would be avoided, 
through sending back to the field of secular life those clearly 
not fitted for the strenuous struggle that the dispenser of 
the mysteries of God must always unflaggingly wage. The 
thoughtless student tends assuredly to remain a thoughtless 
priest if the seeds of thoughtlessness cannot be stamped 
out in the days of his training. The worldly student, and 
here we must confess that there are hundreds in this cate- 
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gory, can never aspire to be aught than a worldly priest, 
despite Christ’s words: “They are not of the world, as I also 
am not of the world.” So also the vulgar, the greedy, the 
envious, the lazy, the slothful student will exhibit these 
selfsame tendencies in his later years. The student who 
today finds little work to which he conscientiously turns 
himself is the one who in later years complains, or boasts— 
perhaps the latter is the correct word—that in his country 
parish he has no work to do. 

Here may I cite a fact, the explanation of which I believe 
lies in the appalling influence of human respect upon stu- 
dents and priests alike. Human nature, alas for its per- 
verseness, seems to dread the external attribution of sanctity 
and the rather contentedly accepts that of the opposite. 
More bluntly, is it not true that there is a rather widespread 
lack of appreciation of the necessity of sanctity in the stu- 
dent and in the priest? Have we not known of retreat ref- 
erences, by retreatants for example, to that excellent little 
volume The Soul of the Apostolate in terms of disparage- 
ment, if not derision? The criticism, mind you, is directed 
precisely at the thought that the central theme, namely that 
the apostle must sanctify himself, is essential to success in 
the life of the busy modern priest, including specifically 
those whom we may designate as urban. Has not every one 
of us perhaps run across that sad exhibition of derision of 
the sanctity of a fellow priest, typified by a coterie who had 
attached to one whom they deemed eccentric because he 
prayed more than they thought seemly the appellation, 
“Holy Joe?” All too often can we note the weapon of ridi- 
cule applied in this way because one has dared to be dif- 
ferent. Human respect, indeed, it is that thus brands us 
of the priesthood just as the laity are similarly afraid to 
follow their better instincts even when specifically they are 
drawn to a holier and more saintly life. 

There is, too, the queer priest who has strange ideas of 
theology whether moral, dogmatic, or pastoral. I need not 
go into any lengthy description of this type, which I think 
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is well, if unintentionally described by Cronin in the Keys 
of the Kingdom. His Father Chisholm must be recognized 
by any one who reads the books with any degree of thought- 
fulness as a misshapen caricature of a priest. Deeply tinged 
with indifferentism, if not in fact, basing himself upon that 
error, he well may typify for us all the brands of queerness 
and eccentricity that unfortunately crop out in so many of 
the brethren. Cronin has indeed given us something untrue 
to life in the sense that his central character, while he may 
indeed be found here or there or in respective qualities 
among many, yet thank God it is the very eccentricity of the 
character, that is to sav his oddity, that makes him all the 
more recognizable to us. Nevertheless, to repeat, we must 
not dismiss him with the fullness of thought that he is 
strictly unique, for whether or not the author found him in 
life, too many of him in part or in whole do encumber the 
earth. 

What, then, of the eccentric priest, the slothful, greedy, 
envious, wretched men whom experience cites before us? 
What of their training in the seminary or after? 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the fullest and best train- 
ing of the student lies in the “assembly-line’” method of 
prayer and of spiritual training that seems to be more or 
less unavoidable and inseparable from the seminary system 
of mass production. The common exercise must be attended 
and I cannot personally think of any substitute unless per- 
haps the entire enrollment in a seminary should be divided 
into cameras, respectively little larger than an ordinary 
family, which should then carry out their own exercise of 
morning prayers and evening prayers and the like in an 
atmosphere where greater personal spiritual participation 
might be possible. This suggestion is put forward with the 
clear perception that innumerable objections, more or less 
valid, may be presented. Whatever be our thought upon 
this point, it seems to me that if we can possibly find some 
definitely acceptable method of instilling a more purely per- 
sonal sanctity in the student, we will have found a valuable 
key to the solution of our problem. 
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We are, it is true, here confronted with a certain di- 
lemma: the primary end of our vocation in the priesthood 
is not, after all, our own sanctification, but rather the sancti- 
fication of those to whom we shall by the grace of God min- 
ister as a priest. On the other hand while we do not fall 
into the Hussite Heresy of considering the sinful priest in- 
capable of administering the Sacraments, yet the unsancti- 
fied priest places so many obstacles in the way of his own 
success and of the salvation of his people that a very impor- 
tant qualification for the sanctification of the souls among 
whom he works is precisely first his own. 

The function of the seminary confessor here should re- 
ceive special attention. The confessor has obviously entree 
into that field which is absolutely barred to the mere pro- 
fessor as such. The confessor can presumably explore the 
innermost recesses of the soul of the aspirant to the priest- 
hood, and consequently if we accept as a premise, and I 
think that we must in general, the sincerity of the student 
at least in the confessional, he can further apply the neces- 
sary remedies to those souls who thus come to him. It can- 
not indeed be said that without fail he can always detect 
every serious defect in a student, nor can he without error 
always be counted upon to select and to enforce the right 
decision so that never will there escape from the confessor 
one who should not be admitted to the holy priesthood. 
Nevertheless, it is upon the confessor that there rests pri- 
marily the responsibility of weeding out the unfit. I have 
always been rather inclined to hold that the confessor is 
too apt to be lenient and to entertain hopes of reformation 
in certain essential lines, even when there is question of 
recidivists, and too in important matters. By way of ex- 
ample I may be permitted to cite an instance of a retreat 
I once preached to the students of a certain seminary with 
which I was totally unacquainted and had no previous nor, 
in fact, later contact. The priest whose duty it was to dis- 
cuss such things with me practically gave me an ultimatum 
just before I began the retreat to the effect that it was my 
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duty to weed out, and he evidently meant by means of the 
confessional, students whom I would presumably find unfit 
for further pursuing their course there. It is unnecessary 
for me to go further into the details of the episode but I 
gathered from his attitude a very definite impression and 
belief that the confessors were not properly taking care of 
the weeding-out process. If he did not any that in so many 
words, it was, nevertheless, the message that he wanted to 
convey. Strangest of all, however, was it that he would 
expect a total stranger to make such momentous decisions 
on the occasion of what from this point of view could be 
described only as a casual passing visit. 

Surely on this point every seminary faculty member and 
every seminary confessor must give deep thought to the 
implications of his responsibility. Here might I add that 
I most conscientiously term it far better to bar from the 
priesthood a truly eligible soul through error of judgment 
on the part of professor or confessor than by a mistaken 
sense of leniency, or unfounded hope, or unwonted gentle- 
ness or naive belief in the reform of the irreformable, or at 

east unreforming, to open the door to lees aigronpss to 
him who is actually unworthy. In other words, the doubt 
should always be solved in favor of the prie wie »d and not 
in favor of the student. Who is there who has not some 
time in his experience seen this principle verified in indi- 
vidual instances wherein unfortunates who might perhaps 
have lived a holy life in the world have made shipwreck of 
their priestly career. 

Leaving out of our discussion for the moment those fairly 
rare instances of a quasi-diabolical insincerity on the part 
of certain students, which surely do occur sporadically, i 
would appear that we can roughly fit the generality of our 
students into two categories. They are either theocentric 
or egocentric. Perhaps it might be more correct to describe 
the first category as Christocentric rather than precisely 
theocentric. Human love and divine love have, mutatis 
mutandis, so much in common that the ordinary person can 
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find in human love the best analogy or adumbration of the 
divine. In short, the ordinary soul can best learn the feel- 
ing, the emotion of the experience of divine love by those 
well-established phenomena of human love that are more or 
less a part of universal experience. The reason why this 
is true, it seems to me, is that while not every stolid soul is 
immediately capable of rising to an appreciation of the love 
that it should spontaneously bear for God, our Father, the 
all-lovable, yet we may hazard the assertion that very few 
are incapable of an absorbing and self-submerging human 
love. More commonly this occurs between man and woman. 
The ideal love of man and wife, and it is by no means so 
rare as some would hold, is in its essence a desire to give, 
to lose, as it were, one’s self in the beloved, until the waking 
hours of the lover are filled with the image of the object 
of his love and all his acts and aspirations and desires are 
directed to that end. We have warrant for this thought, 
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for example, in the well-known passage h 
the life of the student for the priesthood there is little room 
for such a vivid experience of human love. He can indeed 
think of his mother or of his sisters, or perhaps even of his 
father and brothers, but in perhaps none of these cases will 
he ever rise to that compiete forgetfulness of self that is the 
mark of the love of husband and wife. This surely seems 
rather self-evident. 

As a consequence, or if you do not wish to admit the nexus, 
merely as a matter of fact the student young and unformed 
and immature, as he must be in many things from the very 
nature of his life, finds it difficult, if indeed he ever con- 
sciously knows what to strive for, to attain or perhaps even 
to seek to acquire a substitute for the egocentrism which 
is a very natural, as opposed to the supernatural, charac- 
teristic of all human beings. To adapt Saint John’s remark: 
“For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God, whom he seeth not?” (I John 4.20.) 


Here a very serious obstacle confronts the trainer of the 
aspirant to the priesthood when seeking to lay before him 
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the beauty of the love of God which he should make his pri- 
mary goal. We may surely use the analogy already referred 
to but probably the most common instance of the application 
thereof lies in the experience of homesickness, which is not 
at all universal among our students and has not too much 
of that very egocentrism which we seek to banish. Perhaps 
here I merely state the problem without offering any real 
solution. In any case what we must strive for is to bring to 
even the youngest of our neophytes an appreciation of the 
role that Christ, the God-Man, must hereafter play in the 
student’s life. To lay stress upon the Alter Christus phase 
of the priest is the basic method of appreciation to the prob- 
lem. Exactly how to lay stress upon this point is for the 
professor and confessor a matter of deep and careful study. 
A particular examen—not the perfunctory litany of ques- 
tions too often not at all ad vem, but a soul-searching anal- 
ysis—will help the student’s soul to begin to know himself 
and his great destiny. Does he begin to submerge himself 
at all and his selfish desires in the love of Christ and of the 
priesthood? By this we mean not purely does he begin to 
put out of his life sin and tampering with temptations, but 
does he positively fill the void that then occurs by introducing 
that higher object of love and installing Christ and God and 
our Blessed Mother as the first and true end of his life. 

This process naturally does not lend itself too easily to 
mass production. Every soul must be studied and analyzed, 
not only by itself, but, by the spiritual director so that in 
each case the particular steps best suited may be wisely 
chosen. In other words, the main work of the spiritual 
training of the student must absolutely not be left to general 
lectures to the student body, nor sweeping exhortations. 
The individual soul must rather be taken in the privacy of 
complete trust in his God-given guide, until stripped of self 
he truly puts on the mantle of Christ. 

In these very utterances, however, I am entirely aware 
that in such an address as this I myself am hampered by the 
obstacles that I am citing, and by the very necessity of 
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generalized remarks. It is naturally impossible here to 
speak at all intelligibly unless I pursue such a course. Spe- 
cifically, my remarks would seem to overlook certain psy- 
chological phenomena as, for example, The Dark Night of 
the Soul. Even when an absorbing love of God permeates 
the soul, these trials of the spiritual life still are liable to 
confront one. We may pass over this fact with the simple 
observation that we have sufficient guide in the abundant 
literature that discusses and expounds these more rare 
occurrences. The same is really true also of the ordinary 
difficulties that the spiritual soul in its onward progress 
must cope with. 

May I sum up, then, by stating that the aim of the semi- 
nary and of the spiritual directors must always be the 
simple one of teaching the student first to forget self, and 
second to serve, to know, to love God with all his soul, with 
all his strength, with all his mind. Without any question 
every failure of a priest comes back to this, that either 
the student or the priest culpably forgot to walk in the way 
in which he had been trained as a future Alter Christus, or 
the seminary by purely mass method, or by lack of under- 
standing spiritual directors, never succeeded in putting 
him on the pathway to his proper and necessary goal. 


Whether or not this observation constitutes a basis on 
which to debate the wisdom of vast enrollments in a semi- 
nary, I may leave for future discussion. 

Aside from the question of downright failure on the part 
of the priest, I think we may here admit without undue 
recrimination that the general spiritual level of the Alter 
Christus is not as high as one would wish to see it. Stated 
in somewhat different fashion, we may assert that no priest, 
high as his calling is, can indeed ever expect to attain to 
that degree of sanctity and perfection that his identity with 
Christ properly calls for. “Be ye perfect, as also your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5.48), our Blessed 
Saviour calls to us, knowing well that pure perfection will 
never be ours. The comparatively slight degree of progress 
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in spiritual perfection to be noticed in the priest is not due 
solely to internal causes. It has often occurred to me that 
the ordinary parish church is ill suited to the personal piety 
of the priest attached thereto. To cite one seemingly un- 
noted point, the cold, damp church of the spring and fall 
and winter very commonly places before the priest too 
easily acceptable an excuse for omitting many a private 
devotion, many a visit to our Blessed Saviour in the taber- 
nacle. Even at best, too, the church does not generally place 
handily within reach of the priest a homey, familiar prayer 
nook, where undisturbed he may commune with God. I 
feel that this is a point of architecture to which we could 
with great benefit to all concerned turn our minds, as for 
example, by incorporating a union of church and rectory, 
furnishing easy access to the former, or perhaps by the 
general introduction into our rectories of an oratory where 
our Eucharistic Lord might be enthroned and our priests 
learn more intimately to know Him, to converse with Him, 
and to renew their love for Him. 

While I would by no means wish to be understood as 
exonerating every fallen priest by laying the blame else- 
where, the preceding remarks may, I trust, rouse us to a 
more sympathetic understanding of the problem. Having, 
then, treated very cursorily indeed the question of seminary 
training, it may not be amiss to scan briefly an assortment 
of incidents on the other side, each of which brings to all of 
us its lesson, if no more than to lead us to ponder—‘But 
for the grace of God, there go I.”’ Surely it is salutary to 
make our own with all their intimate application the 
trenchant words of Saint Paul: “But I chastise my body, and 
bring it unto subjection: lest perhaps when I have preached 
to others, I myself should become a castaway.” (I Cor. 
9.27.) 

While not typical in our experience yet the verifiable ex- 
ample of one group among whom it was not truly rare gives 
us pause: Nam magister novitiorum novitios dimittebat ut 
servas impregnent et sic operarios producant. Not a so- 
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called mediaeval instance but strictly modern in all its cir- 
cumstances. No wonder that on a later day a thoughtful 
provincial could, at the conclusion of the Requiem Mass for 
one of his subjects, stride to the bier and with laconic 
pithiness preach the funeral sermon by the brief quotation 
from the annals of the Old Testament: “Filios et filias 
genuit. Et mortuus est.” No need for elaboration; the 
preacher then retired. 

Usually there remains a certain residue of shame in 
Judas. Some instinct, if nothing higher, ordinarily leads 
him to seek concealment and anonymity in “a far country.” 
Yet there are so many exceptions, qui, e.g., familiam novam 
acquirunt sub umbra ipsius Ecclesiae ubi animabus servie- 
bant, that one need not be surprised when this phenomenon 
occurs. 

These latter belong, it seems to me, in the class of those 
students who so strikingly depict the depths of insincerity 
to which some may descend. We said, indeed, in a previous 
paragraph the confessor can probe the soul. Some souls he 
cannot, perhaps because he simply never has access to them 
in his domain. They come not near him. How else explain 
the deacon qui nupsit testibus duobus subdiaconis or the 
still more inexplicable example istius qui mane ordinatus 
est in Presbyteratum et post meridiem eiusdem diei uxorem 
acquisivit. 

Was it that they had lost the faith or was it perhaps that 
they had never had the faith? Not all go away cum muliere. 
Those that do, go with dulled senses, with dimmed percep- 
tion, if indeed there be at the end perception at all, of the 
things of God. Some, however, go their way, led on by the 
auri sacra fames, or by love of independence, or by sheer 
weariness of anything that savors of the sweetness of the 
grace of God. The demise of such a one, spreads a pall of 
gloom on one who watches the stealthy approach of the 
angel of death, and the strange apathy, as though he were 
hypnotized, with which the man of no faith awaits the end. 
Sometimes, perhaps almost invariably, the apparent calm 
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is not disturbed even by the animation of incipient or actual 
despair. 

But enough of these unpleasant details. How do these 
students pass through to the goal of final ordination? Occa- 
sionally, we know of instances in which the seminary au- 
thorities have actually weeded out such a one, only to be 
overruled by those higher up who rejected such advice. 
Many a time classmates when learning of such a fall post 
factuwm go back in mind to their student days and are unable 
to say that they had observed in the student the seeds of 
that fall that was to occur in later life. Occasionally, the 
opposite is true, but only occasionally, and we may hope 
that always a serious student will realize that his duty to 
Christ and His priesthood calls for exposure by his class- 
mates of any one who is really and obviously an intruder. 
On occasion this discovery is assuredly easier on the part 
of the student than of the professor. 

Before turning on to certain more positive thoughts, it 
is well to give passing consideration to the strange vagaries 
of the priest who, because perhaps he is not well grounded 
in pastoral dogmatic and moral theology, is apt to accept the 
judgments of the world rather than those of the Church. 
The most common, I am afraid, and at the same time the 
most important instance of this is in the field of basic 
morality as laid down by Holy Mother Church. To an 
unthinking confessor the sentimental consideration of the 
contraceptionist may too easily cause him to overlook the 
fundamental issue. Even in the confessional, if you will, 
a certain degree of courage, of calmness, and of inflexibility 
is necessary when there is choice between. the judgment 
of the world and the judgment of God as interpreted by the 
Church. 

Here we can discern, I believe, the mark of the priest 
who likes to be “a good fellow,” not necessarily among his 
priest confreres, but among the men of the world. Do not 
altogether too many of us like to hear the commendation 
of the worldling: “He is just like one of us.” Commenda- 
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tion it is spelled by some, but should be pronounced as con- 
demnation when we face Christ on Judgment Day. 

Allied to this same tendency is the trend among too many 
toward an indifferentism which possibly is but another 
aspect of worldliness. Courage is necessary if we are 
always to be on guard against the encroachments of those 
to whom religion is a truly minor affair, if it is even as 
important as that. The Catholics in our country are too 
generally not merely satisfied, but even desirous, to con- 
ceal their religion behind a veil of common citizenship with 
non-Cathoics and pagans. Too many consider it a mark 
of inferiority if by reason of their religious faith they even 
seem to differ from their fellow citizen. Thus it was that 
when some years ago a prominent Catholic ran for the 
presidency of the United States, he found a priest broad 
enough to expound his Catholicity in such terms as to deny 
the possession of any Catholic qualification setting him 
apart from others. Indeed, his spokesman sought to ex- 
plain Catholic theology in such terms that it is doubtful if 
he escaped falling into heresy. Similarly, the majority of 
British Catholics consider it a cause for pride that they 
differ in no way from their fellow citizens of other faiths 
or of none. That a body of Catholics whom we otherwise 
consider even as models should so conduct themselves should 
be for us priests a cause for deep chagrin, if nothing more 
vital. No matter how blameworthy these laity may be, it 
must be evident that they have been able to acquire and even 
to boast of what is really attenuated Catholicity precisely 
because the leaders in Israel have not observed, or have 
even connived at, such an attitude. 

Again, let us always insist on the validity and the neces- 
sity of exhibiting the courage of our convictions, even if it 
may perchance be necessary for us first to renew, revivify, 
and reenforce those same convictions. 

I would not wish to pose as a gloomy prophet of evils yet 
to come, but from a fairly deep study of trends in present- 
day life, I feel that the Church in our country seems destined 
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to be called upon to meet a real crisis. May God avert this, 
but if it comes, should we not strive first to be prepared 
for it, for in such preparation no harm can lie should the 
event bring no time of persecution and tribulation. In the 
other countries of the world the approach of such crises 
has, it seems to me, always been made upon a complacent 
clergy and laity—taus saceraos quanus populus, and vice 
versa, talis populus qualis sacerdos—they both are true. 
The indifferentism that leads us to unwise collaboration 
with such organizations as the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews easily leaves us to let down our guard. 
Somnolence in the presence of that creeping foe of all that 
is sacred—I have reference to Communism—brings upon 
us a lethargy that is the only explanation of the widespread, 
not to say wholesale, defections from the priesthood in the 
countries where atheism, paganism, and Communism have 
in recent decades throttled and well nigh destroyed Holy 
Mother Church. 

I utter no cry of wolf when I give you as my honest and 
studied opinion the information that there is already on 
foot in this country an organized campaign against religion, 
and specifically against the Church of Christ. I have indeed 
sufficient communications from persons all over the country 
as to lead me to believe in the reality of the plan and the 
intention, even though one cannot, of course, predict with 
certainty what the outcome is to be. Nevertheless, to re- 
peat, I have been informed directly by vicious and venomous 
enemies of the Church that it is their intention to destroy 
it and to abolish its freedom and that the campaign is 
already under way. 

What exactly has been in the minds of these writers is, 
of course, not always known to me, but it is a matter of 
public record that an official of our Federal Government 
has -already stated that we may expect an established 
church. True he denies that he used the term in the com- 
mon and dictionary meaning, but the trend of all his writ- 
ings belies him. 
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Whatever one may wish to hold with regard to this par- 
ticular instance, may I here refer you to a 100-odd page 
book sponsored by a committee that includes such names 
as Herbert Agar and through the alphabet to Gaetano 
Salvemini, a coterie of Rhodes scholars, pink intelligensia 
and apparently fellow travelers. They entitle their book 
The City of Man. Surely the implication is quite evident 
in its opposition to the Augustinian City of God. The 
general thesis is ostensibly a declaration on world democ- 
racy. An essential of such world democracy is a new world 
church. On page 82 of the book the editors or writers 
analyze Nazism, Protestantism, Catholicism, and Commu- 
nism, and find none of them acceptable. Typical of their 
approach is the following: 


“The problem admits of no easy solution. Its juri- 
dicial and constitutional alternatives are heavily 
strained between the opposite risks of democracy’s 
forfeiting its freedom of worship and of democracy’s 
inviting treason—more effective when cloaked with 
piety and justified by faith. Yet the difficulties them- 
selves testify to the gravity of the problem and to its 
compelling timeliness. Already the blundering and 
bungling of democracy whenever a new sect, like 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, steps unexpectedly to the fore, 
or its helplessness whenever an older religion wins a 
degree of influence beyond the limits to which the era 
of pragmatic liberalism had been comfortably accus- 
tomed, is token enough of a situation which bids for 
a vigorous, however, judicious, revision of habits and 
laws. . .. In this field—too, as in the general field of 
civil liberties in constitutional order, the sovereignty 
of the democratic community must stand above the 
liberty of each particular group, and the negative out- 
line of the limits prescribed by self-restraint and lib- 
eral tolerance must be filled with positive knowledge 
and criticism—or even permit intervention when the 
latter becomes the lesser evil.” 


Just as with all such submersive movements, the attack 
is also upon education: 


“The same group of experts entrusted with the 
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study of the issue of religion should explore the con- 
flicts and solutions in the issue of education. The two 
are at bottom one and the same, since, as was authori- 
tatively stated, ‘education in Western democracy has 
been the substitute for a national—and supra-national 
—religion.’ ” 


In their treatment of certain aspects of the Church they 
come out openly against us: 


“Freedom-loving, justice-loving Catholics—here as 
well as in the Latin-American republics and wherever 
else they can reawaken to the examples bequeathed by 
braver ages—will see to it some day that humility in 
faith be no longer the lure to servility in politics and 
that allegiance to the City of God be disentangled again 
from bondage to Vatican City as a foreign potentate 
in feud or trade with other potentates.”’ 


This particular lucubration of the self-styled intelligent- 
sia is but an adumbration of much that has hitherto re- 
mained rather veiled in our national life. Here and there, 
however, the veil has been drawn aside on occasion. Tax 
exemption of Catholic schools and churches is being attacked 
in organized fashion now on every side, while at the same 
time Catholic hospitals, too, are the object of the same 
campaign. Certain Masonic papers, for example, seldom 
appear without sounding the rallying cry to this un-Amer- 
ican cause. Recently, too, in a school convention in the 
State of Washington a school supervisor of the public-school 
system openly bemoaned the fact that, as he alleged, the 
parochial school was taking, if you please, money away 
from the State. What he was more specifically charging 
was that the per capita allotment for the public schools was 
diminishing because of the increasing number of pupils in 
parochial schools. His alleged facts were not correct inas- 
much as to my present knowledge for every pupil in a 
parochial school in the State of Washington twenty-five 
cents per capita is paid by the State into the coffers of the 
local public-school system. However, his conclusion was 
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in no way veiled. He invited, in fact, his audience of fellow 
public-school officials to take action leading to the suppres- 
sion of the parochial school, as indeed has been done pre- 
viously in the Northwest with success but final failure in 
the State of Oregon, and with failure in the first attempt 
in the State of Washington. 

Again we have such random clowns as the Colonel who 
not so long ago was threatening to place what he called 
isolationist churches out of bounds. The implication, in- 
deed, was that he would name those that would be eligible 
for attendance by his troops. And we have, too, the Presby- 
terian minister who proposed a moratorium on preaching 
and all church attendance. He, it is alleged, thought that 
it would be well for all churches to close down for a month 
or more, he having some vague idea in what passes for his 
mind that thus religion would be aided. Citation of further 
instances is, I think, unnecessary. Let me repeat that there 
is a well-defined current, and in some instances a positive 
campaign, against God and religion and the Church. 

If we are to take our proper place in the fight, and if our 
priests are to stand firm against the enemy, we must first 
seek to rise higher and higher on the road to perfection. 
I believe that we may translate this advice into the very 
simple warning that we must ever guard against losing 
the sense of sin. May we not, indeed, sum up our entire 
discussion by the simple statement that where the fall 
comes, the sense of sin has first been irretrievably lost. 

Sin, indeed, we may not always be able completely to 
avoid, but in the lack of sense of sin lay the final fall of 
Judas, and so it would seem in the possession of that sense 
of sin, in the power to rise to true repentence, lay the 
recovery of Peter. 

Beautiful and touching, indeed, are the closing scenes 
of the Gospel. We picture Jesus, as it were, loath to leave 
his Apostles as the hour of His Ascension draws near. And 
the infinitely tender love glows even more tenderly in His 
heart as the hour of parting inexorably approaches. Then 
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was it that He turned to Peter and reminded him of the 
three falls, and yet three times said to him: “Lovest thou 
Me?... Feed My sheep.” 

“When therefore they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter : ‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?’ 
He saith to Him: ‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ 
He saith to him: ‘Feed My lambs.’ He saith to him again: 
‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?’ He saith to Him: ‘Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that I love thee.’ He saith to him: 
‘Feed My lambs.’ He said to him the third time: ‘Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me?’ Peter was grieved because He had 
said to him the third time: ‘Lovest thou Me?’ And he said 
to Him: ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.’ He said to him: ‘Feed My sheep. Amen, amen 
I say to thee, when thou wast younger, thou didst gird thy- 
self, and didst walk where thou wouldst. But when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou wouldst not. And 
this he said, signifying by what death he should glorify 
God. And when He had said this, He saith to him: Follow 
Me.” (John 21.15-19.) 

From the rough material of Simon, the fisherman, Christ 
fashioned the Rock of His Church. Even from us, then, 
His too often recalcitrant priests Christ, our lover, can 
form the polished stone of the Temple of Jerusalem. May 
it always be our prayer that thus He shall busy Himself 
with us. 

In union, then, with Christ, and in charity toward all 
poor priests who wander by the wayside, let us end our 
consideration of these problems with a Pauline prayer: 
“But I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection: lest 
perhaps, when I have preached to others I myself should 
become a castaway.” 











MINOR-SEMINARY SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 7, 1942, 2:30 P. M. 


The opening meeting of the Minor-Seminary Section of 
the National Catholic Educational Association was held in 
the Stevens Hotel. The Very Reverend Edward M. Lyons 
presided. The session was opened by an address of welcome 
by the Very Reverend Chairman. 


The minutes were adopted in anticipation and it was de- 
cided that the various committees would be appointed on 
the following day. 

The opening discussion had to do with the very timely sub- 
ject of “The Minor Seminary and the War.” The discussion 
was led by the Very Reverend Edward M. Lyons, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


Among the various topics that came up for discussion was 
the question of what seminarians might do with their 
leisure time during the vacation months. It was noted with 
regret that many of the seminarians did practically nothing 
during their vacations. Several suggestions were offered 
which had to do especially with present conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Some of these had to do with the selling of 
Defense Stamps and Bonds, blood donations for boys in 
service, and prayer for their fellow countrymen in arms. 


The question of fostering and properly choosing voca- 
tions from high schools during these times was also dis- 
cussed. Two problems were particularly taken up; viz, 
how to get high school students into the seminary and how 
to keep out the “draft-dodgers.” Since the local pastor should 
be acquainted with the members of his flock he should 
have the burden of judgment in doubtful cases. However, 
special care must be exercised in accepting students at this 
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time, despite the present need, in order to avoid the “draft- 
dodgers.” 

Difficulties that were encountered in dealings with draft 
boards were also brought upon the floor. It was pointed 
out that care must be taken in registering students properly 
with the draft board. The general conclusion was voiced by 
Father Johnson in the brief sentence: “Washington is very 
fair.” 

The second topic of discussion was “Teacher Training 
for the Minor Seminary.” This discussion was led by the 
Reverend Stephen L. Wessel, O.M.I., St. Henry’s College, 
Belleville, Ill. 

Worthy of note was the discussion of the problem of 
accreditation in minor seminaries. Agencies of accredita- 
tion will give no credit to our students of philosophy and 
theology. It was suggested that this difficulty might be 
overcome by the simple expedient of revamping the ter- 
minology of our courses, especially for the A.B. V.gr., the 
Sacred Scripture course might be entitled: “History of the 
New Testament and History of the Old Testament.” 

During the discussion the suggestion was also made that 
our minor seminaries should have separate teachers for the 
High-School and College Departments. 

The third discussion of this First Session was entitled: 
“Catholic Rural Life Conference and the Minor Seminary.” 
It was conducted by the Right Reverend Luigi G. Ligutti, 
Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference was organized in 
1921. Its present President is the Most Reverend Aloisius 
J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo. 

The aims of the Conference can be summarized under 
the following headings: 

(1) To aid underprivileged Catholics living on farms 
by providing them with vacation schools. 
(2) To influence and aid Catholics in remaining on the 


land. 
(3) To settle Catholics on the land. Priests should be 
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trained for leadership in Catholic Rural Life to aid 
in this project. 

(4) To foster efforts to make converts among people 
living on the land. 


To further these objectives it is necessary that seminari- 
ans be given a thorough knowledge of the Rural Life Move- 
ment. The unity and dignity of family life must be stressed 
by Catholic Rural Life. To preserve the family we must 
have ownership both of the land and of the tools of produc- 
tion. The Popes have insisted that a propertyless prole- 
tariate is harmful to the social structure. 

Farming must be made a “way of life.” To achieve 
healthy independence, farmers must be taught to raise as 
many of the family necessities on their own farms as is 
possible. They must be educated to the value and use of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives and Credit Unions. The opera- 
tion and conducting of these agencies must be made familiar 
to the seminarian. This can be done by conducting a Credit 
Union in the Seminary Store and by fostering the reading 
of worth-while literature on the subject. 

The Manifesto on Rural Life, published by Bruce, the 
Land and Home, a quarterly magazine, and the discussion- 
club materials of the Catholic Rural Life Conference were 
especially recommended. 

The following Committees were appointed: 

On Resolutions: Right Rev. Abbot Columban, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict, La., Chairman; Rev. William V. Groessel, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. Stephen L. Wessel, O.M.I., Belleville, Il. 

On Nominations: Rev. Stephen L. Wessel, O.M.I., Belle- 
ville, Ill., Chairman; Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gallagher, 
A.M., Little Rock, Ark.; Rev. Myron Purick, A.M., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1942, 2:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


Two papers were scheduled for this session: “The Minor 
Seminary and the Foreign Missions,” by the Very Reverend 
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John P. O’Brien, Rector, St. Columban’s Preparatory Sem- 
inary, Silver Creek, N. Y., and “The Minor Seminary and 
Home Missions,” by the Very Reverend W. Howard Bishop, 
Superior, The Home Missioners of America, Glendale, Ohio. 
It was decided that both papers would be read and that dis- 
cussion would then follow upon both together. 

The speakers brought out some interesting points. Our 
Lord commissioned His apostles to preach to all nations, to 
every creature; yet, defensive work, the job of holding our 
own, has swallowed up offensive programs. The early 
Church was “geared to conquest.” 


The priest must be the best friend of Foreign Missions; 
yet thousands are lukewarm or even cold. The seminary is 
the best place to foster interest in missionary work. No 
better advice for fostering interest can be given than to allow 
missionaries to speak to seminarians. This is the place to 
inform young men in mission lore. The minor seminary 
can very aptly be styled “The Happy Hunting Grounds for 
Missionaries.” 

There can be no conflict between home and foreign mis- 
sions. It cannot but be that the home mission is just as im- 
portant and must be just as dear to the Heart of Christ. 

The home mission is a life-time job and organization is 
necessary. For this reason the Home Mission Society was 
founded. Cincinnati has its Diocesan Home Mission Society. 
There is outdoor preaching for two reasons, because there 
are no churches for these missions and because there are no 
organized congregations. 

In the discussion that followed Father Gallagher of Little 
Rock pointed out that pastors and assistants feel that we 
are inferior to the missions of the Southwest. The seminar- 
ians there painted statues, made vestments, built walls, 
cooked, etc. The entire Preparatory Seminary was janitored 
by the seminarians. There was an Annual Rally of the 
Students Mission Crusade. 

Abbot Stephen of Conception Abbey pointed out that 
there should be spiritual contributions as well in the minor 
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seminary to the missions. It was suggested that the semi- 
narians pray for missionary work. A weekly prayer for 
one specific missionary project was urged. The publication 
of a monthly mission leaflet might inspire zeal for the work. 

Finally, it was noted that at the Brooklyn Preparatory 
Seminary representatives of the Foreign Mission Society 
were invited to speak to the seminarians. The work of mis- 
sions is connected with the Propagation of the Faith. Dur- 
ing the retreat one talk by the Retreat Master is devoted to 
the Mission Society and the mission field. 


THURSDAY, April 9, 1942, 9:30 A. M. 


THIRD SESSION 


_ The meeting was opened with a paper entitled “The Minor 
Seminarians’ Companions.” It was read by the Reverend 
Joseph Mohan of Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The entire paper was designed for a day-school seminary. 
At Quigley Seminary there is a campaign against excessive 
listening to radios and movie going. To assist the semi- 
narian, Vacation Counsellors have been designated. It was 
found that work during the summer does not harm a good 
character. It is here that the seminarian learns to appre- 
ciate his vocation. 

Seminarians are encouraged to remain close to their 
parish church. A strict rule has been enforced in regard 
to social life with girls. 

The ideal for the seminarian must be Christ and the com- 
panions that the young aspirant to the priesthood chooses 
must be modeled on Christ. A weekly half-hour before the 
Blessed Sacrament and a brief daily meditation are strongly 
urged. 

Attention was called to the Instructions from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate in regard to the work of the seminarians. 
The Enchiridion Clericorum contains a summary of the de- 
crees on requirements for moral qualities in the seminarian. 
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The final paper was read by the Reverend Anselm Schaaf, 
O.8.B., Rector of St. Meinrad’s Major Seminary, St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. This paper was entitled “Training Seminarians 
to a Sense of Responsibility.” 

In the discussion that followed Father Grimm noted that 
the sense of responsibility must be developed with growth 
in holiness. Monsignor Gallagher of Little Rock remarked 
that a good plan was to divide the seminary into small 
groups. Each group is then given a project which it must 
carry to completion and for which it is held responsible. A 
certain amount of manual labor is a good thing for the 
young seminarian. 

The final session was closed with prayer. 

AUGUSTINE HOBRECHT, 
Secretary. 














PAPER 
THE MINOR SEMINARY AND THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


VERY REV. JOHN P. O’BRIEN, RECTOR, ST. COLUMBAN’S 
PREP. SEMINARY, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


God wills that all men should be saved and should come 
to a knowledge of the True Faith. For this purpose He sent 
His only-begotten Son into the world. Christ came to cleanse 
men from sin, to make them children of God and heirs to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

He laid down certain conditions whereby mankind should 
enjoy the blessings which He purchased; namely, that they 
believe in Him, that they obey His commandments, and that 
they partake of the Sacraments which He instituted. 

Christ Himself did not teach all men. In order, however, 
to bring salvation to all, He selected certain men and gave to 
them the commission: “Going therefore teach ye all nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
(Matt. XXVIII. 19, 20.) 

In giving the Apostles their mission, Christ established 
a religious society which He called His Church. It was 
founded on the rock of Peter: “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build My Church.” (Matt. XVI. 18.) It 
was to be one in Government, Faith, and Worship. It was 
Holy in its Founder, its doctrine, and members. It was to be 
Catholic or Universal, because He gave the command to “Go 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” (Mark. XVI. 15.) 

As members of the Catholic Church we are bound to do 
all in our power toward her spread throughout the whole 
world. Obedience to the command of Christ demands it. 
The law of charity pleads for it. What greater way have 
we of showing our love of God and of our neighbor than by 
laboring for the salvation of immortal souls? The late 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Missions says: “As 
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the soul surpasses the body; Heaven, earth; eternity, time; 
so to share with poor pagans the gift of Faith—the most 
precious of all—surpasses all other works of charity.” 
Again he says: “If none of the faithful may shrink from 
this duty, this is all the more applicable to the clergy who 
by God’s wonderful choice and condescension share in the 
Priesthood and Mission of Christ.” 


The priest is an Alter Christus. His charity must extend 
to the ends of the earth. Christ’s work is his work. He shed 
His Blood to save all, the priest must labor to save all. As 
far as lies in his power the priest must strive that Christ’s 
Blood be not shed in vain for even one single soul. Is it pos- 
sible that we are failing in this great work of ours? Is our 
sole object to keep the light of Faith burning in the souls of 
our own little flocks, and the rest of the world, especially 
the pagan world, has little or no interest for us? Is our 
priestly zeal limited to the confines of our little parish or 
seminary? Do we not sometimes feel as if those words of 
Saint Paul to the Corinthians apply to us: “One saith, I am 
of Paul, and another, I am of Apollo,” and we lose sight of 
the same Apostle’s warning that “‘you are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s.” (I Cor. III. 23.) 


The seminarian of today will be the priest of tomorrow. 
Those of us who are engaged in seminaries or colleges have 
a tremendous responsibility. We have in our hands the re- 
ligious training and character moulding of the future priests 
and perhaps even of men who will adopt other walks in life. 
God has entrusted the education and character formation of 
boys to us and He will demand an account of our steward- 
ship. Christ has given us the command to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, and yet the Catholic Church embraces less 
than one-fifth of the world’s population. Again I quote from 
the Encyclical on the Missions of our late Pope Pius XI: 
“Whatever be the span of life allotted to Us by Divine Provi- 
dence, this duty of our Apostolic Office shall ever be our 
care and solicitude; for when We consider that the number 
of heathens is one thousand million, We have no rest in Our 
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spirit, and We seem to hear that call sounding in Our ears: 
‘Cry, cease not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet!” (Isaias. 
LVIII. 1.) 

Is it not evident that we must put Christ’s claim clearly 
before our boys? Many of them know scarcely anything 
about the Foreign Missions and their needs. Where igno- 
rance abounds it is folly to expect missionary vocations. 
Moreover, this same ignorance of the missions stays with the 
young man when in later life he either enters the ranks of 
the clergy or the laity, and hence it is that we find so much 
apathy toward the missions. 


On one occasion a Bishop of a certain diocese complained 
to me that for some years none of his seminarians had vol- 
unteered for the Foreign Missions. He spoke to the Rector 
of the Seminary and sent me to talk to the students with a 
view to encouraging vocations for the missions. When 
about to make an appeal for our Foreign Missions in a parish 
some time ago, great was my joy when before every Mass 
the Pastor introduced me to his congregation and asked 
them all to stand and recite the Magnificat with him for 
the success of the appeal. Would that every one would 
look upon the missions in the same light as the Pastor of a 
parish where I recently appealed, “Father,” he said, “we 
never lose anything by a missionary appeal. On the con- 
trary, it helps our people to appreciate all the more their 
Faith, and whatever little offerings they make will bring 
blessings upon us all.” Sad to say occasions like these are 
rare. 

May I, therefore, make a few suggestions. Since the 
proper knowledge and practice of our religion is the solid 
foundation of our whole spiritual life, it should be the duty 
of those who are in charge of the spiritual training of the 
students in the seminary, to instill into their hearts the 
purpose of Christ’s coming on earth, the value of one single 
soul, and that it is their duty, no matter where they may 
be stationed, to spread the Kingdom of Christ throughout 
the whole world. This may be done either by sermons or in 
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the Religion classes. Perhaps in the Religion classes it 
might be possible to introduce an excellent booklet recently 
published by His Excellency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Boston, Mass., entitled Catechism for Catholic Missions. 

The history of the missions forms a very interesting 
subject. Would it not be possible for professors of His- 
tory, when treating of the different countries, to teach their 
students something of the needs and progress of the Catholic 
Church in these places? 

How many seminaries have even a very small section of 
their libraries devoted to the missions where books and 
magazines treating of the Foreign Missions may be avail- 
able to the students? 

The Catholic Students Mission Crusade is doing excellent 
work toward making the young people today mission 
minded. Is it not possible to have crusade units in every 
seminary, where at the monthly meetings mission subjects 
will be discussed, motion pictures of the missions may be 
shown, and even from time to time missionaries may be 
invited to give talks? Get the students to pray daily for 
the conversion of sinners and pagans. Train them to make 
little acts of self-denial for the missions. In some semi- 
naries one day each week is set aside on which the students 
are asked to offer everything for the missions. 


I owe a debt of gratitude for fostering my own vocation 
to the Foreign Missions to one of the priest professors in 
the preparatory seminary where I attended. He called 
meetings monthly. He spoke to us frequently of the great 
needs of the Foreign Missions. He taught us to pray for 
them and sacrifice our pennies and send them to the mis- 
sions. He had the missionary to whom we sent our little 
offerings write back to us from China. During that priest’s 
time in the seminary, not one but several of the students 
joined the Foreign Missions and have since labored as priests 
in China. The diocese never suffered from lack of voca- 
tions, but on the contrary the numbers increased. What 
tremendous good can even one mission-minded priest in 
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the seminary accomplish! What a glorious opportunity 
the Rector and professors have in zealously training the 
future apostles whom God now entrusts to them! 

I shall conclude with the solemn admonition of our late 
Pope Pius XI: “That only one soul should be lost owing 
to our tardiness and want of generosity; that only one 
missionary should have to stop work for lack of those 
means which we might have furnished him, this is a high 
responsibility of which we have perhaps not thought too 
frequently in the course of our life.” 
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